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My own title for this paper originally was 
"The Secondary Causes of the Respect paid to 
Wordsworth in the Present Day," but I was per- 
suaded by some of my friends to adopt one that 
was shorter and which seemed a little less allusive 
and cute. I yielded when I remembered that 
Gibbon did not put the irony of his notorious 
Chapter XV into its title: he gave that chapter 
the bland headit^ "The Pr(^ess of the Christian 
Religion," and revealed his subversive strategy 
only in his third paragraph. I should like, how- 
ever, to mention my suppressed title, not just to be 
cute, but in order to indicate the humble nature of 
my approach. Gibbon wrote with solemn sneer, 
but if he had been a Christian instead of a rather 
malicious ironist, it is hard to see how he could 
have written at much greater length of his primary 
cause than he actually did: "it was owing to the 
convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to 
the ruling providence of its great Author." The 
workings of Divine Providence are not subject to 
historical dissection. So, too, if I should try to 
develop the dermatic assumption that respect has 
been paid to Wordsworth in the last fifty years 
because he is at all times absolutely and irresistibly 
a great poet, I should very quickly run out of 
words. All the evidence accessible to me seems 
historical, seems like (jibbon's secondary causes. 
I can discern several reasons why Wordsworth is 
not wholly uncongenial to ^osi-Wasteland sensi- 
bility, and I propose to talk about those. I tuust 
warn you that what 1 have to say will to a con- 
siderable extent be an exercise in historical con- 
struction, for I was bom in the nineteenth century, 
and my own sensibility was already beginning to 
harden when The Wasteland came along. Further- 
more, my notions of what obtains at the present 
day may be quaint. It may very well be that my 
assessment would have been more appropriate for 
the Centenary of Wordsworth's death in 1950 
than for the Bicentenary of his birth in 1970. 

Significant modern criticism of Wordsworth 
has not been ecstatic, but it has generally been 
resi>ectful. We have had acute and satisfying 



critical essays on Wordsworth from Ransom, 
from Leavis, and from Brooks. Empson is ir- 
reverent but even Empson shows admiration. One 
would hardly have expected this, by which I 
mean that it is much easier for one bom in the 
nineteenth century to think of reasons why 
modern critics should be hostile or cold to Words- 
worth than of reasons why they should respect 
him and perhaps enjoy him. Let me specify. 

The modern approval of Wordsworth cannot 
be due to fondness for him as a person. Perhaps 
is it unfair even to suggest that the modems can 
be guilty of biograi)hical involvement, for it was 
they who first established the doctrine that bio- 
graphy and criticism are immiscible modes, and 
that when you are engaged in biography, you can- 
not be criticizing a poem. Undoubtedly the 
moderns have been clearer-lieaded and more 
scrupulous on this score than any previous literary 
generation, yet it would be strange if they had 
escaped all contamination. Modern criticism of 
Keats and Shelley, I fear, suffers from irrelevant 
personal aflFection for Keats and irrelevant per- 
sonal dislike of Shelley. Keats is indeed almost 
irresistibly attractive, but Wordsworth! Shelley 
called him "a solemn and unsexual man." * We 
know a great deal more about the facts of Words- 
worth's life than Shelley did, but for all his youth- 
ful revolutionary ardor and his French daughter, 
Wordsworth remains an arrogant and rather un- 
lovable personality. Perhaps, though it sounds 
like a paradox, that contributes to the moderns' 
esteem. A modem critic is perhaps grateful when 
he comes on a poet whose person he feels called 
upon neither to like nor to dislike, a poet who 
does not distract him from his proper job. Milton 
is perhaps a similar case. 

But to turn tn the ]ioetry. Surely it is very 
hard to see how Wordsworth's poetry meets New 
Critical specifications in any obvious sense or in 
any large degree. Donne is still the type poet of 
the New Criticism, and Wordsworth's poetry was 

» Peter Bell the Third, VI. xix. 4. 
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consciously opposed to the Metaphysical mode. 
Wit he avoided on principle as being petty and 
cold-hearted.* Such humor as he shows in his 
verse is of a waggish and earthy sort that he 
called "drollery." One very seldom finds in his 
poetry the large controlling figure beloved of the 
Metaphysicals ; indeed, as Ransom was perhaps 
the first to point out, Wordsworth managed to 
write an astonishing number of respected poems 
without employing any figurative language at all. 
Though he is not wholly without irony and para- 
dox, as Brooks has demonstrated, his poetry at 
large (I quote Ransom again, this time directly) 
offers lean hunting in that species of game.^ He 
scorns all the density, the obliquity and indirec- 
tion treasured by the moderns: he not only tells 
you straight out how you are to take his poems, 
he keeps on telling you. Witness the relentless 
literal unfigurative iteration of the solitariness of 
the old Cumberland beggar, his extreme old age 
and decrepitude: aged, aged, solitude, palsied, 
solitary, helpless, old, aged, aged, aged, old, soli- 
tary — all in forty-four lines. Obscurity he cer- 
tainly does offer, but never of the compacted Meta- 
physical sort. When a poem of Wordsworth's is 
obscure (Simon Lee is a good example), it is not 
because you have any difficulty with the syntax or 
the allusions. The sense is plain enough but not 
the point: you feel as though the poem were so 
open that you have fallen straight through it with- 
out touching it anywhere. Nearly all of Words- 
worth's poetry is vulnerable to ironic contempla- 
tion ; he is probably the most parodied of English 
poets, evoking malicious attention from parodists 
as diverse as Bishop Mant and Lewis Carroll. 
When D. B. Wyndham Lewis wanted a title for 
an anthology of bad verse, he looked for and found 
it in Wordsworth : The Shtffed Owl.* Words- 
worth's verse is mild, grave, serene, noble — 
uncaptivating qualities nowadays. And finally he 
obtrudes a great deal of explicit doctrine of a 
kind not now in favor. He proclaimed himself a 
Teacher; he preaches, indeed he preaches. 

What then are the virtues that overbalance so 
formidable an array of disqualifications? How can 
Wordsworth win respect from modern sensibility ? 
My first reason, I am sure, will surprise you. It 

*"Upon Epitaphs" I (Wordsworth's Literary Criticism, 
ed. N. C. Smith, p. 93). 

* "William Wordsworth : Notes toward an under- 
standing of Poetry" (Wordsworth, ed. G. T. Dunklin, 
1951, pp. 99, 101). 

* Miscellaneous Sonnets III. xiii ("While Anna's peers 
and early playmates tread"), line 10. 



is, I suggest, because he is so competent and 

scrupulous a craftsman. Modern criticism differs 
from Romantic criticism in its determination to 
avoid general affective terms like "beauty" and 
to look for the cause of poetic effect in specific 
verbal strategies. To a reader who has trained 
himself to watch how a poet is doing his stuff, all, 
literally all, of Wordsworth's poetry is rewarding. 
He published dull poems, flat poems, wrong- 
headed poems, but he almost never published 
genuinely careless, genuinely uncraftsmanlike 
poems. I found this out through the extensive 
annual review I had to make while teaching the 
graduate course in Age of Wordsworth at Yale. 
I came back to what I might call the silent ma- 
jority of the poems of the other voluminous poets 
in that course with a sense of effort and duty, but 
I always moved into Wordsworth with pleased 
anticipation. I read on and on in his lesser- 
known verse, never finding anything I preferred 
to poems already in the anthologies, but with a 
constant sense of pleasure and a wish to continue. 
Next to Milton, Wordsworth is surely our most 
thoughtfully finished poet. He had a demon that 
drove him to rewrite. Too often he made changes, 
not because the poem was not finished as it stood, 
but because his ideas had changed, and that is a 
pity; but knowledgeable readers can always pick 
the best versions, and the others are the best com- 
mentary in the world. 

Secondly, I think the moderns a]>prove of and 
are attracted by Wordworth's determination to 
look steadily at his subject.' This meant, among^ 
other things, that in serious poetry ("Poetry of 
the Imagination") he was determined to restrict 
himself to actually existing, concrete, everyday 
objects, the objects of "the very world, which is 
the world of all of us." • Serious poetry before 
Wordsworth made use of all kinds of consecrated 
superstition and traditional make-believe. The 
great Milton in Paradise Lost thinks bees and 
elves equally eligible as matter for extended 
similes; Pope in his Essay on Man draws illus- 
trations indiscriminately from observed nature 
and the medieval bestiaries.' Since Wordsworth 
it has not been so easy. Witness Coleridge, 
writing in 1796 before he had been much exposed 
to Wordsworth: 



» Preface of 1800, Paragraph 9. 
« Prelude xi. 142-143. 

^ Paradise Lost. i. 768-775. 780-788 ; F. A. Pottle. "The 
Eye and the Object in the Poetry of Words wortfj" 
(Wordsumrth, ed. G. T. Dunklin. 1951, pp. 3^-36). 
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Such a soft floating witchery of sound 

.\s twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land. 

W'here Melodies round lu)ney-dr()])piiig flow ers, 

I'ootless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Xor pause, nor perch, hovering on untam'd wing ! ' 

He cut those lines out in 1803, undoubtedly, I 

-l.niilil >av, because of Wordsworth's Preface of 
1800. He restored them in 1817, and they prob- 
ably were too good to lose, but to modern sensi- 
bility do they not look a little wilted? To a 
modern reader, liow much more satisfying and 
effective are the images of Dejection, written in 
1802: 

This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes. 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this .-Eolian lute. 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo! the New-moon winter-bright ! 
And overspread with phantom light, 
(With swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming-on of rain and squally blast. 

But I deviate into the diachronic mode. What I 

should be saying is that though one might find 
elves and footless birds of Paradise in Words- 
worth's playful verse (he has a large section of 
poems called "Poems of the Fancy"), one does 
not have to cope with them in his serious verse : 

Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 

The common growth of mother-earth 

Suffices me — her tears, her mirth. 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I along that lowly way 
With S3rmpathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 

These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life's daily prospect find, 
May find or there create ? • 

Public approval by Robert Frost of anything in 
W^ordsworth would always have been patronizing 
n tone. He would not have written that last 
stanza, and he would have worked some quizzical 



or ironical gestures into the other two. But I 
have no doubt that he would have pronounced all 
three stanzas good sense and good poetry. 

Modern sensibility is notoriously wary of senti- 
ment and recoils in strong distaste from sentiment 
that it considers excessive. Hoxie Fairchild, our 
great Inquisitor of Romantic heresy, is fain to 
admit that though Wordsworth is chock-full of 
sentiment, he almost never succumbs to senti- 
mentalism in the pejorative sense of the term.*" 
You may say, if you wish, that Wordsworth's 
pf)etic sensibility was tough, mature, and well 
balanced, but it would be more useful to identify 
some of the techniques which he employs to keep 
himself within bounds. I consider Shelley's Ode 
to the West Wind a very great poem and can take 
in stride the now much-questioned line "I fall 
upon the thorns of life! I bleed!" but I grant 
that the strategy of that line is risky. (One of 
my undergraduate students of years ago — I wish 
I knew where he is now, for I did not appreciate 
him enough — once wrote in an examination, 
"Shelley is utterly without fear. He puts his 
hands right in the fire.") Shelley's poem at this 
point would undoubtedly have seemed more 
formidable to modem taste if he had followed 
more closely the method of the Hebrew poems 
that were in general the models for this ode. The 
Psalmist had never heard of the canon 'gainst 
self-pity : his songs often consist of prolonged and 
strident wail. Rut the imagery of his wail tends 
always to the harsh, the grotesque, the surrea- 
listic : 

I am poured out like water and all my bones are 
out of joint ; my heart also in the midst of my body is 

even like melting wax. My strength is dried up like 
a potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth to my gums, and 
thou bringest me into the dust of death. For many 
dogs are come about me, and the council of the 
wicked layeth siege against me. They pierced my 
hands and my feet; I may tell all my bones; they 
stand staring and looking upon me. They part my 
garments among them and cast lots upon my 
vesture.** 

Wordsworth, too, curbs sentimentalism with 
grotesqueness, and the grotesque is never far to 
seek in the Wordsworthian sublime. Vision in 
Wordsworth is evoked by a dreary landscape and 
a solitary grotesque human figure : 



5 Eolian Harf. lines 20-25. 

> Peter Bell. Prologue, lines 131-145, 



Religious Trends in English Poetry (1949), iii. 187. 
" Psalm 22. 14-18 (Prayer Book version). 
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I fled. 

Faltering and faint, and ignorant of tlie road: 

Tiu'n, riMscending the bare common, saw 

A naked pool that lay beneath the hills, 

The beacon on the summit, and, more near, 

A girl, who bore a pitcher on her head, 

And seemed with difficult steps to force her way 

Against the blowing wind. It was, in truth, 

An ordinary sight ; but I should need 

Colours and words that are unknown to man, 

To paint the visionary dreariness 

Which, while I looked all round for my lost guide. 

Invested moorland waste, and naked pool, 

The beacon crowning the lone eminence. 

The woman and her garments vexed and tossed 

By the strong wind.'^ 

Or that supremely grotesque old Man he suddenly 
came upon on the moors, again beside a naked 
pool, the oldest man that ever wore gray hairs, 
propping his bent body on a long shaved wooden 

staflF : 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The old Man's shape, and speech — ^all troubled me; 

In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually. 

Wandering about alone and silently.^' 

Arnold, you will remember, picked as the best 
single line to represent Wordsworth that utterly 
literal, unheightened, straightforward line from 
Michael : 

And never lifted up a single stone.^* 

Any critic who asserts the attractive power of 

Wordsworth for modem readers must explain how 
that attraction can be reconciled with the strong 
modern distaste for direct statement in serious 
verse. I shall turn to R. P. Warren for an ex- 
planation, and shall cite as tnv f<mrtli cause 
Wordsworth's remarkable power of earning direct 
statement. Warren, you remember, says that the 
impact of that line wliich Arnold seems to regard 
as the most infallible of all his touchstones. Dante's 

E la sua volont.ite e nostra pace." 

does not come solely from tii;it line Init from that 
line in context. By j)ackiiig a long stretch of 
earlier lines with vivid concretions, Dante earns 
his theology in verse.'* I hope Warren does not 

^'Prelude xii. 246-261 ("woman" in line 260 from 
1805 version). 

''^^ Resolution and hidcpcndence, lines 127-131. 

^* "Wordsworth," in Essays in Criticism, Second Scrict. 
Paradiso, iii. 85. 

1* "Pure and Iniimrc rocti y." Ai ci s>ihlc in R. W. 
Stallman ed., Critiques and lissavs iu Criticism 1'^ 20 -1^48, 
pp. 103-104. 




mean that "E la sua volontate e nostra ])ace" is 
not in itself poetry. I read it detached in Arnold 
long before I read it in context in Dante and al- 
most choked over it. In the same way I read 
"And never lifted up a single stone" in Arnold 
before I had read Micliael or knew what Michtiel 
was about, and added it instantly to my store of 
personal treasures. It's hard for me now to say 
why, but I think it was because both lines, in the 
triumphant economy of their diction and meter, 
proclaimed themselves punch lines : I knew I 
could never in the world have imagined them, but 
I thought it would be easy to imagine contexts 
for them. Yet surely Warren is right in suggest- 
ing that a poem all in the style of "E la sua 
volontate e nostra pace"' would in most cases be 
flat, and even when not flat, would be daringly 
austere. Here is Wordsworth asserting his right 
to be austere : 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide, 
As being past away. — Vain sympathies ! 
For, backward, Duddon ! as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 
Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide: 
The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 
We Men. who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ; — be it sfi I 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 
Through love, through hope, and faith's 

transcendent dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know^." 

^'ou will never get Wordsworth right if you think 
of him as ])oetically timid. On the contrary, he 
was almost perversely daring: he saw poetic virtue 
in narrow misses; he loved to walk the tiglrtroi)e 
over gulfs of declamation and bathos. It is mo-t 
modern poets who are timid and shy away from 
risks. But one, perhai)s the greatest of them all. 
was sometimes almost as fearless as Wordsworth. 
By two line-; near the end of An Irish Airman 
Foresees Ins Death Yeats earns the perfectly 
simple prose directness of the other fourteen : 

T know that I shall meet my fate 

Suniewhere anions!: the clouds above; 
Those tli.it I li;.;iit 1 do not hate, 
Those tliat I .s^tiard 1 do not love; 
My country is Kiltartan Cross, 
My countrymen Kiltartan's poor, 
\o likelx- end could bring them loss 
Or leave tlietn ha])pier than before. 
Nor law nor duty bade me fight, 

iJ The River Duddon XXXIV ("After-Thought"). 
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Nor public men. nor cheering crowds, 

A lonely impulse of delight 

Drove to this tomult in the clouds : 

I balanced all. brought all to mind, 

The years to come seemed waste of breath, 

A waste of breath the years beliind 

Tn balance with this life, this death. 

But thougli An Irish Airman is in technique a 
very Wordsworthian poem, I ought to be illus- 
trating from Wordsworth himself. Here is the 
way he earns tliat relentless iteration of denotative 
words I cited from The Old Cumberland Beg- 
gar (aged, aged, solitude, ptalsied, solitary, and 
the rest) : 

I -aw an aged Beggar in in\ walk : 

And he was seated, by the highway side, 

On a low structure of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 

^lay thence remount at ease. The aged Man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 

That overlays the pile ; and from a bag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames. 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one b\- one : 

And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 

Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile. 

.'Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills. 

He sat. and ate hi- food in solitude : 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 

That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 

Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 

Fell on the ground : and the small mountain birds. 

Not venturing yet to ]<vck their destined meal. 

.\pproached within the length of half his stafT.'*' 

I suspect that as you read some of you didn't 
notice the denotative words, though I had warned 

voii to be on the lookout for them. If you did 
notice them, they perhaps seemed to you super- 
fluous. They told you to get set for a response, 
but the response seemed to come entirely from the 
])oetic concretions : the serious mindless gaze of 
the old man, the showers of crumbs, the approach- 
ing birds. I feel sure that they are not super- 
fluous, and that w e need some kind of ti rmiii'ilogy 
that signals at once their non-poetic character 
and their poetic usefulness. I propose to call 
them catalysts: Ransom might call them lr)Oseners 
or clainiiers. A catahst is a substance that ac- 
celerates a chemical reaction while remaining re- 
coverable itself at the end of the reaction. For 
example, siil|)luir trioxide gas. an iin])ortant 
chemical because from it one can make sulphuric 
acid merely by pas.^iiig it into water, cannot be 
profitably manufactured simi)ly by bringing sul- 

" Old Cumberland Bcoiiar, lines 1-21. 



phur dioxide and oxygen together. If, however, 

the mixed gases are passed at the proper tempera- 
ture through platinum deposited on asbestos fibre, 
the reaction proceeds rapidly and none of the 
platinum is used up. When I studied chemistry 
more tlian fifty years ago, it was commonly as- 
sumed, I think, that the reaction proceeded in two 
steps: the platinum, that is. combined with one of 
the gases, and this intermediate compxjund then 
reacted with the other gas, the platinum being 
dropped out. Nowadays the favored explanation 
is stereochemical. In order for a reaction to pro- 
ceed at optimum speed, it is now believed, the 
combining molecules must face each other in a 
certain way, and the bonds that unite the atoms 
must be loosened. The molecules of the catalyst, 
it is now assumed, clamp onto the molecules of one 
or both of the reacting substances and hold them 
in the required posture, at the same time loosening 
the bonds. A catal} st may in a real sense be 
inert and yet be the cause of a great deal of chemi- 
cal activity. In the same way, I suggest, the out- 
put of poetic concretions may be greatly increased 
by judicious juxtaposition of language in itself 
merely denotative. 

You mtist have anticipated my fifth reason 
from the start and must have been wondering why 
I didn't get to it sooner. Wordsworth is with 
the moderns in his passion for psychology and 
psychologizing. His great autobiographical poem. 
The Prelude, bears as its sub-title Crozi-th oj a 
Poefs Mind. In the Prospectus to The Recluse. 
that huge unfinished work of which The Prelude 
and The Excursion are only fragments, he 
matches himself proudly with Milton and an- 
nounces that he has a greater subject than Jehovah 
with his thunder and the choir of shouting angels : 

Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus. 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scoojied out 
By help of dreams — can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 

The Prelude does not merely look forward to 
authors like Proust, it can hold its own with any 
of them in the sliarpness. vividness, and freshness 
of its recall of the past. No writing known to me 
has more compelling power than Wordsworth's 
accounts of what he happily calls "spots of time": 
recollected scenes of terror or intense uneasiness 
from his childhood which seemed to him in his 
later years paradoxically refreshing. I presented 
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the latter part of one of these descriptions to you 
earlier in this paper. He tells how, when he was 
not yet six years old and hardly able to rein a 
horse, he had ridden out on the hills with an old 
servant of his father's, had lost his guide, dis- 
mounted through fear, led his horse stumbling 
down to the bottom, and there had come upon 
initials carved in the turf which he knew from 
previous report to mark the spot where a mur- 
derer had once been hung in chains. The part I 
quoted then followed : 

I fled, 

Faltering and faint, and ignorant of the road. 

The Prelude is the first "stream of consciousness" 
poem in Eurojiean literature. Its organization is 
more associational than logical : its organizing 
metaphor is not a building but a river. 

Gibbon needed only five causes, but I should 
feel unsatisfied if I could not present one more. 
My sixth will need some explaining before I name 
it. 

People are scared off from Wordsworth because 
they have been told — correctly — that he preaches 
a religion of nature variously called nature-mys- 

tici.sm, pantheism, panenthei.«m. I was myself 
throughout my youth consciously wary of him for 
just this reason. I grew up on a farm in lake 

country ( Cuml)erland County — Maine) not too 
unlike his; niy boyhood experiences of the out- 
doors were remarkably like his; I had my spots 
of time just as he did. But though I experienced 

ecstacv or a sense of heiglitcnod awareness in con- 
frontations with nature, 1 never recognized any 
element of religion in these encounters. I am not 
and never have been what I may call an ex- 
periencing pantheist or panentlieist, and I felt that 
I would be digusted or bored by a poet who 
preached such doctrine. Nobody told me that 
iinne of the better Wordsworthians — Cnlerid,c;e, 
Arnold, Swinburne, Raleigh, Bradley, Whitehead, 
Sperry, Willey, Havens — was a practicing pan- 
tlieist or panentlieist either, but the fact is so. as 
I realized while T was writing this paper. I did 
not begin reading and rereading Word.swortli 
seriously till my mid-thirties, and I then began 
lic'.-ausc T had licmm tcriL-liing tho Age of Words- 
worth. And I found (it wouldn't be honest to .say 
I soon found) that the preaching not only didn't 
bother me but that I had come to like most of it. 

T. .S. Kliot oticc remarked that meaning in 
poetry is the piece of meat that tlie l)urglar tosses 
to the watchdog to divert his attention while the 



burglar goes about his business." R. P. W'arren 
rebuked him rather sharply,-" but there is truth 
that has to be faced under Eliot's cynicism. I get 
value out of Wordworth, not by giving creedal 
assent to his doctrine, not by ignoring his doc- 
trine, and certainly not in spite of his doctrine. 
I entertain the doctrine seriously but provisionally 
within the confines of a poem. A surprising amount 
of the doctrine is indeed stated provisionally ("Nor 
less, I trust . . ." ; "If this be but a vain belief . . ." ; 
"And so I dare to hope . . ."; "I would be- 
lieve . . ."). Arnold said that we cannot do 
Wordsworth justice until we dismiss his formal 
philosophy; I would say that, save for the pur- 
pose of explicating his poetry or of fitting it into 
literary history, we ought not to abstract the 
philosophy, ought not formalize it at all. We 
should take it within the poems exactly as we take 
the literal iteration of The Old Cumberland Beg- 
gar; we should take it, that is, because it serves 
as catalyst for invaluable concretions: 

For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of tlioughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of sonietliiiig far more deeply interfused, 

Wliose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And tiie round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thot^ht, 

And rolls throiigii all things.''* 

But is my assent all provisional ? Am I not per- 
liaps letting a real acceptance of part of his doc- 
trine .serve as sanction for the rest? The Judaeo- 
Chri-tian tradition has two great commandments: 
Tiiou shaU love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and witli all thy strength; and Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." Theologians would 
say it is the first commandment that makes sense 
of the second. But do not many people for whom 
tin- lir-t commandment no longer has any reality 
cuniinuc to adhere to tlie tradition because of their 
warm as.sent to the second? The first article of 

19 The Use of Pnetry and the Use of Criticism (Har- 
vard I'niversity Press, T^.v^l, p. 144. 

"Pure and Imimre Pociry," as above, pp. 99-100. 
Lines cotnposcd . . . above TinterH Abbey, lines 

88 -102. 

" Mark 12.30-31 ; Leviticus 19.18. 
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Wordsworth's poetical faith is that God rolls 

through all things; the second is the connection 
and relation of things, the silence and the balm of 
mute insensate things, the life of things. "The 
brooding, immediate presences of things are an 
obsession to Wordsworth," says Whitehead.*' 
Wordsworth was the first poet to relate man to his 
natural environment in a really modem way, the 
first to insist passionately and endlessly on the 
folly and wickedness of isolating him from his 
ground. He is sometimes very sharp about this, 
too sharp indeed to be poetical : 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things ; — 
We murder to dissect.** 

Physician art thou? — one, all eyes. 
Philosopher ! — a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave ? ^' 

You will see now what my sixth and last cause 
is. Wordsworth is the poet par excellence of the 
whole range of ecological sentiment, and his sense 
of the interdependence of man and his environ- 
ment is expressed in an idiom which remains 
grateful to present-day sensibility. I hope to 
demonstrate it by cjuoting the whole of a blank- 
verse poem which I have chosen in the hope that 
it will be unfamiliar to some readers. It will, I 
also hope, be more winning than others I could 
have selected, because Wordsworth, who tends to 
scold on this subject, here passes judgment on 
nobody but himself. If you want to carry away 
with you, to ponder on, a fine example of W\)rds- 
worth's peculiar power, I recommend to you the 
phrase "the intruding sky" in the fourth line from 
the end. 

It seems a day 
(I speak of one from many singled out) 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die ; 
When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 

^Science and the Modern World (1925 and later), p. 
134. 

2« The Tabl.'s Turned, lines 25-28. 
*5 A Poet's Epitaph, lines 17-20. 



I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o'er my shoulders slung, 
A nutting-crook in hand; and turned my steps 
Tow'rd some far-distant wood, a Figure quaint, 
Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had been husbanded. 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame — 
Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, — and in truth 
More ragged than need was ! O'er pathless rocks. 
Through beds of matted fern, and tangled thickets, 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with tempi mg clusters hung, 
A virgin scene ! — A little while I stood. 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in; and with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet ; — or beneath the trees I sate 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I played ;. 
A temper known to those who. after long 
And weary expectation, have been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons re-appear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever ; and I saw the sparkling foam. 
And — ^with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, under the shady trees, 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep — 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound. 
In that su eet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure. 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things. 
Wasting its kindliness <m stocks and stones. 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with 
crash 

And merciless ravage: and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being: and unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past, 
Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky. — 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle h.ind 
Touch — for there is a spirit in tlie woods.^* 

2« Nutting. 
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If this symposium on three great British 
Romantic writers had been organized a decade 
ago, I doubt whether Sir Walter Scott would 
have been included in the American Philosophical 
Society's program. But quickening interest and 
confidence have replaced the old defensive atti- 
tudes, and Scott's standing among scholars has 
never been higher than at the present time. 

I shall limit my discussion to the Waverley 
novels, which are still somewhat in demand, 
whereas Scott's poetry, plays, and biographies, his 
histories and translations, editions and criticism, 
his scholarly and antiquarian work are much 
neglectetl. A contrast of Scott's reading public 
in his own day and in ours will suggest how much 
the base of interest has changed. In eight years 
Scott and his publishers worked the price of the 
novels up from a guinea for Waverley in three 
volumes to two guineas for Pevcril of the Peak 
in four. The eqm'valent today wottld be a rise 
from at least sixteen dollars a title to thirty-two. 
The only readers who could afford to have the 
popular noA-elist in their homes were aristocrats 
and well-to-do members of the middle class. 
Those not so well off could join subscription libra- 
ries, see competing dramatic versions of the novels, 
or buv these adaptations for half a crown each 
(about two dollars in modern currency;. Scott 
also had a lower class and a juvenile following 
from 1816 to 1830 which read English and Scot- 
tish chapbook condensations about twenty-four 
p^es in length and costing from one penny to 
sixpence f seven to forty cents). In whatever 
form the Waverley novels reached his contem- 
poraries, as pamphlets, dramas (including musical 
plays), or full-length stories, Scott was read be- 
cause he held and entertained his public. 

One presses a sensitive nerve in Scotland by 
asking whether Sir Walter is much read. Yet in 
1966, at that gathering of the loyal, the annual 
dinner of the Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott Club, 
the Hon. Lord Cameron said, while toasting "The 
Memory of Scott," "Today Scotf s novels tend, 
for the most part, to lie undisturbed on the library 



shelves." Three years later, however, in propos- 
ing the same toast. Ludovic Kennedy reported 
that Dickens tops the list, TroUope and Thackeray 
tie for second place, "and Scott is a close fourth" 
among users of the Edinburgh Public Library. 

My own very recent enquiries show that inter- 
est in Scott is holding up in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow libraries. Scottish booksellers have a some- 
what different view. James Thin of Edinburgh 
now sells "more books about Scott than by Scott. 
This is extremely sad." David Daiches's Sir 
Walter Scotf and His World, a short life-and- 
works with 144 illustrations, "has sold in phe- 
nomenal numbers." John Smith of Glasgow cc«n- 
ments on an earlier forcefeeding of Scott in which 
the "kiss of death" was the use of Scott as school 
prizes. Any upsurge in demand has been due 
less to centenaries and exhibitions than to radio, 
television, and film versions, Ivanhoe being most 
frequently mentioned, or to the choice of a Waver- 
ley novel for school examination. 

The usual English librarian's response is that 
the demand for Scott between the two centenary 
years, 1932 and 1971, was "small but constant." 
Educational stimulus is mentioned by the Stafford- 
shire County Librarian : "His works appear fre- 
quently on reading lists issued by schools and 
colleges. It is only among older readers, it seems 
to me, that a novel by Scott would be read for 
pleasure." But there are parts of England where 
requests are so infrequent that, as in most of the 
Durham branch libraries. Scott is "kept in the 
reserve stacks" rather than on display for lending. 

My survey of libraries in large American cities 
has brought more uniform replies, indicating a 
steady decline in the reading of Scott. The 
gloomiest letters have come from the Chicago 
Public Library ("Certainly to the general public 
his writings are unknown. . . . With the excep- 
tion of a very few elderly patrons, Scott is read 
only by the student and the scholar") and from 
the Free Library of Philadelphia ("It is the gen- 
eral consensus of c^inion that Scott is largely 
unread by our patrons, and anniversaries of hb 
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birth and death have resulted in no increased 
interest in his works'').^ 

Listings in Books in Print, ranging from 60^ 
to $265, and in British Books in Print sug- 
gest that Scott's most numerous buyers today 
are students, scholars, and college libraries. I 
cannot agree with Anna Balakian that "The real 
judge of a book's value is the university reader- 
ship. . . . The 'kids' and their teachers . . . keep 
the real books alive." * The other extreme is 
approached by a London Tiincs Literary Supple- 
ment reviewer of recent work on Carlyle : .Scholars 
can at times be "resurrection-ghouls, however nice 
they may be at home to their children." ' Whether 
researchers are resurrectionists, body-snatchers of 
a new order, one wonders how long an author can 
survive on mounting scholarly esteem while his 
general public dwindles. I myself am not happy 
to see the first English best-selling novelist trans- 
formed into a prescriptive and elitist author. 

Instead of the three types of readers in Scott's 
day, roughly divided by culture, economy, and age, 
his following today, students, older readers with 
early formed preferences, and scholars, is moti- 
vated by assignments, nostalgia, or research en- 
thusiasm. Although a future is assured Scott by 
the professionals, his other support may be in 
doubt. 

If I may predict, it is likely that within a gen- 
eration Scott assignments will vanish from schools 
in America and will become rare in Britain. 
Library trends suggest that the voluntary reading 
of Scott by the mature will decline. This was 
foreseen a century ago by Leslie Stephen in The 
Comhitl Magazine of September, 1871. Detecting 

1 I have drawn on letters kindly sent ine this year by 
the Central Ubrary, Edinburgh (Feb. 21), the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow (Feb. 24), James Thb (Feb. 21), and 
Jdkm Smith ft Son (March 20) ; by the Durham County 
Library (Feb. 10), the West Riding County Library, 
Wakefield (Feb. 11), the Brown Library, Liverpool 
(Feb. 16), the Staffordshire County Library, .Stafford 
(Feb. 17), the City of Cardiff Central Library (Feb. 23), 
Ae Westminster City Public Library. London (Feb. 25), 
the Lancashire Counfy Library, Preston (March 2), and 
the Reference Library, Birmingham (March 3) ; and by 
the Cleveland Public Library (Feb. 28), the Los Angeles 
Public Library (March H, the Milwaukee Public Library 
r March 2), the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
(March 9), the Detroit Public Library (March 15), the 
Free Library of Philadelphia (April 4), the (Chicago 
Public Library (.\pril 12), and the Houston Public 
Library (no date). 

- "The University Circuit," a letter to the Editor in 
New York Times Book Review of March 19, 1972. 

» TLS of November 26, 1971, p. 1472. 



a "decay of interest in .Scott." .Stephen wonders 
whether there will be "some j)ermanent residue 
to delight a distant posterity." This residue can 
best be assured by a contraction of the canon. 
Rich as the Scottish novels are from H' aver ley 
to The Fair Maid of Perth, the redirection of 
modern consciousness toward larger cultural and 
global units makes the particularity of locale, 
speech, and history less appealing, even less un- 
derstandable, to readers. Attempts will be made 
to strip the better novels of prefaces, slow open- 
ings, and antiquarian notes, even to condense 
them as Samuel R. Crockett did in the Red Cap 
Tales of 1904-1908. Readers will no longer be 
drawn to such fully documented life materials as 
we have now. A service to the general reader 
was performed when Lockhart reluctantly reduced 
the bulk of the Life of his father-in-law ; so it 
may be hoped that Edgar Johnson will become 
reconciled to abridging his ample and authorita- 
tive biography of Scott. There is perhaps a need 
for a highly selective life made up of Scott's auto- 
biographical fragment of 1808, his letters, journals, 
and conversations. 

This concentration of interest on the life in 
brief, a few lyrics and ballads, short stories like 
"Wandering Willie's Tale" and "The Two Drov- 
ers," and a novel or two may be Scott's residue 
of delight in a world of ever-accelerating change. 

* * * * 

As the contraction of the popular Scott canon 

set in after 1932, when the last collected edition 
of the Waverley novels was published, the expan- 
sion of that canon by scholars and for scholars 
began. This was the fifth of what may be called 
six great periods — ^surges and resurgences — of 
work on Scott. 

The first, largely journalistic, outpouring came 
during Sir Walter's lifetime, from 1797, when the 
poet Scott was twenty-si.x, to 1832. Of this con- 
temporary abundance the winnowing of time has 
left Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
zrierv; John T^ycester Adolphus, a barrister whose 
Letters to Richard Heber argued by internal evi- 
dence and by comparison of the anonymous novels 
with Scott's acknowledged narrative poems that 
"the Author of Waverley" was Scott; William 
Hazlitt ; and the economist, Nassau William 
Senior. Among reviewers there was enthusiasm 
over the originality and variety of the novels, 
the assortment of living characters, and the his- 
toric sweep, but protests were often renewed 
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against antiquarian i>endantry and general care- 
lessness, the result of haste, overproduction, and 
prolixity, against confused story lines, colorless 
heroes and flaccid heroines, and the difiiculty of 
Lowland and Highland speech. 

This largely critical period was followed by bio- 
graphical and bibliographical activit\- during the 
six years after Scott's death, 1833-1838. Jour- 
nalistic sketches and book-length lives were then 
in considerable demand. A number were pro- 
duced by friends of the novelist's : Robert Cham- 
bers, Allan Cunningham, James Hogg. Washing- 
ton Irving, and Robert Pearse Gillies. But these 
were overshadowed in 1837-1838 by Lockhart's 
seven-volume Memoirs of the Lije of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. This biography I shall discuss later 
in relation to a controversy that still smolders. 

The other great achievement was John George 
Cochrane's quarto Catalogue of the Library at 
Abbotsford (1838). My own copy was unopened 
— ^in the technical sense of its 464 pages never 
having been cut- — when I bought it some 130 
years after publication.* This is perhaps sympto- 
matic of a failure in scholarship. Scott's range 
was forbiddingly great, from folk and antiquarian 
lore, magic, geography, travel, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, law, and politics to arts and sciences, me- 
moirs, and — most impressively — ^history and lit- 
erature in several languages. As Mr. Pottle has 
shown in "The Power of Memory in Boswell and 
Scott," what Sir Walter read he well retained. 
No wonder that many critics and biographers have 
taken the measure of their man without having the 
courage adequately to survey his learning. 

The third and least rewarding period had its 
origin in 1871, the centenary of Scott's birth. 
Although a manual of Waverley characters, a 
study of Scott as poet and a description of "the 
lands of Scott," a defense of the Ballantyne Press 
in "its connection with Scott," and four lives 
came out in that centenary year, not much of 
value survives from the decade of the seventies 
except Leslie Stephen's "Some Words about 
Scott," already referred to, a catalogue of the 
Edinburgh Scott Exhibition, and R. H. Hutton's 
Sir Walter Scott of 1878 in the English Men of 
Letters series. The general tone was one of 
cautious admiration, of defensiveness against Car- 



My copies of Scott bibliographies by Greville Wortli- 
ington (1931) and William C. Van Antwerp ( 1''32^ were 
also unopened when purcliased nearly forty years after 
publication. 



lyle's earlier attack, and of recf^nition that Scott 
was after all slipping. 

It has long been a cliche of literary history that 
for half a century, from about 1880 to 1930, 
little serious attention was paid to Scott. Yet fine 
textual work appeared during the fin de sikcle 
weariness with things Victorian and with sudi 
Victorian favorites as Sir Walter. This I con- 
sider the fourth period of significant activity. 
In 1890 and 1894 David Douglas edited Scott's 
Journal of 1825-1832 and then the Familiar Let- 
ters of Scott and his corresf)ondents ; George 
Saintsbury revised Scott's eighteen -volume edi- 
tion of The Works of John Dryden in 1882-1893 
and in 1897 contributed Sir Walter Scott to the 
Famous Scots Series ; and James Logie Robertson 
edited Scott's poetry in 1894. Two great editicms 
of the Waverley novels were both going through 
the presses from 1892 to 1894, the Dryburgh with 
its revised text and the Border with Andrew 
Lang's highly informative notes. Nor were the 
Edwardians indifferent to Scott, for Thomas F, 
Henderson brought out his careful four-volvune 
edition of Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border in 
1902. Despite carping at inadequacies, the edi- 
tions of Scott's Dryden, his poetry, his fiction, and 
his Minstrelsy have not yet been supplanted. 

The 1932 centenary of Scott's death initiated a 
decade of activity during which scholarship and 
popularization competed for attention. After 
skimming through the many bound volumes of 
autograph letters to Scott (then in the possession 
of Hugh Walpole), Wilfred Partington scooped 
everyone with a lively sampling of The Private 
Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott in 1930, fol- 
lowing this with a centenary collection plucked 
from the same Sir Walter's Post -Bag. Slower in 
production was the twelve-volume Centenary Edi- 
tion of The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (1932- 
1937), which was magnificent in inception and 
hasty in execution. It gradually became apparent 
that Sir Herbert Grierson was not temperamen- 
tally suited to the exacting work, finished in his 
seventy-first year, and that his assistant editors 
were perhaps acquiring their skill on the job. 
Issuing the slow-moving volumes during the De- 
pression, Constable would have broken off pub- 
lication if Sir Alexander Grant had not provided 
a subsidy. Two indexes exist in tnanuscript, cmc 
hy William M. Parker in the National I.ibrarv 
of Scotland and the other in private hands, but 
both unlikely to appear because of the expense 
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and because of the discovery of hundreds of new 
Scott letters since the 1930's. 

The first significant impact of the Scott letters 
■was on Sir Herbert himself, who found his study 

of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, in 1938 a more con- 
genial task than editing. The modest sub-title, 
"A New Life supplementary to, and corrective 
of, Lockhart's Biography," and a certain tameness 
of style won fewer readers to this finely balanced 
estimate than enjoyed John Buchan's life of his 
fellows novelist. Sir Walter Scott (1932). 

Henderson's edition of the Minstrelsy was re- 
issued in the centenary year, but Douglas's trans- 
scription of the Journal, because of its omissions 
and silent corrections, was replaced by John G. 
Tait and William M. Parker's revision of the 
text in 1939-1946. The bibliographical work then 
taken up has continued almost to the present, 
from Greville Worthington's Waverley first edi- 
tions (1931), William C. Van Antwerp's col- 
lector's first editions (1932), and William Ruff's 
poetical works of 1796-1832 (1938) to James C. 
Corson's coverage of works about Scott 1797- 
1940 fl943) and the same authority's broader but 
sketchier listing in The New Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy of English Literature (1969). In a sense. 
James T. Hillhouse's informative survey of The 
Waverley Novels and Their Critics of 1936 is the 
best kind of bibliography. But the unified and 
fully comprehensive Scott bibliography required 
by scholarship may be too demanding ever to be 
attempted — or completed. 

***** 

Neither 1871 nor 1932 gave a significant new 
direction to Scott studies, but the sixth period of 
heightened activity revalued Scott as a realist 
emerging from eighteenth-century Enlightenment, 
as a portrayer of tension and change,* and as a 
novelist of historical manners. Although this pe- 
riod was brought to a focus in the bicentenary 
year of 1971, it had deep roots. In his "mate- 
ralistic treatment of literary history," the Hun- 
garian critic, Georg Lukacs, arrived at an open 
historicist interpretation of the Waverley novels. 
In The Historical Novel, which appeared in Rus- 
sian in 1937, in German in 1955, and in an 
English version in 1962. as well as in Studies in 
European Realism (1950), this Marxist godfather 
of the modern rehabilitation of Scott classes Sir 



* This phrasing had become a critical commonplace by 
1968 when Robin Mayhead called one section of his 
I flatter Scott "Tensions in a Changing Society." 



Walter with Goethe, Stendhal, Pushkin, and Gott- 
fried Keller among the realists or anti-romantics. 
Scott's vision of history as process is innovative, 
moving, and true, authentically recreating the so- 
cial and economic components of a most im- 
placable "historical necessity." * 

If Lukacs is the godfather, David Daiches is 
certainly the father of the rehabilitation move- 
ment. In "Scott's Achievement as a Novelist" 
(1952) and elsewhere he persuasively argues that 
Sir Walter was a lover of the past but a believer 
in the present, a creative artist and a culture his- 
torian centrally concerned "with the transition 
from the age of heroic violence to the age of 
prudence." Out of these opposed attractions 
emerges that tension which quickens his best work 
and out of the tension, complexity, and empathy 
of Scott's fiction emerge the conflicting interpre- 
tations of critics. 

Thematic and at times overschematic approaches 
to Scott come from the search for consistent pat- 
terns and progressions, for an open sesame to 
imderstanding, such as law or justice or property. 
In an impressive but arbitrary monograph, The 
Hero of the IVaverley Novels (1963), Alexander 
Welsh arrives at a closed historical interpretation 
in which Scott's good, as opposed to his dark and 
ambiguous, heroes are passive not only because 
they are observers of and mediators between the 
forces of conservation and of disruption in society, 
but because they are ultimately governed in their 
anxieties and their loyalties by property, the basis 
of an ordered, law-regarding polity. To Welsh's 
way of thinking, this makes Sir Walter an Ed- 
mund Burke traditionalist with a suspicion of 
change, a writer of modified romance. 

Different from the search for a unifying inter- 
pretive principle is the attitude of openmindediiess 
in reading the Waverley novels, of willingness to 
recognize with Scott himself the irrational in life 
and to judge as one goes along without using a 
kit of presuppositions. A compromise between 
the two critical strategies, the lone thesis and the 
shifting base of various themes was struck by 
Francis R. Hart in an article on The Fair Maid 
of Perth (1964) and two years later in a book, 
Scott's Novels: The Plotting of Historic Sur- 
vival. A constant is Hart's quest for "significant 

0 Conirarily, an earlier leftist critic, William Hazlitt, 
finding no dynamic of suciocultural determinism in his 
popular contemporary, atiackcil Scott in 1825 as a "de- 
graded" genius who lauded .i static past .ind "would fain 
put down the SPIRIT OF THE AGE." 
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form," the expressiveness of content through form. 
Flexibility is shown in the recognition of conflict 
between the impulse toward humanity and the 
dehumanizing sway of religious and political fana- 
ticisms, of illusions and abstractions. The hope 
of civilized survival may appear to change with 
period and place, but it remains profoundly the 
same. 

A modified eclecticism in which each novel, 

within certain limits, is allowed to suggest the 
laws by which it is to be judged may be found 
in Thomas Crawford's Scott of 1965, A. O. J. 
Cockshut's Till' Achievement of Sir Walter Scott 
of 1969, and the critical chapters of Edgar John- 
son's Sir Walter Scott: The Great Unknown of 
1970. What these men surest is at times bel- 
ligerently affirmed by Robert C. Gordon in Under 
Which King? A Study of the Scottish Waverley 
Novels (1969). If a reader cannot have both 
values, richness is certainly preferable to orderli- 
ness, but some larger synthesis may well include 
the two. For instance, seemingly disparate ele- 
ments may be brought into a kind of harmony by 
the counterpointing of realism and romance. Al- 
though such criticism too often tends to be over- 
generous to Scott's faults, I believe that the 
larger appreciation of the Waverley novels lies in 
that direction. One senses in the novels the 
countermovement of rationality toward acceptance 
of the present, toward reality, and of the im^na- 
tion toward the past and its lost heroisms, toward 
illusion — all forming a vast circular movement 
which encompasses life in much of its contradic- 
tion and complexity. 

In structured and in relatively free criticism of 
the novels, as in Jamesian and pre-Jamesian stan- 
dards, the overtones of aesthetic righteousness can 
sometimes be heard. So too, in estimates of Scott 
the man. a strenuousness of loyalty or animosity 
seems to have roots in moral fervor, often relating 
to class, politics, or religion. The Laird of Ab- 
botsford became a culture hero who easily over- 
shadowed the Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, and 
competed with the Plowboy Poet, Robert Bums, 
for Scottish affection. Adulation, reprobation, 
and critical distortion were inevitable. 

Although there were rumblings during Scott's 
lifetime, the controversy began with Lockhart's 
Life of Scott, which put the blame for the collapse 
of the writing-editing-printing-publishing venture 
of Scott, James and John Ballantyne, Thomas Con- 
stable, and Robert Cadell on the Ballantyne broth- 
ers. The Ballantyne trustees rebutted, Lockhart 



coimtered, Charles Dickens joined the fray in 
1839, and the dispute was renewed in nineteentii- 
century histories of publishing houses. In our own 
century Donald Carswell, John Buchan. James 
Glen, Sir Herbert Grierson, and Edgar Johnson 
have tried to assess the complex evidence. Some 
kind of climax was reached in Eric Quayle's The 
Ruin of Sir Walter Scott (1968), which finds 
Scott's son-in-law to have been "an unmitigated 
liar and biographical scoundrel," exonerates the 
Ballantynes, and pronounces the weak, deceptive, 
land-hungry Scott guilty.^ 

I for one think the debate has gone on long 
enough. Sir Walter shared the failings of over- 
confident, undercapitalized businessmen during 
the post-Napoleonic boom and was disingenuous 
as a secret partner. Many were in the gamble 
together, and Scott's financial house of cards did 
not topple tmtil the London firm of Hurst, Robin- 
son & Co. went down. None emerged from this 
disaster more honorably than Scott, with killing 
labor to pay off debts and with a picturesque 
estate which his descendants and cotmtless visitors 
to -Xbbotsfnrd, increasing from 1,000 in 1833 to 
64,000 in 1971 . have enjoyed.* 

Perhaps the greatest harm done by this pro- 
tracted argument has been the forging of a stereo- 
type which has lessened the novelist's stature as 
an artist. Discussing Lockhart's Life in The Lon- 
don and Westminster Review of January, 1838. 
Thomas Carlyle almost ineradicably stamped his 
sharp formulation on the critical consciousness. 
Sir Walter was a worlding who sold his artistic 
integrity for land, a bric-a-brac castle, and a laird's 
patrimony. The consequence was his failure to 
plumb character deeply, to convey a message, or 
to display intellect. Even in our century Carlyk 
looks o\er the shoulder of such writers as Archi- 
bald Stalker, Donald Carswell. Benedetto Croce, 
David Craig, Christina Keith, and John Lauber. 
It is true that Scott consciously ranked the crea- 
tion of an ancestral estate above the creation of 
narrative entertainment, but it is also true that 
his genius went into the W^averley novels and 
only his talent as antiquary, collector, and pro- 
genitor into the building of Abbotsford. 



^ The quotation is from Quayle's letter to the Editor 
of the Times Literary Supplement of March 13, l^*'. 
(Quayle's title is reminiscent of Leslie Stephen's "The 
Story of Scott's Ruin," The Camhill Magamu of April, 
1897.) 

> These figures appear in a helpful letter of April < 
1972, from Mrs. Patricia Maxwell-Scott. 
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Not only did Lockhart's Life excite contention 
over Scott's business and literary morality, it 
elicited a train of questions about the biographer's 
frankness or suppression, about his possible sacri- 
fice of truth to filial loyalty or to his art. The 
most serious erosion of Lockhart's credibility came 
during Grierson's work on the Centenary Edition, 
when Lockhart's manipulation of Scott's letters 
was fully exposed. Although Johnson has been 
more magnanimous than carping in his Scott, he 
has made Lockhart's accuracy even more suspect 
than did Grierson and Parker. 

As in all such revisions of judgment, when the 
p<jndulum has reached one limit it begins to swing 
back. In a review Hart has taken issue with 
Johnson for asserting that Sir Walter never had 
a satisfactory biographer. Instead, Lockhart kept 
any propensity to hero worship under control and 
showed keen moral judgment and a willingness to 
accept Scott's contradictions in a vivid, articu- 
lated work of art whose chief fault was lack of 
"historical and documentary scrupulousness." A 
much fuller rehabilitation appeared only last year 
in Hart's monograph on Lockhart As Romantic 
Biographer : A Study nf Art and Tnith.^ For the 
present, Lockhart may perhaps claim his former 
rank in British literary biography as second only 
to Boswell. 

Carlyle's attack on Scott was resumed by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson in an article on "Victor 
Hugo's Romances," written at the age of twenty- 
three for The Cornhill Magazine of Auj^ust, 1874: 
"There never was artist more unconscious than 
Scott." Returning to his point in "A Gossip on 
Romance" {Longman's Magazine of November, 
1882), Stevenson asserts that, despite being "a 
man of the finest creative instinct," Scott was 
"hardly a great artist ; hardly, in the manful sense, 
an artist at all," being clumsy in style, "fre- 
quently weak," careless, and lazy. After this 
downgrading, further study of a non-artist might 
seem paradoxical. In his Sir Waller Scott of 
1966, John I^uber declares that Scott's "work is 
no longer part of tlie living novel" and the man 
himself has "become purely a historical figure." 
Elsewhere, I^uber finds Scott so concerned with 

^ The subtitle is used in the .AiTiericiii. iioi in tlie 
Scottish, iirinting of 1971. The dating of the Preface, 
February, 1970, explains the lack of any comment on 
Johnson's Scott (September, 1970). This lack Hart makes 
up in his review, "The Romance of Apollo's Venal Son : 
Edgar Johnson's 'Scott,' " Vtrfliuia Quarterly Rn-iew 46, 
4 (Autumn, 1970) : pp. 680^688, from which 1 quote 
above. 



.subject matter as to be indifferent to "the artistic 
qualities of the novel," to plot or technique.'" 
Christina Keith escapes the paradox in The Au- 
thor of IVaverley: A Study of the Personality of 
Sir Walter Scott of 1964 : "Whatever be the dust 
on the novels there is no dust at all on him." 
Carlyle's doubts about the intellectuality of the 
author of Wavcrley are modified by Miss Keith, 
who regrets that Scott's "great intellect" was not 
focused on his novels. Robin Mayhead, Cockshut, 
and Johnson, however, are fully aware of Scott's 
fine intellect at work in fiction. 

Other questions, not significantly raised by Car- 
lyle, are now in debate. From Lukacs and V. S. 
Pritchett to Edgar Johnson, we have been assured 
that Scott is a realistic novelist. Others still look 
on him as a writer of romances. Lord David 
Cecil and more recent critics perhaps come nearer 
the truth wlien they argue that .Scott combines 
realism with romance, wiiich he makes comple- 
mentary rather than exclusive. If romance may 
be associated with a feeling of heightened inten- 
sity, as Charles C. Walcutt does, then Scott intro- 
duces his readers to romantic events in romantic 
times and places. But he imposes rational re- 
straints and values on these in the manner of a 
romantic realist. 

Also in debate is Scott's belief in a changing 
or a changeless humanity, which lias a bearing on 
his optimism or his pessimism. In Romanticism 
and the Social Order (1969), the English his- 
torian R. \V. Harris e.xplains that Scott adheres 
in Waverley to the eighteenth-century view of an 
unchanging human nature. Duncan Forbes also 
finds .Scf>tt a believer in a constant humanity, but 
to G. M. Trevelyan he is a believer in change 
and to John Henry Raleigh "a classic apostle of 
progress." Still another interpretation is that the 
Scott of Itanhoc had changed fnnii tlie Scuti i>f 
Waverley, modifying his earlier Enlightenment 
certainties. It is this capacity of growth, as well 
as his sympathy and breadth of vision, that .gives 
Scott's fiction what was once known as its Shakes- 
pearean quality and now, in E. M. W. Tillyard's 
phrase, its epicising power, a largeness of satis- 
faction rarely found outside of writers like Field- 
ing and Tolstoy. 

::^c sfe ^- * !*: 

The latest developments in the Scott revival 
were quickened last year, from August fifteenth to 

^" "Scott on the -Art of Fiction," Studies in English 
Literature 3, 4 (August, 1963) : pp, 543-SS4. 
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tw eiity-first, by the Sir \\ alter Scott Bicentenary 
Conference in Edinburgh, commemorating birth, 
not death. About forty scholars addressed dele- 
gates from East and West and Down Under on 
Scott's fiction, his poetry, manuscripts, letters, 
journal, biograpliy, and cultural background, his 
relations to art. music, history, to foreip^n coun- 
tries and people, to Byron, bibliography, sagas 
and periodicals. 

At the plenary session when sucli ([uestions as 
the publication of Conference papers and of a 
new edition of Scott's letters were raised, the dele- 
gates ran into a besetting problem — publishers' 
cold feet. It now seems that between lialf and 
three-quarters of the papers will be brought out 
by an Edinburgh publisher and will be illustrated. 
The preliminary planning of a more accurate, com- 
prehensive, and fully annotated edition of the 
letters has already begun at the National Library 
of Scotland. It will take years and the collabora- 
tion of many specialists and will be preceded by a 
checklist of all known correspondence to and 
from Sir Walter. Because of dissatisfaction 
with the edition nf Scott's Journal which Tait 
and Parker meant to supplant the work of David 
Douglas, the Qarendon Press will publish next 
month (May) W. E. K. Anderson's more careful 
transcript of that great autobiographical document. 

In fact, reediting is one of the major Scott 
activities today. Although there were fifty edi- 
tions of the Waverley novels betweeji Scott's 
death and 1932, no complete set has come from 
the press in the last forty years. A critical edition 
was contracted for by a publishing house, only to 
be abandoned after printing had begun. Readers 
will probably continue to accept the Dryburgh and 
Border editions of 1892-1894 as standard while 
expecting single titles to appear in Everyman's 
Library (edited by such authorities as Arthur M. 
Clark, James C. Corson, and W illiam M. Parker ) 
and in the Oxford English Novels series. Ju.st 
last month, the Penguin ll'mrrlcy ap])eared, 
edited bv Andrew 1). Hudk and w itli a text bascil 
on Dr. Isabel Brown's work on the manuscript. 
Research is now going forward enthusiastically 
on the sources and manuscripts of Scott's creative 
editing and on folk literature generally. It seem'; 
likely that the Miiistrclsy of the Scottish Hordev. 
last edited seventy years ago, will be handsomely 
serviced by ballad scholars and that Andrew 
Lang's Scott and the Border Minstrelsy of 1*^10 
will be largely superseded. 



As anyone could predict, dissertations on Scott 
are on the increase. From 1893 to 1966 Germany 
produced more of these apprentice pieces, too often 
dreary source-hunting, than any other country. 
The f nited States drew alongside in 1967 and 
is now leading the field with an average of three 
a year. Twenty different Scott projects are listed 
in the 1969 Register of Scottish Literary Studies. 
Post-doctoral research now in progress includes 
critical appraisals of the Waverley novels, studies 
of Scott and Byron, Scott's Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, Scott in Malta, and operatic versions 
of Scott. To my way of thinking the greatest 
needs in scholarship are a wise monograph on 
Scott as a great comic writer and the placing of 
Scott in a context of world literature. 

The exactitude and originality of work now 
being done may largely be credited to universities. 
These centers of research have also begun spon- 
soring periodicals receptive to Scott, such as 
Studies i)i Scottish Literature. 1963- , edited 
by c;. Ross Roy at the Texas Technological Col- 
lege and then at the University of South Carolina, 
and Scottish Literary News. 1970- , of the 
Association for Scottish Literary Studies centered 
at the University of Aberdeen, whose Scottish 
Group produces an Annual Bibliography of Scot- 
tish Literature (1969 on). 

The renaissance of academic interest in Scot- 
land is tardily responsive to the old complaint of 
cultural nationalists that English literature has 
excluded Scottish literature from the curriculum 
long enough. Glasgow University, I believe, was 
the fir.st to introduce Scottish literature, and in 
1969-1970 the English Literature Department of 
Edinburgh University, in collaboration with the 
School of Scottish Studies, was late in offering a 
\ear's work in Scottish literature as part of an 
ordinary degree in arts or of an English honours 
program. Registration, to quote Ian Campbell, 
"rellected ;i very limited interest in the subject." 
In K*72-!*>73 the University of Aberdeen will 
initiate a postgraduate course in Scottish litera- 
ture from 1700 to 1832 leading to a master's de 
gree for candidates who already have an honours 
degree in T'"ng]isli or American literature. 

All this seems reminiscent of the struggle 
decades ago to establish courses in American 
literature in our universities. If the Scottish 
drive for recognition is as successful as the Ameri- 
can, departments or even schools of Scottish 
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studies may be opened in England, Canada, the 
United States, and Down Under, and Scotland 
may b^n exporting visiting professors. And 
then, if Scottish authors are better and more widely 
taught, general literate interest in Scott may be 
aroused once more. The near monopoly of Scott 
by scholars may thus be broken down, the chasm 
between the contracting popular and the expand- 
ing academic canons of his work may narrow, and 



my gloomy prediction about Scott's future among 
readers may fortunately have to be modified.** 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance drawn 
from two letters of March 23 and April 11, 1972, in which 
Professor William Beattie brilliantly discusses past and 
present developments in Scott scholarship, and a long and 
stimnlating letter of March 27 written by Dr. James C. 
Corson, as well as generously informative letters of 
March 24 and April 7 from Dr. Ian Campbell and Mr. 
Thomas Crawford. 
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In the primed copy of "The Eoliaii Harp" 
of 1797, Coleridge penciled in the margin, "This 
I think the most perfect poem I ever wrote"; 
with characteristic self-deprecation he added, "Bad 
may be the best perhaps." * Coleridge's first sen- 
tence is justified by the crucial part played by the 
poem not only in his own poetic development, 
but as the first and paradigmatic instance of the 
central romantic form I have elsewhere called "the 
greater romantic lyric" of description and medi- 
tation. 

In the mid-1790's Coleridge's ambitious longer 
poems were in the genre he called "the sublimer 
Ode," in which he imitated the oracular manner 
and visionary matter of an earlier era when, as 
he said, "the Bard and the Prophet were one and 
the same character."' Writing amid the hopes 
and terrors engendered by the turbulent earlv 
years of the French Revolution, he had tried- 
emulating Milton in an earlier period of revolu- 
tionary crisis — to endow his poems with a reso- 
nant and authoritative public voice, like that of 
the Biblical prophets, as the sanction for a philo- 
sophical, theological, and moral frame of reference 
that would help his contemporaries keep their 
bearings in a time of dereliction and dismay. 
These poems included passages of eloquence, but 
they manifested a borrowed and unconvincing 
stance, ill-digested Miltonisms, and a shrill fal- 
setto voice; as Coleridge himself commented, in 
the effort to dramatize and give "a poetic colour- 
ing to abstract and metaphysical truths," his 
poetry "is crowded and sweats beneath a heavy 
burthen of Ideas and Imager v ! It has seldom 
Ease."' 



^ Cited by James Dykes Campbell, ed.. The Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1893), p. 
578. 

''Dedication to "Ode on the Departing Year" (1796), 
in Ernest Hartley Coleridge, ed.. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (2 v., Oxford. 1912) 

2: p. 1114. 

* Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (2 
v., Oxford, 1907) 1, 3; Collected Letters of Samuel 



in "The Eolian llarj)" Coleridge established tiie 
presence of a private person in a localized setting, 
speaking with a conversational voice in a fluent 
blank verse that conceals the intricacy of the struc- 
ture, in which the counter-movements of descrip- 
tion and meditation form a double helix. The 
poem begins with a description of observed details 
of the outer scene, then turns inward to the play 
of the observing consciousness; at the same time 
the consciousness, freed from time and space, 
moves out through a sustained evolution of mem- 
ory, thought, and anticipation, which is controlled 
throughout by the seemingly casually chosen par- 
ticulars of the physical setting, rises to a climactic 
moment of vision beyond sense, then turns again 
outward and also rounds back to end where it 
had begun, with a recapitulation of the details of 
the outer scene. "The Eolian Harp" is a flawed 
instance of this remarkable poetic invention ; there 
are instances of stock diction and standard moral 
parallels ("Meet emblems they of Innocence and 
Love!" "such should Wisdom be"), and the con- 
cluding verse-paragraph strikes the modern reader 
as a timid and ineptly managed retreat to religious 
orthodoxy from the bold speculation of the middle 
of the poem. Within a few \cars, however. Cole- 
ridge eliminated such weaknesses to achieve a 
perfection of the circuitous lyric of description 
and meditation in "Frost at Midnight" (1798"). 

The standard text of "The Eolian Harp" (re- 
produced at the end of this essay) is usually dated 
1795, but is in fact the version that Coleridge 
published in his collected poems, Sybrllinc Leaves, 
in 1817. Between 1795 and 1817 the poem wzs 
frequently altered and supplemented so that, al- 
though it was the first of his conversation po^ms 
to be undertaken, it was the last to be completed. 
The final version is thus a palimpsest that can 
serve as an index to Coleridge's evolving thought 
and imagination o\ er a period of twenty-two vears 
— the crucial years between his early and his 

Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (6 v., Oxford, 
1956-1971) 1: p. 137 (11 Dec., 1794). 
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mature views of the world. I shall sketch the 
four chief stages of the poem's development; ref- 
erences are to the line-numbers in the standard 
text. 

( 1 ) The first stage was a manuscript draft of 
seventeen lines entitled "Effusion 35, Clevedon, 
August 20th, 1795."* It corresponds, though 
witli diffcrenoes of detail, to the first sixteen and 
one-half lines of the final version. "Effusion" 
connoted a spontaneous expression of personal 
circumstances and feelings. On Augtist 20 Cole- 
ridf(e was engaged to marry .Sara Fricker, and 
the poem represents the lovers on a visit to the 
cottage in Somersetshire that they were about to 
rent as tiieir first home. The poet is seated hy 
the cottage at evening, his bride leaning against 
his arm, receptive to the light and scents and 
sounds of the peaceful scene. In the partly 
opened window they place that favorite romantic 
musical instrument, a wind harp — that is, an 
oblong sounding box whose strings, in response to 
the variahle touch of the breeze, vibrate into 
chords of altering pitch and loudness. The lover's 
consciousness invests the relations of the casement 
and the harp, the harp and the circumambient 
breeze, with the posture, languor, and guile of the 
erotic dalliance between the human couple. In the 
final rendering of these lines : 

And that simplest Lute. 

Placed lengtli-ways in the clasping casement, hark! 
How by the desultory breeze caress'd 
Like some coy maid half yielding to licr lover. 
It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong 1 

(2) The second chief stage was the first pub- 
lished version in Coleridge's Poems on Various 
Subjects of 1796. .Although still called an "Ef- 
fusion," the poem has been developed into an 
obviously artful construction of fifty-six lines; it 
corresponds to all of the final text except tliat it 
lacks the passage, lines 26-^3. This version is 
the one that justifies the usual description of "The 
Eolian Harp" as a wedding or honeymoon poem : 
Coleridge and Sara, having been married on Oc- 
tober 4, 1795, are now living in the cottage at 
Qevedon.' Taking up where the earlier manu- 



This iKJcm is printed from the manuscript at Rugby 
Scliool in The Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2: 
p. 1021. The editor also prints a transcript of a MS 
draft of "The Eolian Harp" written in 1797 (2: pp. 
1021-1023). 

* This poem was written in the period of love and 
happiness between Coleridge's at first reluctant courtship 



script left off, Coleridge first continues the earlier 
sexual imagery (the sounds, at the bolder impor- 
tunities of the masculine wind, "Over delicious 

surges sink and rise"), then introduces a descrip- 
tive tour-de-force wherein the witchery of nature's 
music transforms, to the musing mind, the sights 
and odors and sounds of this world into a fantasy 
of "Fairy-Land" or ( the subsequent imagery sug- 
gests) of an exotic paradise, 

Wliere Melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise. 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untam'd wing ! 

The poet's meditation now .shifts (line 34) to 
recall recurrent occasions in which — not at eve- 
ning and in the company of the beloved, but alone 
and while resting from his work at high noon — 
he lies stretched out on a nearby hillside, watching 
the dance of sunlight on the sea. In this remem- 
bered situation the presently perceived wind-harp 
remains the vehicle of the metaphoric process of 
thought, but the poet, when musing in solitude, 
is preoccupied not with love but with metaphysics. 
First the sounds of the harp (lines 39-43) become 
the analogue for the fantasies that, random and 
various as the breeze, "Traverse my indolent and 
passive brain." Then, in a sudden focus of the 
random thoughts, the harp modulates into a radi- 
cal image for the consciousness of all living 
things, responding with the music of thought to 
one divine and all-informing breeze : 

And what it all of animated nature 

Be but organic Harps diversely frani'd 

That tremble into tliougln. as o'er theiu .sweeps 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze. 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? 

The term "plastic" for a formative and organiz- 
ing principle within nature — derived from Ralj)h 
Cudworth and other seventeenth-century Neo- 
platonists — was widely used in the 1790's, and 

Coleridge suggested in several other poems written 
at the time of "The Eolian Ilarp" that there is 
in nature an indwelling cause of the organization 

and his stormy family life. .\s he wrote to his close 
friend Thomas l^oole on October 7, 1795, in a passage 
closely related to details of the poem : 

"On Sunday morning I was mnrrird . . . united to the 
woman, wiioni I love Ix-st of all cri'alcd Beings. — We are 
settled- — nay — quite domesticated at Clevedon — Our com- 
fortable Cot! — ! . . . The prosi)ect around us is perhaps 
more various than any in the kingdom — Mine Eye glut- 
tonizes. — The Sea — the distant Islands! — the opposite 
Coasts! — I shall asMiredly write Rhjrmes — ^let the nine 
Muses prevent it, if they can — ." 
(Collected Letters 1: p. 160; see also 1: p. 164). 
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and consciousness of all individual existents.* But 
he a.ways expressed this concept in a guarded 
wvf, and in 'HThe Eolian Harp" he presents it in 

the mf>de of a hypothetical question. Even in :hi = 
form it turns out to be too bold, for even more 
than in his contemporary poems, it opens up a 
poadbility that filled Coleridge with metaphv sical 
terror: the world-view he called "Pantheism." 
That is, the passage threatens to absorb a trans- 
cendent and personal Creator of the world, with- 
out remainf|<T, into an indwelling Soul of Nature, 
the Fneutna or Spiritus Stuer or Anima Mundi 
at the Stoics and Xeoplatonists. which informs all 
the material universe and constitutes all modes of 
consciousness. Furthermore, as in the pagan phi- 
losophers who liad taken the terms pneuma, spiri- 
tus, and attinui in the literal sense of breeze or 
breath, Coleridp^e's "intellectual breeze" even sug- 
gests a regressive form of the religion of Nature 
in which the unifying presence is a sacred wind 
or divine breath.' The poet therefore represents 
his hypothetirril speculation as having been spoken 
aloud, so that Sara — the voice of domestic Chris- 
tian piety, a dramatized aspect of Coleridge's own 
divifled mind — ^may dispraise such philosophy as 
"shapings of the unregenerate mind." The lyric 
speaker precipitately retracts the analogy- and in- 
stead acknowledges his faith in a Christian Deity- 
capable of yieMinf,'. to a sinful and miserable man. 
a grace beyond his deserts. The listing of these 
gifts in the concluding line closes the circle of 
the poem by repeating, in reverse order, the de- 
scriptive details of the beginning : "Peace, and 
this Cot, and thee, heart-honour'd Maid" — ending 
thus with the "pensive Sara" addressed in the 
opening phrase. 

C.3) Except that it dropped "Effusion" from the 
title, Coleridge's Poems of 1797 reproduced the 
version publisiied in 1796. Coleridge introduced 
the third major change six years later, in his 
Poems of 1803. Here he deleted lines 21-25 — ^the 
comparison of the music of the wind harp to the 

•H. W. Piper, The Active Unh'erse: Pantheism and 

the Concept of Imaoinatimi in the lin<ilish Romantic Ports 
(Ix)ndon, 1%2), pp. 43-46. For related passages of verse 
written by Coleridge in the mid-Ws, sec "Religious Mus- 
ings," 11. 402-408; "The Destiny of Nations," 11. 36-49. 
and the earlier draft of this work in Complete Poetical 
Works, 2: p. 1025. 

^ See M. H. Abranis, "The Corrcspcndenl Brcczo : .\ 
Romantic Metaphor," in .'Xbrams, ed., English Romantic 
Poets: Modern Essays in Criticism (New York, I960), 
ppi 44-46. A detailed account of Coleridge's long strug- 
gle with Pantheism is Thomas McFarland, Coleridge 
and the Pantheist Tradition (Oxford, 1969). 



sound of twilight elfins ' — in order to move di- 
rectly from the relationship of the two hvunau 
lorers. as inured m tiie erotic interplay between 
breeze and harp, to an encompassing love that 
relates the poet to all things in a world where 
even the silent air is potential music. In the 
original veraon of this inserted passage: 

Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to lore all dungs in a World hke diis, 
Where e'en die Breezes of the simple Air 
Possess die power and Spirit of Mdody ! 

(4 ) The fourth important change completes the 
poem as we have it now. In his collected poetry 
of 1817, Sybettine Leaves, Coleridge for the first 
time entitled the poem "The Eolian Harp." He 
restored the lines on fairy-land and the birds of 
paradise which he had droj^ied from the preceding 
edition, letting them stand between the passage 
on human love and that on the love for all things. 
Then, after he had finished correcting the proofs 
for Sybelline Leaves, Coleridge sent the printer 
a list of Errata in which he included, for insertion 
immediately after the lines on the birds of para- 
dise, a new quatrain, together with a version of 
the succeeding passage on the love for all things 
which he had revised so as to accord with these 
four new lines. The total insertion, which I 
reproduce as it was printed in the Errata, consti- 
tutes lines 26-33 of the final text: 

O ! the one Life, within us and abroad. 
Which meets all Motion and becomes its soul, 
A Light in Sound, a sound-like power in Light. 
Rhythm in all Thought, and Joyance every where — 
.Methinks. it .should have been impossible 
Not to love ail things in a world so till'd. 
Where the breeze warbles and the mute still Air 
Is Music slund>ering on its instrument ! 

"O! the one Life. . . ." The exclamation in- 
troduces a moment of vision that every reader 
feels to be the imaginative climax of the poem. 
These lines. howe\'er. in T. S. Eliot's phrase, 
communicate before they are understood. In the 
confidence that they will communicate more sub- 
tly and richly after they are understood — and also 
that to understand them is to understand what is 
most distinctive in Coleridge's mature thought and 
imagination — 1 shall undertake to explicate the 
passage by seeking answers to four questions: 

•> Coleridge had made an tmsuccessfu! attempt to get his 
lirinter to tielete the passage on fairy-land and the birds 
of paradise from the preceding version in the Poems of 
1797; see George Whalley, "Coleridge and Southey in 
Bristol. 1795," Review of English Studies, new ser^ 1 
fl950): p. 332n. 
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What did Coleridge mean by his allusion to "A 
light in sound, a sound-like power in light" ? How 
is this allusion related to "the one Life within us 
and abroad / Which meets all motion" ? In what 
way does the insight into a light in sound justify 
the sense of "Joyance every where"? And what 
has this entire complex of a light in sound, the 
one Life, and universal joyance to do with the 
relation between the human lovers that precedes 
it and the culminating love for all things that 
follows it? 

K.xploration of the conceptual scheme that un- 
derlies this passage involves Coleridge's views 
about Newton's Opticks, Newton's scientific meth- 
ods and theories, and the post-Newtonian world 
picture : the new metaphysical system that Cole- 
ridge constructed on the basis of his reading in 
Friedrich von Schelling and other German Natur- 
pliilosnphcii : concepts that he found in Jacob 
Boehine and other esoteric thinkers; as well as 
his interpretation of the Biblical accounts of the 
creation and the Incarnation; so that I must be 
very selective. Rut even a cursory survey of the 
cogniti\e infra-structure of the imaginative mo- 
ment expressed in these eight lines will indicate 
that they implicate a much heavier "burthen of 
ideas" than that under which his early bardic 
poems had sweated and strained. Coleridge la- 
mented repeatedly that metaphysics and "abstruse 
thon.uht." to which he had turned for refuge from 
personal disasters, had depressed or destroyed his 
power of poetry. L'nwanted "metaphysical trains 
of thought," he wrote in a letter to Sotheby, 

when I wislied to write a ])oein. beat up Game of t:ii 
other kind — instead of a Covey of poetic Partridges 
with whirring: wings of music ... up came a meta- 

I>hysical Bustard, urging it's .slow, heavy. I.-ibnrious. 
earth-skimming Fliglit. over dreary & level Wastes. 

But less than a week earlier Coleridge had also 
insisted to the same correspondent that "a great 
Poet must be, implicite if not explicite. a profound 
Metaphysician. He may not have it in logical 
coherence. . . . But he must have it by Tact. 
. . • It is because, in the passage of "The 
Rolian Harp" whicli is our concern, the burthen 
of ideas remains largely implicit within the imagi- 
native insight it generated and supported that 

' Collected Leitrrs. to William .Sotheby, 19 July, 1802, 
2: p. 814; 13 July, 1802, 2: p. 810. Coleridge wrote to 
Wordsworth on 3 July, 1803: You are "a great Poet by 
inspirations, & in the Moments of revelatkm, but ... a 
thinking feeling Philosopher habitually . . ." (ibid., p. 
•>57). 



Coleridge is able to write philosophical poetry 
with the ease he had earlier sought and here 
supremely achieved. 

I. A LIGHT IN SOUND 

W'hat are we to make of the mysterious refer- 
ence to "A light in sound, a sound-like power in 
light"? The figures, technically, are oxymorons, 
•uid have u.sually been interpreted as alluding to 
synesthesia — the phenomenon in which the stimu- 
lation of one sense evokes a response involving a 
different sense. There had during the preceding 
century been intense interest, among poets and 
critics as well as philosophers, in such intersen- 
sory phenomena, stimulated in part by Newton's 
analogies in his Of^tirks between the propagation 
of light and of sound and between the perception 
of harmony and discord in musical tones and in 
colors.'" Coleridge shared this interest in what 
he called in the Bioiiraphia Litcraria "the zrstigia 
comiiiunia of the senses, the latency of all in each, 
and more especially . . . the excitement of vision 
l)y sound." and the line "a light in sound" may 
include the suggestion of such a vestigial common- 
sensorium as an instance of the universal "latency 
of all in each" that leads to the poet's invocation 
of the one Life. But Coleridge's orbit of refer- 
ence in this line is much wider than the psychol- 
ogy of sense-perception, for it involves a total 
metaphysic of the constitution of the material 
universe, of the nature of life, and of the relation 
of the mind to the universe it perceives. 

The quatrain of "The Eolian Harp" on a light 
in sound was added in a list of Errata to Sybel- 
line Leaves that Coleridge composed no earlier 
than the spring of 1816. and possibly as late as 
the spring of 1817.** This places the writing of 

Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, "Harmony of tlie Scu-iies 
in English, German, and French Romanticism," I'ubL 
Mod. Lang. Assn. 47 (1932): pp. 577-592; Marjorie 
Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), 
chap. 4. For the association of synesthetic experience 
with the music of the Eolian harp, see Glenn O'Malley, 
"Shelley's '.\ir-Prism.' " .Iforfrrn Philoloav 55 (1958): 
pp. 181-182. 

1^ Biographia Litcraria 2 : p. 103. See also Coleridge's 
letter of 1801, in which he expressed his intention "to 
evolve all the five senses, that is, to deduce them from 
one sense . . ." (Collected Letters 2: p. 706). 

i-On February 10. 1816, Coleridge returned to his pub- 
lisher, John Gutch of Bristol, the signatures of the prwf- 
sheets of Sybellinr Leaves that included "The Eolian 
Harp" (Collected Letters 4: p. 621. notes 2 and 3). On 
June 6, 1816, he wrote to Gutch that he will need to send 
him "a very long List" of Errata ; and on June 14 he 
wrote a note to the printer, on the revised proof-sheets 
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the quatrain squarely in the middle of the remark- 
able span of four years or so w lieti. in a sudden 
burst of intellectual activity, Coleridge composed 
his most important works on philosophy and sci- 
ence, including the Biographia Literaria. the The- 
ory of Life, his two Lay Sermons, his radically 
revised and enlarged version of The Friend, and 
the series of Philosophical Lectures that he deliv- 
ered between December, 1818, and March. 1819.^' 
All these works contain passages relevant to 
Coleridge's theories of the relations between light, 
sound, and life, and I shall later cite some of 
them. Most immediately pertinent and revealing, 
however, are a series of philosojjhical letters that 
Coleridge wrote between November, 1816, and 
January, 1818** — that is, during and soon after 
the time when he compcsed the Errata — which 
show that he was almost obsessively preoccupied 
with the ideas that underlie the passage added to 
"The Eolian Harp." 

Thus, Coleridge wrote to Ludwig Tieck on 
July 4, 1817, a few weeks before the Sybelline 
Leaves was issued, that the position taken by 
Xewton in his Opticks that "a Ray of T.ight" is 
a "Thing," "a physical synodical Individuum," 
and that "the Prism is a mere mechanic Dissector" 
of "this complex yet divisible Ray." had always 
appeared to him "monstrous FICTION.S!" In- 
stead he put forward the view — adopted, he said, 
"probably from Behmen's Aurwa, which I had 
conjured over at School" — ^"that Sound was = 

of the final signature of SyhcUim- Leaves, that "I shall 
send a List of the Errata" {ibid., p. 645 and note 2). 
Then, on May 22, 1817, he wrote in a letter to Thomas 
Curtis — the London printer for Gale and Fenner, to whom 
Coleridge had transferred the publishing of Sybelline 
Leaves and Biographia Literaria — that "the Day after 
tomorrow" he would visit him "& bring with me all that 
remains for me to do with regard to the Literarjr Life 
& the Sybelline Leaves — Errata &c." (ibid., p. 734). 
Professor P'arl Leslie Griggs has written to me that the 
Errata are printed on the type of paper used by the 
London rather than the Bristol printer. It is possible, 
then, that the Errata (including the additional passage 
for "The Eolian Harp") were not composed until May, 
1817. 

I am indebted to Professor Griggs for private corre- 
spondence on this matter, as well as for the superb edi- 
torial work throughout his edition of G>leridge's Collected 
Letters. 

»» See Griggs, ed., Collected Letters 5: "Introduction," 
p. Ivi. Griggs's Index to the Letters makes it possible to 
determine the dates during which Coleridge was working 
on each of these items. 

" To James Gillman, 10 Nov., 1816 ; to Ludwig Tieck, 
4 July, 1817; to Lord Liverpool, 28 July, 1817; to C A. 
Tulk, Sept, 1817, and, again, 12 Jan., 1818. 



Light under the praepotence of Gravitation, and 
Color — Gravitation under the praepotence of 
Light." " Above all, two letters that Coleridge 
wrote shortly thereafter to the Swedenborgian. 
C. A. Tulk, provide decisive clues not only to 
the line about light and soujid but also (as we 
shall see) to the entire passage we are scrutinizing. 
In the first letter, written two months after the 
publication of Sybelline Leaves, Coleridge declared 
that "the two Poles of the material Uni\erse are 
. . . Light and Gravitation. . . . The Life erf Na- 
ture consists in the tendency of the Poles to 
re-unite, and to find themselves in the re-union." 
Then : 

Color is Gravitation under the power of Light . . . 
while Sound on the other hand is Light umler the 

power or paramountcy of Gravitation. Hence the 

analogies of Sound to Lijjlit. . . 

"A light in sound, a sound-like power in light ' 
— ^we find in these letters references to the l^ht. 
sound, and power alluded to in this line, and to 
the analogies that the line suggests between sound 
and light, as well as an indicated relation between 
these matters and life — "the Life of Nature." 
But what has all this to do with gravitation, the 
deficiencies of Newton's theory of light, and the 
polarity of the material universe, and what are 
we to make of "praepotence"? At first sight 
these passages, instead of explaining the mystery 
of a light in sound, seem to wrap it in an enigma. 
To explain in turn this enigma, we need to glance 
at some elements in the world-view that Coleridge 
was evolving in the period 1815-1818. 

Coleridge's reference of his views on light and 
sound to Boehme's Aurora, it will appear later, 
has substantial groiuuls. but it is misleading none- 
theless. Coleridge's immediate precedents for the 
particular terms and metaphysical constructions in 
these letters were the writings nf the contempo- 
rary philosopher Friedrich Schelling and, to a 
lesser extent, the writings of Schelling's fellow- 
workers in Naturphilosophie, especially Heinrich 
Steffens." He had begun to study Schelling in- 

Cotleeted Letters 4: pp. 750-751. 

i«To Tulk. Sept.. 1817, ibid., pp. 771, 773. (Syhellifu- 
Leaves had been issued by 22 July, 1817; see ibid., p. 
754. n. 1.) In the second letter to Tulk, 12 Jan.. 1818. 
Coleridge said again : "Sound is to Light what Color is to 
Gravity— viz. Sound = Light under the predominance of 
Gravity : Color = Gravity under the predominance or, as 
it were, the Dynasty of Light" {ibid., p. 807). 

" For a balanced estimate of the complex relatkns <A 
Coleridge's thoufl^t of tihis period both to Boehme and to 
Schelling, see Richard Haven, Patterns of Consciousness: 
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tensively at about 1808 — his burst oi philosophical 
activity in the ISlCs is, in considerable part, a 
result of the exciting possibilities that Schelling's 
thought opened out to him. For the sake of 
brevity I shall attend mainly to Coleridge's own 
views, with only an occasional glance at the Ger- 
man formulations that lie adopted but altered 
accord with his prior interests and speculations. 
Oiir investigation leads us to the center of Cole- 
ridge's philoso])hy of nature. This is an area of 
his thought that, until very recently, scholars have 
either discreetly overlooked or else — assessing it 
as an attempt to achieve by free fantasy what 
scientists discover by patient experiment — have 
rejected as "mere abracadabra," "a ijizarre farrago 
of pretentious nonsense." " Such judgments are 
inevitable if we simply apply to Coleridge's scheme 
of nature the criteria of the philosophical positi- 
\ ism that Coleridge's scheme was specifically in- 
tended to dispossess. If our intent, on the other 
hand, is not to dismiss but to understand an im- 
]V)rtant development in nineteenth-century intel- 
lectual history, then we can do no better than 
to emulate Coleridge's own i)rocedure. which John 
Stuart Mill found to be so intellectually liberating. 
Mill poiiued out that by Bentham (the great 
philosophical positivist of his time), men have 
been led to ask of an opinion, "Is it true?" By 
Coleridt,fe. tliev have been led to ask "What is 
ihe meaning of it?" and to answer this question 
by trying to look at the opinion "from within." 

Tile long- duration of a belief, fColeridg-e] thoiis^ht, 
is at lea^t proof of an adaptation in it to some ])ortion 
or other of the human mind ; and if, on digging down 
to the root, we do not find, as is generally the case, 
-ome truth, we shall find some natural want or re- 
quirement of human nature which the doctrine in 
question is fitted to satisfy." 

Let us then take Coleridge's vision of nature 
seriously and try to look at it from within, to 



Iti F.s.uiy I'll Cdlcr'uhjc CUiiiversity of Massaclnisetts 
Press, 1969), pij. 89-96, 134-142. On the relations of 
Coleridge's philosophy to Schelling, the fullest treatment 
is by G. X. G. Orsini, Coleridge and German Idealism 
('Carbondale and Edwardsville, Illinois, 1969), chap. 8 
and 9. 

'■' Joseph Warren Beach. "Coleridge's Borrowings from 
the German," English Literary History 9 (1942): pp. 
39a., 50. 

»» .1/)// on Bentham and Coleridge, ed. F. R. Leavis 
CLondon, 1950), pp. 99-100. For Coleridge's own state- 
ments on this subject see Collected Letters 1: p. 398; 
Biographia Literaria 1: pp. 161-162, 169-170; and The 
Table Talk (London, 1917), p. 157 (12 Sept, 1831). 



see what it undertook to accomplish and what 
natural want it served to satisfy. 

Coleridge's aim was not to replace experimental 
science by speculative science, but instead to de- 
velop a counter-metaphysic to the metaphysical 
foundations of modern science; his philosophy of 
nature, in short, was not science, nor anti-science, 
but metascience. By the reference, in his letter to 
Tieck, to Newton's "monstrous fictions" in the 
Opticks, he did not mean to oppugn Newton as an 
experimental physicist, to whose procedures and 
discoveries he paid spacious tribute.-" His objec- 
tion was to Newton as a man whose prestige as a 
physicist had given impetus to a metaphysics that, 
in Coleridge's view, permeated and \itiated all 
areas of thought and culture in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, "the Epoch of the Understanding and the 
.Senses"-^ in philosophy, p.sychology, jxilitics, re- 
ligion, and the arts. For despite his reluctance 
to feign hypotheses, Newton had proposed, in the 
"Queries" he added to his Opticks. that rays of 
light are "corpuscular," that is. "very small Bodies 
emitted from shining Substances," and that these 
bodies in motion excite "Waves of Vibrations, or 
Tremors" in a hypothetical "aether." This aether, 
although very "rare and subtile" is nonetheless a 
material medium that pervades, in varying densi- 
ties, both space and bodies and serves to explain 
not only the action at a distance both of light and 
gravity, but also the refraction and reflection of 
light, as well as the propagation of light and sound 
from the eye and ear through the nerves "into the 
])lace of Sensation" where they are con\erlcd into 
sight and hearing.*- 

*<* For Coleridge's lifelong interest in experimental sci- 
ence, together with a collection of his representative 
judgments on Xewton — who as physicist waN "the im- 
mortal Newton" whose "ethereal intuition" revealed ''the 
constructive principle of the material universe" — see 
Roberta Florence Brinkley, ed.. Coleridge on the Se^rn- 
teenth Century (Duke University Press, 1955), pp. 393- 
408; also The Statesman's Manual, in Lay Sermons 
(London, 1852), pp. 57 58. 90. As early as 2,3 Mar., 
1801, when he began to study Newton's O/i/icA-i, Coleridge 
w rote that he was "exceedingly delighted with the beauty 
& neatness of his experiments, & with the accuracy of his 
immediate Deductions from them," but that his opinions 
and theories "founded f)n these Deductions" were so 
superficial as "to be deemed false'' (Collected Letters 2: 
p. 709). 

21 Written by Coleridge on the flyleaf of a copy of 
The Friend (1818), ed. Barbara E. Rodke (2 v., Lon- 
don, 1969) 1: p. 203n. See Collected Letters 4: pp. 759, 
956. 

-2 Newton, Opticks (4th edition), ed. I. Bernard Cohen 
and others (New York, 1952), Query 29, p. 370, and 
Queries 17-23, pp. 347-353. 
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This procedure, Coleridge argues, sets up a 
logical regress, since it undertakes to solve "Phae- 
nomena by Phaenomena that immediately become 
part of the Problem to be solved." ^* Worse still. 
Newton in his famed thirty-first Query had put 
forward the stark image of a universe whose ulti- 
mate elements are indivisible particles of matter 
capable of motion : 

It seems probable to me, that God in the Beginning 
form'd Matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable. 

moveable Particles, of such Sizes and Figfures. and 
with such other Properties, and in such Proportion 
to Space, as most conduced to the End for which he 
form'd them. . . .-^ 

And as ultimate reality is thus reduced to masses 
and motion — for the simple reason that these are 
the only things that the highly specialized tech- 
niques of physical science are capable of tnanaging 
mathematically — so the Creator of this reality is 
reconstrued to accord with such a postulated crea- 
tion. That is, Newton's God is represented as 
the omnipresent mover of all particles, and also 
as the infallible seer of the particles in themselves 
that we are able to see only after they have been 
translated into the "images" formed by the sense 
through the intermediation of rays of light. God. 
Newton says, is "a powerful ever-living Agent, 
who being in all Places, is . . . able by his Will 
to move the Bodies within his boundless uniform 
Sensorinni"; he is also the Being 

who in infinite Space, as it were in his Sensory, sees 
the things themselves intimately . . . wliolly by tlieir 
immediate presence to himself : Of which things the 
Images only carried through the Organs of Sense 

into our little Sensoriums. arc there seen and beheld 
hy that which in us perceives and tliinks.-^ 

"Sir Isaac Newton's Deity," Coleridge drily re- 
marked, "seems to be alternately operose and indo- 
lent." for he undertakes to do everything, yet 
delegates so much power to "Vice-regent second 
causes" as "to make it inconceivable what he can 
have reserved." 

Newton's move, as Coleridge saw it, was an 
immense extrapolation of a working fiction of 
physical science — ^what we now call a "conceptual 
model" — into a picture of the actual constitution 

To C. A. Tulk, 12 Jan., 1818, Collected Letters 4: p. 
809. Cf. The Friend 1: p. 500: "The solution of Phae- 
nomena can never be derived from Phaenomena." 

^*Opticks, Query 31, p. 400. 

^^Opticks, Query 31, p. 403; Query 28, p. 370. See 
al.so Newton's "General Scholium" to the Principia. 

Note to Southey's Joan of Arc, in Poetical Works, 
ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2: p. 1113. 



of the universe. The "Mechanic or Corpuscular 
Scheme," Coleridge said, "in order to sabmit the 

various phenomena of moving bodies to geometri- 
cal construction." had to abstract "from corporeal 
substance all its positive properties," leaving it 
only "figure and mobility. And as a fiction of 
science, it would be difficult to overvalue this 
invention." But Descartes and later thinkers 
"propounded it as truth of fact: and instead of a 
World created and filled with productive forces 
by the Almighty Fiat, left a lifeless Machine 
whirled about by the dust of its own Grinding. 

ft 21 

To Coleridge this view of the ultimate structure 
of reality was both incredible to human experience 
of the world and intolerable to human needs. As 
no more than a drastic subtraction from the rich 
diversity of sense-phenomena, it remains itself 
phenomenal, the product of what Coleridge re- 
peatedly described as a "slavery" to the senses, 
especially to the eye. The "needlepoint pinshead 
System of the Atotnists" was a fictional product 
of that "slavery to the eye" which reduces "the 
conceivable . . . within the bounds of the pictura- 
ble," and excludes "all modes of existence which 
the theorist cannot in imagination, at least, finger 
and peep at !" Against this world-picture, in 
the literal sense of "picture" as something that 
can be visualized, Coleridge again and again brings 
the charge that it is, precisely speaking, lethal 
It has killed the living and habitable world of 
ordinary experience, as well as the metaphysical 
world of the pre-Cartesian and pre-Xewtonian 
past, in which the mind of man had recognized an 
analogon to itself and to its life, purposes, senti- 
ments, values, and needs ; a world, therefore, in 
which man was a participant and could feel tlior- 
oughly at home. By the translation of the "scien- 
tific calculus" from a profitable fiction into .,nt ' 
ogy, Coleridge claimed in 1817, "a few brilliant 

-'•Coleridge, Aids to Reflection (London. 1913), "Con- 
clusion," pp. 268-269; sec also his Philosophical Lectures 
ed. Kathleen Coburn (New York, 1949), pp. 356 ff. On 
Schelling's analysis of the atomistic and mechanical ttie- 
ory as "empirical fictions," or a "picture speech {Bild< r- 
spracke] which is valid only inside its determirate 
bounds," see his Ideen su einer Philosophic der Nahir 
C1797), in Siimmtlich Werke, ed. K. F. A. Schellmc, 
llrstc Abteilung (10 v., Stuttgart and Augsburg. 1856- 
1861) 2: pp. 70, 99-100. 

^*The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed 
Kathleen Coburn (Kew York, 1957 ff.) 2, Ko. 315Q; 
Bioyraphia Literaria 1: p. 189; Hints tuzcards the . . . 
Theory of Life. ed. Seth B. Watson (London, 1848), pp. 
45, 58. See also to Lord Liverpool, 28 July, 1817, C"!'- 
lected Letters 4: 7S8-759, 
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discoveries have been dearly purchased at the loss 
of all communion vi'ith life and the spirit of Na- 
ture." And against this "philosophy of death," 
which leaves only the "relations of unproductive 
particles to each other," he posed his own phi- 
losophy of life, in which "the two component 
counter-powers actually interpenetrate each other, 
and generate a higher third, including both the 
former. . . ." ^* 

That is, in radical opposition to the picture of 
a world composed of particles of matter in motion, 
to whose impact an alien mind is passively recep- 
tive, Coleridge sets up what, following Schelling, 
he calls a "vital," or "dynamic," or "constructive" 
philosophy. The elements of this philosophy are 
not moving material particles but inherent ener- 
gies, or "powers," that polarize into positive and 
negative "forces" (also called "thesis and anti- 
thesis") which operate according to "the universal 
Law of Polarity or essential Dualism." By this 
Coleridge means that the generative and sustain- 
ing elements of his universe exist only relatively 
to each other and manifest an irremissive tendency 
on the one hand to oppose themselves and on the 
other hand to reunite. These powers and forces 
are not physical or phenomenal, hut metascientific 
and pre-phenomenal elements (in Coleridge's 
terms, they are not "real" but "ideal"), hence 
they cannot be pictured, but only imagined ; they 
flo, however, within the phenomenal world which 
they bring into being, have especially close and 
revealing analogues that Coleridge calls their "ex- 
ponents." It is only by their "living and genera- 
tive interpenetration," or "synthesis," that the 
polar powers and forces achieve the condition of 
matter, and so move into the phenomenal realm 
available to the senses. "In all pure phae- 
nomena," Coleridge says, "we behold only the 
copula, the balance or indifference of opposite en- 
ergies," and "matter" is to be considered "a Prod- 
uct — coagulum spiritus, the pause, by interpene- 
tration of opposite energies."'* 

"To Lord Liverpool, Collected Letters 4: pp. 760-761 ; 

The Statesman's Manual, pp. 04-05; si-c also p. 105. 

The Friend 1: p. 94n ; and see Collected Letters 6: 
p. 601. 

31 The Statesman's Manual, p. 95 ; to Lord Liverpool, 
Collected Letters 4: p. 760; to C. A. Tulk, ibid., p. 775. 

On details of Coleridge's metascience in this period see 
tlie pioneering study by Craig W. Miller, "Coleridge's 
Concept of Nature," Jnur. History of hhas 25 (1''64): 
pp. 77-96. A lucid and comprehensive treatment of the 
role of these ideas in the various areas of Coleridge's 
mature thinking is Owen Barfield's IVhat Coleridge 
Thought (Middletown. Conn., 1971). 



We are at length ready to turn back to Cole- 
ridge's enigmatic statement, in his letter to C. A. 
Tulk of September, 1817, that "Color is Gravita- 
tion tmder the power of Light . . . while Sound 
on the other hand is Light under the power or 
paramountcy of Gravitation." "The two Poles of 
the material Universe," Coleridge there says, are 
"Light and Gravitation." Or as he wrote in a 
manuscript note: 

Well then, I say that all Powers may be reduced, in 
the first instance, into 

Light & Gravity. 
But each of these beget two other powers. Under 
Gravity we place Attraction and Repulsion: and 
under Light the Powers of Contraction and Dila- 
tion. . . 

That is, the two elemental counter-powers that 
generate the cosmos he calls "light" and "gravity." 

These are not the light we see nor the weight, 
or gravitational force, we feel ; they exist on a dif- 
ferent ontological plane as "speculative" or "ideal" 
powers of which phenomenal light and weight 
serve as the closest "exponents" in experience. 
ICach of these two powers evolves two counter- 
forces, constituting a quadrant of forces that Cole- 
ridge represents graphically as a North-South line 
crossed by an East-West line : gravity involves 
a pull in and its opposite, a jjiish out, while light 
pulses radially in all directions and at the same 
time contracts back to its center. The continuous 
and incremental syntheses of the two counter- 
powers of gravity and light constitute the material 
elements and bodies of everything that exists. 
The innumerable qualitative differences among ex- 
isting things, hence among the phenomena per- 
ceived by the senses, are determined by which 
of these two elemental powers — at any given level 
of their synthesis — is "predominant," in a range 
of ratios that extends from the extreme predomi- 
nance of gravity, through a mid-point of "indiffer- 
ence" or "neutralization" between the two powers, 
to the extreme predominance of light. "That a 

3* From a manuscript quoted by Barfield, JVhat Cole- 
ridge Thought, p. 141. Compare this to the related, but 
in many details different, scheme in Schelling's Von der 
Weltseele (1798), Sdvimtliche Wcrke 2: pp. 357 fT., "On 
the Relation of the Real and Ideal in Nature, or Devel- 
opment of the First Axioms of the Philosophy of Nature, 
on the Principles of Gravity and of Light"; also, Dar- 
stellunq Meinrs Systems der Philosophie (1801) 4: pp. 
146 fT. On Schelling's distinction between plienoinenal 
and non-phenomenal light and gravity, see Sanimltiche 
Wcrke 3: pp. 135-136; 4: pp. 43-47. In Collected Letters 
6: p. 900, Coleridge stresses "the blunder of taking Light, 
not as a Power, but as a phaenomenon. ..." 
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thing is" as Coleridge puts it, "is owii^ to the 

co-inherence therein of any two powers ; but that 
it is that particular thing arises from the propor- 
tions in which these powers are co-present, either 
as predominance or as reciprocal neutralization. 
..." ""^ ( For "predominance," Coleridge else- 
where uses the alternative expressions "prae- 
potence," "dynasty," "under the power of," or 
"paramount cy." j 

The metaphysical enigma has, I trust, become 
transparent enough so that we can look through 
it at the initial mystery of "The Eolian Harp." 
line 28: "A light in sound, a sound-like power 
in light." Seated in close communion with his 
bride and luxuriously open to the light and color 
and sounds of the outer world, the poet, by a leap 
of imagination, achieves insight to the common 
pre-phenomenal powers of which all these phe- 
nomena are exponents, and so apprehends the 
imity within their qualitative diversity — sounds 
that incorporate the elemental counter-power of 
light, and light that, appearing as color, incor- 
porates the elemental counter-power of gravity. 
For as we have seen, the power of gravitation, 
when predominant over the "co-present" power of 
l^ht, manifests itself to the senses as sound, and 
when subordinate to light, manifests itself to the 
senses as color. 

II. THE ONE LIFE 

In what Coleridge called his "speculative," as 
opposed to "empirical." science of nature and life, 
he "constructs" ( in the sense of rendering intel- 
ligible by reference to a single genetic principle) 
the total universe. Driven by their inherent 
stresses of opposition-in-unity, and manifesting in 
the struggle diverse degrees of relative "predomi- 
nance," the powers of light and gravity evolve, 
by the progressive synthesis of prior syntheses, 
through the several distinctive orders of organiza- 
tion that Coleridge, following Schelling, calls "po- 
tences." ^* At cacli level of organization, entities 
are linked by correspondences — ^according to an 
equivalence in the predominance of light or gravity 

The Theory of Life, p. 69 ; compare p. 58. .See also 
to James Gillnian. Collected Letters 4: p. 690. and to 
C. A. Tulk, ibid., p. 808. For Schelling on the role of 
preponderance [t^bergewicht] between polar forces, see 
Sammtliche Werke 3: pp. 314 If.; 7: pp. 178, 244, 452; 
and on the intuition of the unity of all things in their 
common elements of gravity and liglit, see 2: pji. 342- .343. 

** See Biographia Liter aria 1 : p. 189, and the comment 
on "potence" by Orsini, Coleridge and German Idealism, 
p. 234. 



— to entities oa all other levels. On the first 

level of potence we get magnetism, electricity, and 
galvanism (which to Coleridge includes chemical 
combination), then all the forms of the inorganic 
world, then the forms of the organic world of 
plants and animals up to the highest stage of 
organic life, man ; at which point mind, or "con- 
sciousness," emerges. This culminating achieve- 
ment is a radical break-through in the develop- 
mental process, for consciousness is capable of a 
reflex act by which — ^in a continuii^ manifestation 
of "the universal Law of Polarity" wterAy it 
counterposes, in order to reconcile, the outer world 
as "object" to itself as "subject" — it re-engenders 
as knowledge the natural world within which it 
has itself been engendered, and of which it re- 
mains an integral part. Thus man's mind closes 
the evolutionary circle of polar generation by the 
powers of light and gravitation, the human and 
the non-human world merging at the focal point 
of consciousness. 

We come to the moment in line 26 <rf "The 
Eolian Harp" — "O! the one Life within us and 
abroad !" Coleridge's preocaipation with the one 
Life as a truth manifested in highest human ex- 
perience, but alien to the post-Newtonian world- 
picture, goes back long before 1816 or 1817 when 
he added this passage to the poem. As early as 
1802, for example, he had written to Sotheby that 
Nature will have her proper interest onl\ to hira 
"who believes & feels, that ever\- Thing has a 
Life of its own, & that we are all one Life." In 
the Hebrew Psalmists, unlike the mythological 
poets among the Greeks, you find "genuine 
Imagination." 

In the Hebrew Poets each Thing has a Life of it's 
own, & yet they are all one Life. In God they move 

& live, & Iia7-c their Reins' — "'"'t l^'^^- the cold Sys- 
tem of Newtonian Theology represents, bin /k/tt.^* 

And in the conversation poems that Coleridge 
wrote within several years after the 1796 version 

of "The Eolian Harp." the climax of t, acli medita- 
tion on a landscai^e had been a moment of insight 
— the sudden awareness of a single Presence be- 
hind and within the phenomena of sense. In all 

these early poems, however, the visionan^- mcHnent 
had been described in terms that had long been 

'^Biographia Lilcraria I: pp. 173-188; for the descrip- 
tion of human perception as a "repetition" of "the eternal 
act of creation," see p. 202. 

Collected Letters 2 : pp. 864-866; the Biblical echo 
is from Acts 17.28. See also Collected Letters 1: pp. 
349-350, 397-n398 : 2: pp. 893, 916. 
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traditional. In "The Eolian Harp" of 1796, the 
p>oet tentatively put forward a latter-day version 
of the Stoic World-Soul^ — ^"oiio intellectual breeze" 
— as the principle that makes all animated nature 
**tremble into thoug^it." In other conversation 
poems the poet found "religious meanings in the 
forms of nature!" or discovered that nature was 
an orthodox "Temple" built by "God" and that 
the diversified landscape "seem'd like Omnipres- 
ence !" : or else the landscape manifested itself to 
be God's veiled self-revelation, 

of such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 

Spirits perceive his presence; 

or (in the concept that liad persisted from early 
Christian exegetes through Bishop Berkeley) the 
objects and aspects of the landscape were recog- 
nized to be verba insibilia in God's Book of Nature, 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters. . . 

Xow, some fifteen years later, the metascience 
of nature that Coleridge had evolved from German 
Naturphilosophie provided him with a full and 
detailed conceptual structure to support and ar- 
ticulate his earlier intuitions. In this scheme, in 
which all matter and spirit are generated by the 
interplay of the same elemental powers, there is 
no gap between the living and lifeless, nature and 
man, or matter and mind, but only a distinction 
of levels of organization. "What is not Life." 
Coleridge asks, "that really is?" For "in the 
identity of the two counter-powers. Life .y/f^jsists ; 
in their strife it roMsists: and in their reconcilia- 
tion it at once dies and is bom again into a new 
form." This "uuivcr.sal life" of ever-renewin,<,' 
strife and reconciliation pulses through all indi- 
vidual forms and all the orders of being, beginning 
with "the life of metals" — where in "its utmost 
latency . . . life is one with the elementary 
powers of mechanism" — up through the progres- 
sive levels of "individuation" to the human con- 
sciousness, which in its living reciprocity with its 

"The quotations are from: "Fears in Solitude," 1. 24; 
"Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retirement," 11. 
38 30; "This Lime-Tree Bower," 11. 41-43; "Frost at 

Midnight," 11. 5'M)1. 

3« Coleridge, Theory of Lije. pp. 38, 40. 42, 51-52, 70. 
Cf. Schelling, Von der Wcllseele, Sdmmtliche Werke 2: 
p. 374: "The source of life in the universal or great 
Nature is therefore the copula between gravitation and 
the light-essence |/,iV/;/jt:'r.friil : except that this source 
from which all things flow is concealed in universal 
Nature and is not itself visible." 



specific contrary, nature, is capable of achieving 
the awareness that there is only one Life within 

us and abroad. 

Hence the statement I quoted earlier from Cole- 
ridge's letter to C. A. Tulk that "the Life of 
Nature" consists in the sustained tendency of the 
poles of "Light and Gravitation" to separate and 
re-unite." But this same revealing letter, written 
within a few months of the final version of "The 
Eolian Harp," makes it plain that Coleridge's 
intuition of "the one Life within us and abroad" 
has not merely a metascientific basis, but a Bibli- 
cal one as well. It will help to clarify this essen- 
tial aspect of Coleridge's thought — and of the 
poem — if we turn back to consider the significance 
of Coleridge's statement to Tieck, that same year, 
that he had adopted the idea of the relation of 
light and gravity to color and sound "probably 
from Behmen's Aurora, which I had conjured 
over at School." 

The Aurora, written in 1611-1612, was the 
first of Jacob Boehme's books; it is incomplete, 
and even more obscure than Boehme's later ex- 
positions of his esoteric but very influential doc- 
trines. Through its fantastic terminology and 
melodramatic narration, however, we can make 
out its basic concepts and design. Boehme's 
undertaking is to elucidate the mystery of the 
creation of the world and of man, as the initial 
episode in the history of human and cosmic sal- 
vation. He bases his account of the creation on 
chapter one of Genesis (which he regards as in 
fact the story of a second creation, intended to 
repair the wreck of the angelic world occasioned 
by the fall of the angel Lucifer) and also upon 
the commentary on the creation in the Gospel of 
St. Jolm Con which Bnehmo largely relies for his 
account of the first creation of a perfect world). 
But Boehme claims that he has been inspired by 
divine grace infused "in my spirit," and that he 
is therefore able to decipher the spiritual truths 
concealed within the esoteric sound-symbolism of 
the literal Biblical narrative.** Boehme's sym- 

>^ Collected Letters 4: p. 771; and see the letter to 
Gillman, 10 Nov., 1816, ibid., p. 690. On 25 Oct., 1815. 
Coleridge wrote that the artist must maintain "com- 
munion with Nature" — "not the deaii Shapes, the out- 
ward Letter -hwi the Life of Nature revealing itself in 
tiie Phaenomenon, or rather attempting to reveal itself 
. . ." {ibid., p. 607), 

*'>Tke Aurora, translated by John Sparrow, ed. by 
C. J. B. and D. S. H. (London. 1914). 18.5 and 2S.4«). 
There is a detailed commentary on Aurora in .-Mexandre 
Koyre, I.a I'hilosophie de Jacob Boehme (Paris, 1929), 
pp. 69-168. 
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bolic interpretation of the creation (more accu- 
rately, of the two creations) turns out, in fact, 

to be mainly a remarkably elaborated version of 
the doctrines and terniinolog)' he had learned (at 
this period of his life, at second hand) from the 
alchemical philosophy of Paracelsus and other 
Renaissance Hermeticists. 

To Boehme, the essential condition for all crea- 
tivity and progression, both in being and in think- 
ing, is a strenuous tension between contraries, or 
f)pposed forces, whose sequential separations and 
unions give rise to everything that exists. The 
archetypal struggle in the fallen world is between 
the contrrirv forces nf ^ood and evil, love and hate, 
but these are destined to eventuate in the triumph 
of good and love in the coming redemption. 
Even the origjinal creation of the angelic world, 
however, resulted from the energ\' generated by 
opponent principles. For God the Father mani- 
fests a joyous union of divine powers that Boehme 
calls, collectively, the "Salliter." or the "Sal-niter." 
This totality involves seven different Qualitciten, 
which Boehme derives from Quelle and quellen ("a 
spring." "to gush forth"), and which arc therefore 
not what we ordinarily call "(|n;ililies." hut "pow- 
ers" or "forces" (Kriiftc). liach one of these ele- 
mental powers is a balance of opposing contraries, 
and each also has its appropriate counter-power. 
P'rom the divine Salliter, in the successive unions 
and renewed oppositions of the diverse opponent 
powers and forces, issues all that constitutes the 
world, from stones and metals through plants and 
animals to the body and spirit of man, who as 
microcosm is the perfect analogue of the world's 
body and spirit. In Boehme's world there is 
thus no gap between animate and inanimate, body 
and mind, conscient and inconscient — all are an 
emanation of the powers of the one Deity, and 
throughout all there surges one life, exhibiting 
itself in the conflict and interpenetration of the 
same vital forces. 

In this great radiation outward from the divine 
source of all life and being, Boehme puts by far 
the greatest stress on the role in creation of two 
elements, sound and light. The reasons for this 
emphasis are patent. In the Book of Genesis 
God's creation is by word, or sound. TTis first 
creative sounds are, "Let tliere l)e li.ylit." wliicli 
forthwith becomes light, and His later creative 
sounds become all forms of life, including man. 
And in the first chapter of John we find the crea- 
tive fiat represented as the Word, which is equated 



with light, and also with life, and finally becomes 
itself incarnate: 

In tlie beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
witli God, and the Word was God. . . . 

All things were made by him; and withoat him 
was not any thing made that was made. 

In liim was life; and the life was the light of men. 

And the light shineth in the darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not . . . 

.And the Word was made fiesh, and dwelt among 

us. . . . 

Boehme repeatedly echoes these passages from 
Genesis and John (see, e.g.. Chapters XVTII and 
XXVI). In his sjrmbolic translation of them 
into a philosophy of nature, light is not repre- 
sented as one of the primal powers, but as gen- 
erated from the ensemble of the seven powers; 
as Boehme puts it, light is "perpendicular" to the 
ontological plane of the powers. This light is 
equated with the Son, as well as with the sun, 
the "place" of light in the heavens ; while in man. 
the light constitutes his soul and spirit. Sound, 
on the other hand, is one of the seven elemental 
powers within the divine Salliter itself ; this power 
Boehme calls "Mercurius" (that is. Mercury or 
Hermes Tri.smcgistus, the great magus of the 
Hermetic philosophers). Boehme identifies this 
"sound" (Schall) with the creative voice and with 
the harmony of the heavenly music ; accordingly, 
from this "sound, tone, tune or noise . . . ensued 
sf>ccclt. language, and the distinction of every- 
thing, as also tlie ringing melody and singing ot 
the holy angels, and therein consisteth the form- 
ing or framing of all colours, beauty and orna- 
ment, as also the heavenly joyfulness^' (Aurora, 
X.l). In its manifestation as speech, sound 
serves as the vehicle for the expression of spirit, 
hence as the vehicle (in God's creative fiat) by 
which the third aspect of God, the Holy Spirit, 
expresses itself. Sound, in Boehme's intricate sys- 
tem of analogies and identities, thus is equated 
with the Word, or divine Logos itself, and so is 
integral with liglit and life and the Son, as an 
element in the triune nature of God which mani- 
fests itself iliroughout the creation. 

Whatever the extent of his claimed knowledge 
of Tin- Aurora during his schooldays, we know 
that C oleridge closely studied and copiously anno- 
tated this and other books by Boehme, in the 
English "Law edition," from the year 1807 on, 
just prior to and collaterally with his immersion 
in .Schelling and other Naturphilosophen during 
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the second decade of the nineteenth century.** 
Coleridge's thinking was inveterately organic and 
genetic, always traveling back to the radical of 
a view — or as he called it, to the "seminal" idea 
— which has proved historically capable of grow- 
ing into a total metaphysic.^^ It is clear even 
from my brief summation that he found a great 
deal in Boehme's dualistic vitalism that suited his 
own mature "dynamic" philosophy; and in the 
letter to Ludwig Tieck, as well as in his private 
annotations, Coleridge tended to impose on 
Boehme's inchoate views the terms and structure 
of the metascience he had developed on the basis 
of contemporary German thinkers. It was in line 
with this persistent tendency (and not in order 
to hide his debt to Schelling) that Coleridge inter- 
preted Boehme's arcane statements about the pri- 
mary roles of light and sound in nature to accord 
with his own doctrines about the elemental 
counter-powers of gravitation and light and their 
relative "predominance" in the diverse phenomena 
of .«;ound and color. 

But what in Boehme's writings made the great- 
est appeal to Coleridge, as z^inst SchelHng's early 
Naturphilosof^liic. was that Roehme had derived 
his scheme of nature from the Biblical accounts 
of the creation, althougb Coleridge feared that 
Boehme had not entirely avoided the "Pantheism" 
that he found blatantly manifested in Schelling — 
the assimilation of a transcendent Creator into a 



*i See Richard Haven, Patterns of Consciousness, p. 
89; and on Coleridge's relations to Boehme as well as 
Schelling, pp. 89-96, 134-135, 138-142. 

Thus Coleridge persistently traced his, as well as 
SchelHng's, views back through Boehme and Giordano 
Bruno to the pre-Socratic philosopher Heraciitus: Cole- 
ridge's own dynamic philosophy, he said, is no more than 
"Heraciitus rcdivirnts." (To Tulk, Collected Letters 4: 
p. 775; see also ibid., p. 760 and The Friend 1: p. 94n.) 

For specific passages in Boehme's Aurora that ex- 
hibit some similarity to Coleridge's views on light, sound, 
and cc^or, see Duane B. Schneider, "Coleridge's Light- 
Sound Theory," and J. B. Beer, "Coleridge and Boehme's 
Aurora" in Notes and Queries (May, 1%3), pp. 182- 
183 and 183-187. In his reply {ibid.. May, 1966, pp. 176- 
178), Richard Haven cites among other materials Cole- 
ridge's annotation (written ca. 1817) on The Aurora. 
IV 27: 

"27 is admirable — the Messenger or Mercury of the 

Salitter is indeed Sound, which is but Light under the 
paramouncy of Gravitation. It is the Mass-Light." 

Haven comments, justly, that this concept is presented 
by Coleridge not as Boehme's own idea, but "as an as- 
sumed principle in terms of which Boehme's obscure state- 
ments may be rendered intelligible and sensible," and that 
it is based on a "system of natural philosopiiy, obviously 
heavily indebted to the work of Schelling and Steffens." 



religion of Nature.** As far back as the letter 
to Sotheby of 1802, it will be recalled, Coleridge 
had discovered the sense of "one Life" within all 
things, specifically, in "the Hebrew poets" of the 
Old Testament. Now, in a marginal comment on 
The Aurora, he comments on Boehme's treatment 
of light in the creation and Incarnation: 

That not Heat but Light is the Heart of Nature is 
one of those truly profound and pregnant Thoughts 
that ever and anon astonish me in Boehme's writings. 

. . . The affinity ... of the Flesh and Blood p;en- 
erally to Light I tru.st that I shall make clear in my 
comnientaries on the first and sixth chapters of the 
(lospel of John. Hence in the Logos (distinctive 
energy) is Light, and the Light became the Life of 
.Man.*'^ 

The "commentaries" on John to which Coleri<l^'e 
alludes he planned to include in his Logosophia, 
the comprehensive philosof^ical work on which he 
labored for decades but never completed. In this 
"Opus Maximum," the exposition of his own "Dy- 
namic or Constructive Philosophy" was to be 
"]jre])aratory" to "a detailed Commentary on the 
Go.sjjel of St. John," in order "to prove that 
Christianity is true Philosophy"; and this section 
was in turn to be followed by a treatise on "the 
Mystics & Pantheists," including Jacob Boehme.** 
We return to the indispensable letters that Cole- 
ridge wrote to C. A. Tulk in 1817 and early 1818. 
There he begins his "rude and fragmentary" 
.sketch of "the .Science of the Construction of 
Nature" with God, who is the absolute "Identity" 
or "Prothesis" which precedes any polarity be- 
tween thesis and antithesis : Coleridge comments 
that to adopt the alternative, the "Lockian, and 
Newtonian" Creator as "an hypothetical Watch- 
maker," is in fact to "live without God in the 
world." And he be},'ins his construction of nature 
— "the Genesis . . . the Birth of Things" — with 
an interpretation of the opening sentence of the 

** See, e.g., Biographia Literaria 1 : pp. 98-99, and 

Thomas McFarland, Coleridnr and the Paiithei.tl Tradi- 
tion (Oxford, 1969), especially Excursus XIX, "Cole- 
ridge and Boehme." After the turn of tiie nineteenth 
century, Schelling himself increasingly built Boehme's 
c:)ncepts into his own philosophy, but without emulating 
Boehme's persistent attempt to maintain an identity be- 
tween the first principle of his philosophy of nature, the 
personal God of the Bible, and the triune God of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

-As transcribed by .Alice 1). Snyder, "Coleridge on 
Boehme," Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. 45 (1930): p. 618. 

"Letters of 27 Sept. and 7 Oct., 1815, in Collected 
Letters 4: pp. 589-590, 591-592. Cf. The Stateswan's 
Mamial, p. 20: "What is expressed in the Scriptures is 
implied in all absolute science." 
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BorA of (jerieii-s, "in the b^inning God created 
the Heaven ami the Earth." Coleridge's her- 
meneutics is based on his view that the Bible 
embodies the ideas of "reason" in the mode of 
"imagination." hence that it is "a science of reali- 
ties" expressed m "symbols." His interpretation 
of the Biblical accounts of the creation, therefore, 
like boehme's, is symbolic, although on quite dif- 
ferent grounds.*' 

I will not reconstruct the exegetic maneuvers 
by which Coleri<^e translates "And the Earth was 
waste and void . . . and Darkness on the Deep" 
to signify that what first came into existence was 
"gravitation." whicli ]n->' ']f~v^u:i\c<\ hy "the 
combination of the Ideas, Darkness Hl the Deep 
or Depth." He continues: 

And fifxl >ai(l — Let there l>e Light: ami there wa^ 
I.u/ht. And <»od fiivified the Light from the Park- 
ness — i.e.. Light from Gravitation . . . and the two 
F'olcs of the material Universe are established, viz. 
Light and Gravitation. . . . The Life of Nature con- 
sists in the tendency of the Poles to re-unite. . . . 
('i<><\ i-. the .Sun of the Universe — it's gravitation or 
iieing by his Omnipresence, it's Light by his only- 
b^otten Son . . . Deus alter et idem ! 

He also conjoins the account of the creation of 

light in Genesis with the commentary on the crea- 
tive Ix)gos in the openinj^ chapter of John: 

God SAID, Let there l)e Light: and there became 
LIGHT! In the beginning was the Word. All 
things became . . . through the Word, the living and 
vivific Word . . . who.sc Life is the Light of men. 
. . . The Light . . . rose up in the Darkness and in 
the Depth — and in and with it became . . . the two 
Primary Poles of Nature, Light and Gravitation. . . . 

On these grounds Coleridge proceeds to "con- 

.-.tnicl" tlie orders of being and of sense-phenom- 
ena tlial make up the universe, including, in the 
|)assage which is our central concern, the construc- 
tion of color as "Gravitation under the jxiwer of 
Light" and of .sound as "light under the |X)wer 
or paramomitcy of Gravitation,"*' 

Coleridge's inserted pass^e in "The Eolian 
Harp." then, is only the visible tip of a massive 
complex of submerged ideas, scientific and meta- 

Collrcird Letters 4: pp. 767-769. For Coleridge's 
exposition of the Scriptures as a "system of symbols," 
products of the facuhy of "iniapination," which incor- 
porates the ideas of reason "in images of the sense." see 
Tht Statesman's Manual, pp. 31-34, and p. 84: "True 
natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the sci- 
ence and language of symbols," and a S3mibo1 is not "a 
figure of sfiecdi (ir nf fancy, hut an actual aiuI essential 
part of that, the whole of which it represents." 
**ColUeted Letters 4: pp. 770-773, 805-806. 



scientific. Scriptural and tlieologicaL We know 
cnoQ^ of this substructure to recognize now that 
the poet's mooient of viaon is also a theophai^, 
and that the oxymorons in which the moment is 
expressed signify not only the "law of contra- 
diction," or polarity, on whidi Coferidge's meta- 
science is based, but also the central Christian 
mysteries. For in Coleridge's interwo\en uni- 
verse of correspondences and analogues, of expo- 
nents and symbols, "a light in sound" is the 
distant reflection of the light generated by the 
primal sound. "Let there be Hght." while "a sound- 
like power in l^fat" is the distant edio of the 
creative Word which became flesh and is the 
Light as well as the Life both of nature and man. 

In line 27, this one Life "meets all motion and 
becomes its soul." In the Xev\'tonian world-fMc- 
ture, motion — as measured by the altering posi- 
tion, through time, of particles of matter in space 
— had been an elementary postulate. Coleridge, 
however, by intricate reasoning derives "ideal" 
( pre-phenomenal ) time and space from his own 
first premise, or "Prothesis," as the primitive 
polar opposites whose synthesis constitutes "mo- 
tion." He conceives motion, that is. as a point 
moving through space in time, so that it forms, 
and is represented graphically by. a line : and the 
bipolar line, in the next synthesis, achieves a third 
dimension as "depth." Coleridge cryptically siun- 
marizes to Tulk the nde of these elementary con- 
structs in generating the universe: 

Time X Space = Motion. .Attraction X KepuLion = 
Gravity as Depth. — ^These are ideal relations. The 
ideal -f- real, or rather the Ideal = Real, World arises 
out of chaos (=Indistinction) or begins, with the 
creation of Light. 

He adds, however, that "a Life, a Power, an 
Inside, must have pre-existed" the ideal dimen- 
sions of lime, space, motion, and deptli. of whicl' 
"the LIFE appearing" in the real, or material, 
world is the result; and that this process of the 
"interpenetration of opposite energies," of which 
matter is a product, sustains itself, as process, to 
constitute the "spirit" in all matter." Otherwise 
stated : the elemental rhythm of opposing and in- 
terpenet rating polarities in which life consists, 
when it meets all "ideal" motion, britigs it into 
existence as matter, in which the continuing pul- 
sation of the one Life constitutes the spirit or 
soul; and this vital outer rhythm, he goes on to 

*»Ibid., pp. 771, 774-775. See also Theory of Life. pp. 
50-56, and C. W. Miller. "Coleridge's Concept of Na- 
ture," pp. 87-91. 
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say in "The Eolian Harp," has its analogue, in 
high moments rif human consciousness, as a 
"Rhythm in all thought." 

III. JOYANCE 

Xow , what of the "joyance every where" in line 
29.'' "Joy" and "joyance" were specialized terms, 
used by Coleridge as the emotional index to a 
particular relationship between the conscious self 
and the outer world. To clarify its significance in 
"The Eolian Harp." we need to consider again 
Coleridge's evolving scale of being, at the ix)int 
at which the reflexive consciousness emei^es in 
man. 

Man, Coleridge says in his letters to Tulk, rep- 
resents the ultimate product of the two contrarj' 

"ends" of the life-process, namely "Individualiza- 
tion, or apparent detachment from Nature = pro- 
gressive Organization" and "the re-union with 
Nature as the apex of Individualization." And 
since, as he says in the contemporary work, tlie 
Theory of Life, "the form of polarity" applies 
at this as at every evolutionary stage, "the intensi- 
ties must be at once opposite and equal." so that 
the independence of an individual man should 
ideally be matched by "interdependence" with 
other men in the social organization, while "as 
the ideal genius and the originality [i.e., the high- 
est degree of human autonomy], in the same 
proportion must be the resignation to the real 
world, the sympathy and the intercommunion with 
Nature," which exists "in counterpoint to him." " 
But although man is both product and participant 
in the universal process of life, he is radically 
difFerent from the rest of nature, in that hv acliiev- 
iiig consciousness, he also achieves freedom of tlie 
win. As Coleridge puts it in the same passage, 
man "is referred to himself, delivered up to his 
own charge" ; and here things can go drastically 
wrong, h'or an excess in the tendency to indi- 
viduation — especially when fostered by untoward 
"hardships" and "circumstances" — can force "a 
man in upon his little unthinking contemptible 
self," and so cut the individual consciousness off 
from the sense of its interdependence with other 
men and its intercommunion with outer nature. '^^ 

so Collected Letters 4: p. 807. And to Tulk, ibid., p. 
769 : From the coral to the man of genhis, who represents 
"tlie maximum of Individuation . . . the whole process is 
cyclical tliu' progressive, and the Man separates from 
Nature only that Nature may be found again in a hi^ier 
dignity in the Man. . . ." 

»» Theory of Life, pp. 85-86. 

Ibid., p. 86 ; Philosophical Lectures, p. 179. 



To be cut off from all relationship to man 

and nature, to suffer what he called "the evils of 
separation and fmiteness," " was to Coleridge as 
to other romantic thinkers and poets the radical 
affliction of the human condition. This is the 
state to which the romantic philosopher. Hegel, 
gave the name "alienation," and it is, as Coleridge 
saw it, the inescapable situation of anyone who 
accepts the Newtonian world-picture, the dead 
universe of matter in motion, as existential reality. 
"Joy," on the other hand, is the term Coleridge 
specifically appropriated to the state of mind in 
which all alienation is annulled — it is an equipoise 
of the contrary mental powers, manifested in an 
inner life so abundant that it breaks through the 
harrier of self to yield awareness of the one Life 
that is shared with other selves and with nature. 
As Coleridge says about "joy" in his Philosophical 
Lectures, with respect to "genius," which is the 
term he uses for the creative power of the human 
mind and imagination : 

All genius exists in a participation of a common 
spirit. In joy individuality is lost. ... To have a 

erenius is to live in the universal, to know no self hut 
that which is reflected not only from the faces of all 
around us, our fellow creatures, but reflected from 
the flowers, the trees, the beasts, yea from the very 
surface of the [waters and the] sands of the desert." 

To this I shall add a contemporary statement by 

Coleridge in The Friend of 1818. This passage, in 
its context, ascribes the scientific world-picture to 
an alienation of mind from nature, and counters it, 
as the premise of philosophy, with the primal in- 
tuition of an integrity of the self and not-self, 
mind and nature, of which the sign in human con- 
sciousness is the condition called "joy": 

The ground-work, therefore, of all true philosophy is 
the full apprehension of the difference between . . . 
that intuition of things which arises when we possess 
ourselves, as one with the whnlc . . . and that which 
presents itself when ... we think of ourselves as 
separated beings, and place nature in antithesis to the 
mind, as object to subject, thing to thought, death to 
life. This is abstract knowledge, or the science of 
the mere understanding. . . . [The former on the 

2* A marginal annotation to Boehme, as transcribed by 
Haven, Patterns of Consfiousncss, p. 127. On the cen- 
tral role of alienation and integration in romantic philoso- 
phy and literature, see M. H. Abrams, Natural Super- 
naturalism: Tradition and Revolution in Rommtie Lit- 
erature (New York, 1971), chaps. 4-5. 

Philosophical Lectures, p. 179. The relevance of 
tiiis passage to the music described in "The Eolian Harp" 
is strengthened by Coleridge's statement near the end of 
tlie preceding lecture (p. 168) that music "produces in- 
finite Joy. ... It is in all its forms still Joy." 
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Other hand] is an eternal and infinite sdf-rejoicing, 
self-loving, with a joy unfathomable, with a love all 
comprehensive." 

IV. LOVE 

In this intuition of the community of all life, 
the mo\emciit from "a joy unfathomable" to "a 
lo\ e all comprehensive" parallels the movement in 
"The Eolian Harp" from "joyance every where" 
to the universal love described in the next four 
lines, which Coleridge revised and integrated with 
the added passage on the one Life : 

Rhythm in all tlioiigflit. and joy.mce every where — 

Methinks, it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled. . . . 

There remains, in conclusion, to show the relation 

in Coleridge's thinkinj^ at this peridd bi-tweeii all- 
comprehensive love and the elemental powers of 
gravity and light, as these manifest themselves in 
a light in sound. 

In this instance, too, the connection is estab- 
lished in one of his letters to C. A. Tulk. There 
having "constructed," on both metascientiBc and 
Biblical grounds, "the two Primary Poles of Na- 
ture, Light and Gravitation," he goes on to say 
that these "correlatives and correspondent Oppo- 
sites, by and in which the Unity is revealed," are 

(to borrow your hapjiy and most expressive Symbol) 
the Male and female of the World of Time, in whose 
wooings, and reti rings and nuptial conciliations all 
other marriages . . . are celebrated inclusively. — 
These truths it is my Object to enforce in the manner 
best fitted (alas! how hopeless even the best!) to the 
present age.^" 

To indicate wliat lies behind this astonishing 
attribution of sexuality to all phenomenal nature 

("the World of Time") requires another look, 
from a different vantage point, at Coleridge's 
metascientific enterprise. The post-Newtonian 
world-picture re{)elled him because it liad been 
deliberatel)- stripped bare of any correlative to 
the life of man and any sanction for human pur- 
poses and values. While a young man of thirty 
Colerid;^e had written to Soutliey that "a meta- 
physical Solution, that does not instantly tell for 
something in the Heart, is grievously to he sus- 
pected as apocryphal." and in Biuiiraphia Litcra- 
ria. contemporaneously with the last version of 
"The Eolian Plarp," he extolled Boehme, despite 
the "delusions" and fantasies he found mixed 
•with his "truths," because he had contributed "to 

« The Friend 1: iij). 520-521. 
'•'^ Collected Letters 4: p. 



keep alive the heart in the head; gave me . . . 

[a] presentiment, that all the products of the mere 
reflective faculty partook of DEATH. . . ." " 
Coleridge meant that, as man cannot live by sci- 
ence alone — in his terms, by the evidence of the 
senses ordered by the "reflective" faculty, the 
"understanding" — neither can he endure a uni- 
verse constructed to suit the narrow requirements 
of Newtonian physics rather than the large re- 
quirements of human life. Coleridge undertook 
to develop an alternative world-vision that would 
suffice to the heart as well as the head, by supple- 
menting science with imagination — as he put it 
in terms of his faculty-philosophy, the phenomena 
of "the senses," as classed and ordered by "the 
understanding." are to be "impregnated" by "the 
imagination," and so reconciled and mediated to 
the requirements of the supreme and inclusive 
power of mind, "the reason." 

W'e can translate Coleridge's terms into the 
idiom of our own time. His prime endeavor, 
like that of his contemporaries, the great German 
architects of all-inclusive metaphysical "systems." 
was to assimilate the findings and hypotheses of 
contemporary science to the inherent demands and 
forms of the human imagination, in the kind of 
inclusive vision of man in the world that Northrop 
Frye calls a "myth of concern." In this under- 
taking man is put back into nature, from which 
the sophisticated logic of science had severed him. 
by applying the primitive imaginative categories 
of analogy, correspondence, and identity. Through 
this procedure nature is once more endowed with 
the inherent energies of life and with humanly 
intelligible purposes and values, and so constitutes 
a milieu in which man can fully live and be at 
home. And since the cultural myth of concern 
that Coleridge had inherited was the Judeo-Chris- 
tian one set forth in the Bible, and since Coleridge 
felt a greater need than contemporary German 
l)hilos(iphers to salvage the essentials of its creed 
of salvation, he undertook e.xplicitly to ground his 
world-vision on bases common both to the Old 
a -d New Testament and to "speculative ))hysics." 

No doubt Coleridge would have rejected this 
description, since it transposes the criterion of 
his intricately rationalized system frotn a truth 
of corre.^iinndence to ultimate reality to a truth 

7 Aug., 1S(I3. Colleelcd Letters 2: p. %1 ; Biiniraphia 
Litcrarui 1: pji. '>S-'>». 

*8 The Statesiiiun'x .^fiiuiiul. pp. 73-74; see also p. 31. 

''See Northrop I- rye. 'The Critical Path," in In 
Seoreh of Literary Theeiry, cd. Morton W. Bloomfield 
(Ithaca and London, l'^72). 
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of correspondence to man's deepest insUncts and 
needs, as these shape the terms of his imagina- 
tion. But Schelling, I think, might well have 
accepted it, for Schelling was one of the German 
philosophers who helped establish the present 
views, of which Northrop Frye is a distinguished 
representative, that human needs inevitably compel 
the creation of a mythology to live bv. in civilized 
no less than in primitive societies. Schelling as- 
serted that in the modem world the mythology 
of the ancients has been outworn, while "the 
mythology of Christendom" is unsuitable for valid 
poetry, so that now "every truly creative indi- 
vidual has to create his own mythology." All these 
separate creations, however, will prove, in the in- 
determinate future, to be parts of a single system 
of m)rth. The pre-eminent material for this evolv- 
ing mythology is contemporary Nattir philosophic , 
such as he has himself developed. It is his con- 
viction, Schelling says, "that in the higher specu- 
lative physics is to be sought the possibility of a 
future mythology- and symbolism," which will rec- 
oncile the contraries between the pagan and Chris- 
tian mythologies in one vision of nature ; but this 
achievement, he adds, will be the work not of 
any one individual, but of "the entire era." 

Conspicuous in Schelling's own later Naturphi- 
losophie is its tendency to move from abstract 
concepts to explicitly anthropomorphic and mythi- 
cal formulations. This tendency is most obvious 
in the instance of his basic principle of polarity. 
In his earl\- writings Schelling had based this 
category on the concepts of bipolarity in recent 
scientific developments in magnetism and electric- 
ity, as well as on Kant's essay of 1786, which 
undertook a "metaphysical" derivation of the 
primitive "matter" of Newtonian physics from the 
elemental "powers" of attraction and repulsion." 

Sclielling, ritilosoftliic der Kunst, SdmintUchc W'crkr 
5 : pp. 442-44*^. Friedrich Schlegcl had earlier pronounced 
the need for a "new mytliology" to serve as the ground 
for modem poetry, and anticipated the emergence of such 
a mythology frcMn a synthesis between current philosophi- 
cal idealism and the discoveries of contemporary natural 
science. Gcsprach iibcr die Pncsic (1800), in Kunsfan- 
schauuntj der Fruhromaiitik, ed. Andreas Miiller (Leip- 
zig. 1931), pp. 184-190. 

•1 Metaphysische AnfangsgrUnde der Nahtrxvissenschaft, 
in Immamel Kants Werke, ed. Ernst Cassirer, 4 (Ber- 
lin, 1913) : pp. 400-446. Bofli Schelling and Coleridge 
refer repeatedly to this essay. Goethe's science, in his 
Metamorphosis of Plants (1790) and The Theory of 
Colors (1810), was candidly based on the concept of the 
quasi-sexual generative power of contraries throughout 
the realm of nature. See Ronald D. Gray, Goethe the 
.'llchentist (Cambridge, 1952), chap. 10. 



Coleridge in his turn haserl his early formulations 
of the polar-principle on the theory of his scien- 
tific friend, Humprfirey Davy, that all substances 
are the product of elementary forces. e\ en before 
he absorbed the views of Kant and the metaphysi- 
cal system of Schelling.®- Coleridge, however, 
rightly pointed back to a long tradition, from "the 
Dynamic Theory of the eldest F^hilosophy" in the 
pre-Socratic thinkers, through Renaissance Her- 
meticism, to Jacob Boehme as precedent to Schell- 
ing in putting forward "the universal law of 
polarity." '''' In these earlier thinkers the philo- 
sophical representation of an all-originative and 
sustaining interplay of elemental opposites had not 
yet completely emerged from its origins in a 
cosmic myth of universal bisexuality — the myth 
of male and female divinities or powers, antithetic 
and warring yet mutually attractive and neces- 
sary, which periodically merge in unions that beget 
the world and all things in it. In its older forms, 
in other words, universal polarity had been de- 
rived from bisexual procreation as its prototype ; 
and it is the sexual dimension of human nature, 
we may plausibly conjecture, that gives the myth 
of cosmic bisexuality its persisting liold on imagi- 
nation even today, in current forms of the "peren- 
nial philosophy." After all, as Schelling remarked, 
human union and procreation is "the single in- 
stance in which \\e are to a certain extent per- 
mitted to be witnesses of an original creation." 

In his early writings of 1797, Schelling at times 
referred to the contrary p<jwers of gravity and 
light as the feminine or "mother-principle" and 
the masculine or "procreative principle." which are 
"represented" or "expressed" in the differentiated 
sexes of the higher organisms.*'" Increasingly 
after that he dramatized his metai)hysics of po- 
larity by endowing it with anthrojxMnorphic fea- 

•* On Humphrey Davy's early theories, and C oleridge's 
use of them before he began an intensive ^tmly of Schel- 
ling, see Haven, Patterns of Consciousness, pp. 134-141. 

•» The Friend 1 : p. 94n. ; to Lord Liverpool, Collected 
Letters 4: p. 760. Coleridge goes on (p. 761) to decry 
the modem view that "nothing grows, all is made," as 
against "the ancients." witii their basic view of "the 
natura reruni — i.e. the birth of things," their search after 
"the acts of the world," and their central use of "the 
symbol of begetting." 

«♦ Schelling, The Ages of the World, trans. F. de Wolfe 
Bolman, Jr. (Kew York, 1942). p. 212; on the following 
pages Schelling translates into philosophical categories tlie 
phenomena of sexual attraction, union, and generation. 

" Schelling, Idcen zu einer Philosophie der Natur 
(1797), Sammtliche Werke 2: pp. 10^110; see also 2: 
pp. 375-376, 532-534; 3: pp. 324-J25, n. 4; 4: pp. 2M- 
205 ; 7: pp. 174. 217, 453. 
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tures and relationships. He wrote in 1804, for 
example, that "made pr^[nant by light, gravity 
gives birth to the diverse forms of things and 
delivers them from her fruitful wwnb to inde- 
pendent life." Driven by the compulsion to pro- 
gressive individuation, the powers of gravity and 
light, at the organic stage of evolution, separate 
first into the bisexual organs in a single plant, 
then into the separate sexes of the animal and 
human realms. Yet every individual remains the 
product of both powers, and each monosexual in- 
dividual needs its polar opposite in order to fulfill 
the contrary concision of nature toward identity. 
"This is the secret of eternal love ... in that 
each is a whole, yet desires the other and seeks 
the other." Hence: 

As the being and life of nature rests on the eternal 
embrace of light and gravity, so the unions of the 
two sexes, their Ijegetting and propagation of innu- 
merable species, are nothing else than the celebration 
of the eternal love of those two [powers] which, 
when they could have been two, yet wanted to be one, 
and thereby created all of nature.** 

Such also are the grounds of Coleridge's state- 
ment, in his letter to Tulk, that light and gravita- 
tion are "the male and female of the World of 
Time, in whose wooings and retirings and nuptial 
conciliations all other marriages . . . are cele- 
brated inclusively." Like the German Naturphi- 
losophen, Coleridge sometimes mythicized his 
metascience, to humanize his vision of a natural 
world whose diverse orders of being are linked 
by familial correspondences to man and mind, and 
whose processes are compelled by inconscient 
analogues of love and hate, of oppositions and 
marriages. Hence those strange passages in Cole- 
ridge's speculative natural history that seem to a 
casual reader to be merely fantasies based on free 
association. In a manuscript, for example, he 
declares that, though all the chemical elements 
contain the two counter-powers. "Gravity and 
Light with Warmth as the Indifference." yet be- 
cause of the diflfering "predominance of some one, 
Carbon most represents Gravity, Oxygen Light, 
and Hydrogen Warmth." When, in the sequential 
combinations of these chemical elements, nature 
achieves the plant, we find in its generative organ, 
the flower, "the qualitative product of Oxygen = 
Light in the outness and splendor of Colors, the 

**Schelling, System der gesammUn Phiiosopkie . . . 

(1804), ibid. 6: pp. 266, 407-409. This work was un- 
known to Coleridge, since it was first published from the 
manuscript remains in the Sammtliehe Werke in 1860. 



qualitative product of Hydrogen = Warmth in the 
inwardness and sweetness of Fragrance" ; and this 
fragrance Coleridge interprets as the accompani- 
ment of "gentle love," of which the flower serves 
as a material symbol. And when — ^in the continu- 
ing genetic process of the "interpenetration" of 
the primal opposites, gravity and light — we reach 
the level of birds, we find that the colors of their 
plumage correspond to the colors of the flower, 
but that a new phenomenon, bird-song, or sound, 
has replaced the odors of flowers and taken over 
their biol(^cal function in ensuring fertilization. 
In birds, then, Coleridge says, we have "light in 
the form (under the power) of Gravity in Color, 
and Gravity sub forma et ditione Lucis subditione" 
— ^that is, "gravity subordinated to the form and 
dominion of light" — in the bird-song. The "sweet 
yearning varied by quiet provoking challenging 
sounds" are thus "the Surrogates of the V^etablc 
Odors — and like these, are the celebrations of the 
Xuptial moments, the hours of Love." *" 

Such passages provide a bridge between the 
"soimd-like power in light" and the love of all 
things in the inserted section of "The Eolian 
Harp." They provide also a broader perspective 
through which to review the long evolution of that 
poem between 1795 and 1817, as I described it 
at the beginning of this essay. In its first short 
form "The Eolian Harp" had been a love-poem 
which assimilated the relation of the wind and the 
strings of the harp to the dalliance, the "wooings 
and retirings," of the human lovers. It had next 
been developed into a marriage poem, and also 
expanded into a metaphysical speculation about 
"all of animated nature." In its final \orm it is 
still a love poem, but a cosmic love-poem, in 
which the love between the poet and his bride 
becomes the exponent of a iniiversal relationship 
— the "union of the individual with the I 'niverse" 
which, Coleridge said, occurs "through love." ** 
It is still a marriage poem, too, but <Mie in whidi 
the human union becomes an exponent of the pri- 
mal union in which "all other marriages are cele- 
brated inclusively." For in the lines added in 1817 
the poet breaks through sensation int<i \ision, in 
which the phenomenal aspects of tlie landscape. 

Transcribed from manuscript by Kathleen Cofaom, 
Inquiring Spirit, No. 185. 

«s The Notebooks of S. T. Coleridge 2. No. 3159 : "Co- 
adunatio Individui cum Universo per Amorem." In the 
same passage Coleridge describes his experience in view- 
ing a landscape as capable of annihilating "in a deep 
moment all possibility of the needlepoint pinhead System 
of the Atomists by one submissive Gaze!" 
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its colors, music, and odors, are intuited as prod- 
ucts and indices of tlie first manifestations of tlie 
creative Word, gravitation and light, in whose 
multifomi unions all nature and life consist ; and 
he goes on to celebrate the world's song of life 
and joy, which sounds through the wind-harp, in 
whidi the silent air is merely music unheard, and 
of which the subject is the one Life that, in 
marrying all opposites, also weds the single con- 
sciousness to the world without. And however 
we may judge the metascientific and religious be- 
liefs that engendered the moment of \'iston, they 
have in this passage been transformed by the 
imagination from a creed into the poetry of im- 
mediate experience, and so compel our participa- 
tion independently of either belief or disbelief : 

O I the one Life within us and abroad. 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
.\ light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where — 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so fill'd; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument. 



Coleridge, we know, printed this passage as an 
addendum to a poem already set in type. The 
insertion throws the whole poetic structure into 
imbalance by locating the climax of the medita- 
tion near the beginning. By 1817, however, Cole- 
ridge, though capable of poetic moments, was not 
capable of sustained poetic endeavor; as he said 
two years later, "Poeta fuimus," but "the Philoso- 
pher, tho' pressing with the weight of an Etna, 
cannot prevent the Poet from occasionally . . . 
manifesting his existence by smoke traversed by 
electrical flashes from the Crater." In succeed- 
ing editions of "The Eolian Harp" Coleridge sim- 
ply transferred the added passage into the text 
without altering its context. But the poet's re- 
traction of his metaphysical speculations in the 
original conclusion to the poem had never been 
at ease with its surroundings either in tone or 
idiom, and after this high moment of religious 
as well as metaphysical imagination, the coda is 
rendered inconsequent as well as anticlimatic. 

••To Thomas Allsop, 13 Dec.. 1819, Collected Letters 
4: p. 979. 



The Eolian Harp 

COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE 

My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our Cot, our Cot o'ergrovvn 

With wliite-flowered Jasmin, and the broad-leav'd Myrtle, 

( Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 5 

.-Vnd watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 

Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve 

Serenely brilliant Tsuch should Wisdom be) 

Shine opposite ! How exquisite the scents 

Snatch'fl from yon bean-field ! and the world so hush'd! 10 
The stilly murmur of the distant Sea 
Tells us of silence. 

And that simplest Lute, 
Placed length-ways in the clasping casement, hark ! 
How by the desultory breeze caress'd, 

Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 15 
It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now, its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 

Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Sucii a soft floating witcliery of soimil 20 
As twilight Elfins make, whcti the)' at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from l'"airy-Land, 
Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untam'd wing! 25 

O! the one Life witliin us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where — 

Methinks. it should have been impossible 30 
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Not to love all things in a world so fill'd ; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

And thus, my Love ! as on the midway slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 35 

Whilst through niy half-clos'd eyelids I behold 
The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on the main, 
And tranquil muse upon tranquillity: 
Full many a thought uncall d and undetain'd, 

And many idle flitting phantasies, 40 
Traverse my indolent and passive brain, 
As wild and variotis as the random gales 
That swell and flutter on this subject Lute ! 

And what it all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely fram'd, 45 
That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? 

But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved Woman ! nor such thoughts 50 
Dim and wihallow'd dost thou not reject, 
And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 

Meek Daughter in the family of Christ ! 
Well hast thou s.'iid antl holily disprais'd 

These shapings of tlic unregenerate mind; 55 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring. 
For never guiltless may I speak of him. 
The Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 

I praise him, and witli I-'aith that inly feels; 60 
Who with his saving mercies healed me, 
A sinful and most miserable man, 
Wilder'd and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace, and this Cot. and thee, heart-honor'd Maid ! 
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In 1945 Guillaunie de \'an apprised the musico- 
logical world of a string quartet (3 violins and 
cello) composed by Benjamin Franklin. Preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Music Division) in 
Paris, with the identification cote Reserve 1888 
(figs. 1 and 2),- this unique composition in open 




l"lG. 1. 



» This quartet has been accorded numerous perform- 
ances and was also recorded in England for the Society 
for the Preservation of the American Musical Heritage 
CMIA 117). The score caught the attention of the 
noted .■\merican composer, John Vincent, who arranged 
it for string orchestra and Ohhligato and it was pub- 
li.'.hed by Mills Music, Inc., New York, 1963. In his 
transcription he transposed it from F to G major, elimi- 
nating the open strings feature, and added expression 
marks and bowing and an obbligato, which could be 
])layed by an oboe, flute, clarinet, violin, bells (glocken- 
spiel ), celeste, vibraphone, harp, or piano. 

- De \'an erroneously gives cote Res. 1808 on page 1 
of the facsimile edition published by Editions Odette 
Lieutier, Paris, 1945. 




EiG. 2. 



score bears the following inscription written in 
lung hand on the title page : 

Quartette / a / 3 violini / con / Violoncello / Del 
Sig"' Benjamin Francklin [j/c] 

On the second page the performers are directed 
to retune their in.strunients thus : 

first violin second violin third violin cello 



With tilis tuning sixteen different tones are 
available on open strings, and altiiough not 
specified, no use of fingers is implied. It consists 
of an Introduction [Allegro], Minuet, Capriccio, 
a second Minuet and a Siciliano. and performers 
plod through the five short movements which are 
all in the key of F major; the harmonies in root 
position fluctuate generally between the tonic and 
dominant with momentary e.xcursions to the super- 
tonic, sub-mediant and leading tone. Denied the 
possibility of modulation, contrast is achieved 
through meter and mond changes : the first move- 
ment in cut time, both Minuets naturally in triple 
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meter, the Capriccio in duple and tlie Siciliano in 
duple compound. There are no bowing nor ex- 
pression marks of any kind. 

According to Guillaume de Van. 

La signification du quatuor de Franklin est grande 
et variee: pour rhistorien des origines de la rej)ub- 
lique americaine, il constituc une nouvelle piece 
qui enrichira le dossier deja comble des prouesses 
de cet anibassadeur de I'esprit du nouveau monde; 
pour le psychologue, il montre comment un homme 
intelligent mais depourvu de tout sens musical ])eut 
reussir un devoir de contrepoint elementaire : pour 
le niusicologue, il off re un exeniple inattendu de 
I'usage de la scordaiura. . . 

Gilbert Chase, while admitting to Franklin's 
musical accomplishments, declared, "The manu- 
script is not in Franklin's hand, nor is there any 
further evidence to substantiate his authorship of 
this string quartet. . . .* 

Twelve years later, while examining the music 
holdings preserved in the Christian-Weise-Biblio- 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 

* America's Music (New York, McGraw-Hill. 1966). 
p. 89. 



thek in Zittau, East Germany, H. C. Robbins 
I^ndon discovered a copy of the Paris manuscript 
and statetl. 

T.D. [onley] Thomas found anonj-nious copies of this 
and another similar work in Gottweig Abbey. The 
second piece is known to be by Franklin and was 
written in Paris about 1778; a facsimile of the MS 
was published by the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia.* This second work, also for 3 
violins and cello, in scordatura. is obviously a com- 
panion piece to the first.* 

The two Gottweig quartets (figs. 3 and 4).' 
also in manuscript bear the following note per- 
hai)s entered by the .\bbey librarian : 

( Warhscheinlich componiert von Benjamin Frank- 
lin - nach Meinung von Herm H. C. Robbins Lan- 
don - / John Kirkpatrick. Dept. of Music, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. X.V. - ' hat diese Handschrift am 
Juli 1959 gesehen, und die / Wasserzeichen kopiert. 
und Seiner Gnaden hat ihm ' eine gute Photocopie 
>ehr giitig gegeben). 




Fin. 4. 



5 Robbins Landon is mistaken here. The .-Vmerican 
Philosophical Society did not publish a facsimile edition, 
it merely has the Lieutier facsimile publication. 

8 "Doubtful and Spurious Quartets and Quintets at- 
tributed to Havdn," Afiisic Rnietv 18 (1957) : pp. 2L-- 
221. 

- MS No. 109 (Nos. 1 and 2). 
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Unable to obtain a photocopy from Zittau. this 
writer used a copy of it made by K. F. Pohl pre- 
served in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna (figs. 5 and 6). 

The title page reads : 

Quartetto pour Violiuo I'"" II*"" / con 

Violoncello / compose par / J. Haydn. Man tangendo 
digitas mordas.* FNon tangendo digitis cordas] 

To add more confusion to this intriguing puzzle, 
still another manuscript came to this writer's 
attention, this time from Prague, the National 
Museum, Department of Music (figs. 7 and 8)." 
Unfortunately, only the third violin and cello parts 
have been preserved, but the surprise is that it 
consists of eight movements — all of Gottweig No. 
1 and all but the first movement of No. 2 The 
composer is given as Ignatio Pleyel.'" 

With the aid of Dr. Hedwig Mitringer, Director 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, 
three more copies came to light ; the first, manu- 
script No. IX 33008, contains seven continuous 
movements, and on the title page tlie word 
L ngcnanntcr was crossed out and the name 
Fcrrandim was ])laced below (figs. 9 and 10)." 
The second is numbered IX 31653, and, like the 
Gottweig source, it contains two quartets (figs. 11, 
12. 13). 

The title page reads : 

Neugebolirnes nuisikalisches Glcichheitskind / ein / 
Quartett / fiir 3 Violincn and Violoncell / welche 
ohne Fingersetzung bios mit leeren Saiten gespieit 
wird und doch eine schiine Harnionie l)ildet / Prag 
bey Haas. Jesuitengasse N. 186 [n.d.] 

» MS No. IX 23661. Added later by a different hand 
at the bottom of the page, "Recte: von Ferandi, Mil- 
anese." Haydn's name is dutifully crossed out. In a 
letter to this writer dated April 11, 1966, Karl Geiringer 
wrote, "I do not believe that he [ Haydn | ever employed 
scordatura in a .string quartet and I have never heard of 
a genuine Haydn quartet for 3 violins and cello." 

9 MS No. XXX ni F 200. I am grateful to Mr. Rob- 
bins I^ndon for having informed me of the existence of 
this manuscript. 

'"A prolific comi)oscr, Plcyel (1757-1831) composed 
about 60 string quartets all for two violins, viola, and 
cello. Unfortunately, the quartet under discussion is not 
in Pleyei's hand. Although it may iiave been copied by a 
scribe at the composer's reepiest, it is curious that the 
scribe wrote "Ignatio Plcyel : instead of "Ignazio Pleyel." 
The article on Ignaz Joseph Plcyel in the Miisik in 
Geschichte und Gc<icnwart (Allgcnieine F.nzyklopadie der 
Musik, cd. F. Blume, Kassel und Rasel, 1949) does not 
list the quartet. 

".A Giovanni I'erandini (Venice, 1710-Munich, 
Sejitember 29, 1791) is listed in Die Musik in (irscliichti- 
und Gcficnwart as an opera composer in the service of 
the Flector Karl .Mbcrt in Munich. 




Fic. 5. 

Added in pencil above the title appears the name 
"Ferrandini." The title page of the third copy, 
also printed, reads : 

Quartetto Arnionioso / Senza digiti / per / Tre 
Vioiini & X'ioloncello / del Signore Ferandini / 
Milanese / Prix 36 X' / in Augusta / Presso Gom- 
bart et conip. (figs. 14 and 15) 

Containing four movements — Marchio. Allegro. 
Menuetto-Trio. and Rondo — this and Vienna 
(anonymous ) are the only sources which in- 
clude bowing and expression marks. 

A chart of the seven quartets, their various 
movements, and scordatura is given in the -Appen- 
di.\ as a means of clarification and identification. 

As can be seen, the case for Franklin as the 
coniixiser of one of the string quartets is consider- 
ably weakened. The question is, could Franklin 
have composed such a piece? Certainly there are 
many arguments in his favor. He jjossessed the 
analytic mind to construct what Guillaume de Van 
called "a mathematical tour de force." Franklin 
was well known in Europe as an inventor and 
statesman. The Bristol Gazette of Januarv 12. 

Of. fit., p. 2. 
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1762, bore the news of the Glassychord invented 
by Mr. Franklin." The Musicalischer Almanach 
jilr Deutschland for the year 1782 stated. "Of all 
the musical inventions, the one of Mr. Franklin of 
Philadelphia has created perhaps the greatest 
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»» Chase. ol<. <- il: p. 89. 



excitement." ** Franklin was no stranger to music 
and. indeed, played the harp, guitar, the glass 
dulcimer ( Sticcado-Pastorale] , he perfected the 
glass harmonica, printed hymn-tune collections, 
and wrote a short treatise on music aesthetics. 
There is no reason to suspect that the device of 




>♦ Ibid., p. 89. 
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scordatura was unknown to him." However, in 
all instances, fingers were used. The uniqueness 
of this quartet lies in the playing on open strings 
alone, without the use of fingers. It was assumed 
that any musical amateur could draw the bow over 
the strings and keep time. Since such use of open 
strings precludes the possibility of modulation, it 
seems to this writer that no serious composer 
would tolerate such restrictions unless done with 
tongue-in-cheek, simply as a musical joke. 

In the interest of discussion, let us play the 
devil's advocate and present the other side of the 
coin. Since Franklin was a music dilettante, we 
would expect that this composition would have been 
mentioned in his correspondence or in his Auto- 
biography, but, alas, such is not the case.'** More- 
over, for a man who lived and practiced the thir- 
teen moral virtues listed in his Autobiography.'' 

See the article on "Scordatura" in Die Musik in 
Geschichte und Gcgenwart 12: cols. 425-429. 

Franklin's Autobiography (Harvard Classics, I, Xcw 
York, Collier & Sons, 1937) breaks oflf in 1737. The 
first five chapters were written in England in 1771, con- 
tinued in 1784 and again in 1788, but there is no mention 
of his having composed a string quartet. 

Ibid., p. 79. 
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Fig. 10 

the idea of alitixing (or allowing to be affixed ) hi>i 
name, albeit misspelled, is quite improbable. 

In the opinion of this writer, the original 
music api)ears to be that preserved in Gottweig 
Abbey. Again referring the reader to the chart, 
it will be seen that the Gottweig manuscript and 
the Prague (anonymous) consist of two complete 
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quartets, tlie first containing four movements, the 
second five. Moreover, in the Gottweig manu- 
script the second quartet follows on the heels of 
the first on the same page. In the Prague printed 
version, the second quartet begins on a new page. 
The Paris manuscript lacks the first quartet, 
while the Vienna (Ferandini) lacks the second 
quartet. The Prague (Pleyel) contains eight 
continuous movements, having omitted the second 
Allegro. The Zittau copy and the Vienna (an- 
onymous) are similar in that both have FJf in the 
key signature and both contain five movements 
borrowed from Gottweig 1 and 2 and a new 
Finale and Coda. Save for the change in title, 
the Prague (Pleyel) Allegretto is the same move- 
ment as the Capricio \sic], which title incidentally 
is misspelled in all three sources. The fourth 
movement in Prague (Pleyel) titled Moderato 
is similar to the fourth movements in all other 
sources. The Paris scribe neglected to add the 
word Allegro to the first movement, changed the 
title of the last movement from Rondo to ^jVi'- 
iano, and mischievously named our statesman as 
the composer. 

The tunings employed in the seven quartets are 



almost identical with only three changes. The 
fourth string of the cello is moved down from C 
to B*" in the Paris, Gottweig. and Prague (an- 
onymous ) , the fourth string of the second violin in 
the Paris manuscript is moved up from A to B*" 
and the E string in the first violin part of the 
Zittau and Vienna anonymous is moved to Ff.'' 
Apart from scordatura, no two sources are ex- 
actly alike. Assuming the Gottweig source to be 
the original, we find that minute differences in 
melody and rhythm permeate all otlier sources. 

None of the manuscripts or the printed versions 
are dated. However, a review of the printed 
version, Ferandini (Vienna) appeared in the 




Fig. 13. 



1* It is assumed that amateur violinists and cellists of 
the eighteenth century used all gut strings. It is ver> 
doubtful that the retuning as given in this quartet could 
be applied successfully to today's violin equipped with 
either all steel string or metal-wound gut strings. Raising 
the pitch of the G string (first vioHn) from G to C. 
the D string from D to G, and the .\ from A to C 
would create such excessive string tension and pressure 
on the sound box, that if the strings could retain their 
tuning without slipping (provided that they woxild not 
snap outright) the quality of sound resulting from tht 
tension would border on the miserable, and the danger 
of wrenching the tail piece from the peg would be ever 
present. 
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Allgemeine Literalur Zeitung published in Jena 
on June 25, 1799. 783-784.>» Thus a terminus ad 
(/Item is established at least for this one source. 

Unfortunately, this writer's attempt at dating 
the music through an examination of the water- 
marks proved frustrating and inconclusive. Of the 
hundreds of watermarks contained in George 
Eineder's The Paper Mills oj the Former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire,-^ only one resembled that 
found in the Prague (Pleyel ) manuscript. It con- 
sisted of three names— ANTON-HELLER- 
GASTORF. Eineder informs us that "About 
1742 the mill comes into the hands of the Heller 
family." In 1820 one F. Heller is recorded as 
the owner of the paper mill in Gastorf on the 
Obertka.^^ The Paris manuscript watermark con- 
sists of three crescents of various sizes plus the 
letters AV. Guillaume de Van ignored the water- 
marks, but states, "L'ecriture est celle d'un co])iste 
professionel de la fin du XVIII siecle." No in- 
formation regarding the Zittau inanuscript could 
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I am grateful to Ur. (jeorR Feder of the Joseph 
Haydn Institut in Kiiln who discovered and notified me 
of the review. 

-" Hilversuni, 1960. 

Ibid., p. 117. 
-■'Ihid., p. 117. 
23 Op. ext., p. 1. 





Fig. 15. 



be obtained from the Christian-Weise-Bibliothek 
librarian. 

In light of the above, this writer expresses his 
deepest regrets for depriving our great states- 
man-inventor of the authorship of this singularly 
unusual composition. But, perhaps Franklin him- 
self would not have wanted his name associated 
with such a musically sterile and naive composi- 
tion. If he had lived to read the vitriolic review of 
the work in the Allgemeine Lileratur Zeilitng, he 
might have agreed with the reviewer ! The article 
is given below in its entirety in a translation from 
the German. 

In Augusta (Augsburg) b. Gonibart u. Comp. : 
Quartette ( ?) arnionioso ( ?) senza digiti ( ?) per 
tre V'iolini e Violoncello del .Sigiiore Ferandini, 
Milanese. No date. 2\ pages folio. 

If Herr Ferandini felt himself called upon to com- 
pose pieces of music in which the players were not 
to use their fingers — as is supposedly indicated by 
the words senza digiti — -this could have been ac- 
complished with more wit and style than in the 
nmsical farce now under consideration, which is 
totally degrading to the art. Presumably the com- 
poser imagines that a March, a short Allegro, a 
Menuett and a Rondo, set for four instruments, is a 
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quartet. And so he chooses very unhappily this 
title for his botched piece of work. The adjective 
"armonioso" seems on the (Hher liand to be a clerical 
or printer's error; for we tind this miserable work, 
in which moreover not even one mediocre melody is 
worthy of mention, very discordant and extremely 
impure in phrasing. Immediately in the first three 
measures one finds proof of this. In measure 4 the 
leading tone "e" is doubled in a very unfavorable 
way at the octave. In measures 5 and 6, etc. the 
bass corresponds to the other voices in the same way 
one often hears it improvised in the beer lialls. Mea- 
sures 6, 7, 8 — the first violin plays nothing but fifths 



against the bass, but unfortunately (inly in counter 
movement. About the modulation and rhytlmi we 
will waste no words, for in the case of such bungling 
it is not worth the trouble. Just one observation 
about the prescribed tuning or rather lack of tuning 
of the instruments cannot be suppressed. If Herr 
Ferandini had retuned the 16 strings of all four in- 
struments so that in addition to the diatonic leading 
tone in F major, tliere would at least have been an 
"h" for C major, etc., then the whole would have 
been improved noticeably with respect to modulation 
and completeness of the chords. But he seems not to 
have thought of this at ail. But, of course, who 
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would think and reflect long when composing a 
quartet ! He causes the two lower strings of the first 
violin, namely the G and D to be tuned a fourth 
higher, consequently in C and G, unconcerned about 

whether the strings will be able to sustain this, and 
producing by the excess tension of these strings an 
imbalance in respect to the over-all sound. Or does 
Herr Ferandini demand that one strings the violin 
more loosely for the playing of this quartet? This 
vroold in fact be too great an expectation. Every 
average violinist can easily imagine what an un- 
pleasant effect must result from a piece of music 
played on nothing but open strings, since one, as 



you know, tries to avoid open strings in so far as 

possible. If Herr Ferandini cannot write anything 
better than such an inferior farce, then we urgently 
beseech him to let this quartet be his last work.** 



2* It is understood that the review refers to the first of 
the two quartets, specifically the printed version by 
Ferandini. However, the criticism leveled at the first 
quartet is applicable to the second since it was hy the 
same composer. It is a companion piece in its identical 
scordatura, texture, harmonic movement and naivete. In 
the opinion of this writer the second quartet suffers from 
the same deficiencies as the first. 
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THE RITCHEY-CHRfiTIEN APLANATIC TELESCOPE : LETTERS FROM 
GEORGE WILLIS RITCHEY TO EUHU THOMSON 

HAROLD J. ABRAHAMS 

St. Davids, Pennsylvania 



Tiiii LETTERS presented here, iruni (Jeorge 
Willis Ritchey, 1864-1945, designer and builder of 
major astronomical telescopes, to Elihn Thomson, 
electrician and inventor, deal chiefly with Ritchey's 
part in an important improvement in the design 
of reflecting telescopes, by himself and the French 
mathematical optician Henri Chretien. They 
throw light on the history of American astronomy 
during the period of great achievement in the 
construction of large telescopes, and incidentally 
tell something of the personal stresses that at- 
tended Ritchey's service as superintendent of 
construction and director of optical shops at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory under George Eliery 
Hale. 

Ritchey, born in Tupper's Plains, Ohio,^ studied 
drawing and design at the University of Cincinnati 
and became an assistant at its astronomical ob- 
servatory, where he began to experiment with 
methods for mounting large astronomical mirrors. 
Continuing his work in Chicago after 1888, he 
made a 24-inch mirror. In 1891 he became ac- 
(juainted with George Ellery Hale, and when in 
1897 Hale was appointed director of the newly 
created Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, he made Ritchey superintendent of 
instrument construction. .\t Yerkes, Ritchey 
developed a grinding machine for the 60-inch mir- 
ror, and Ijegan his famous series of pliotographs of 
nebulae. 

In 1904 lie moved, with Hale, to the new Mount 
Wilson Observatory at Pa.sadena, where he had 
major responsibility for the design and construc- 
tion of the mirror, mount, acces.sories, and dome 
of the 60-inch telescope, a task which he carried 
out with great precision. His invention of an 
adjustable plateholder permitted photographic ex- 
posures to be continued from one night to another. 
Photographs taken with this great telescope sur- 
passed everything of the kind done earlier. This 
success was followed by his promotion to director- 

• Deborah J. Mills, "( noruc W illis Ritchey and the 
Development of Celestial I'liotography, " .liner. Scientist 
S4, 1 (1966) : pp. 64-93. 



ship of the optical shops, where he supervised the 
grinding of the 100-inch mirror and designed its 

tuount. 

In 1910 Ritchey met Henri Chretien, who col- 
laborated with him in improving the optical deagn 

of photographic mirrors. Chretien comi)uted the 
curves for a combination of reflecting surfaces 
discovered by Ritchey, a modification of the 
Cassegrain telescope, which had the advantages 
of reduced spherical aberration and compactness of 
mounting. The letters which follow discuss the 
development of the Ritchey-Chretien design, 
which has been used successfully in several large 
telescopes, and also of Ritchey's invention of the 
so-called cellular structure of large telescope 
mirrors, intended to make them lighter than the 
thick glass disks hitherto used, and less subject to 
distortion by changes in temperature. His plan 
of constructing the cellular backing with pieces of 
glass cemented together proved impracticable, but 
the idea was put into effect later in the great 200- 
inch Mount Palomar mirror by casting the quartz 
disk in a mold shaped to form the cellular cavities 
in its base. 

However, the great respect which Ritchey had 
by now won in Europe through his collaboration 
with Chretien led to his appointment in 1924 as 
director of the Dina optical laboratories of the 
Paris Observatory. He lived in France for some 
years but finally returned to California, where he 
owned and operated a citrus orchard. 

The letters presented here are in the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society. Parts of 
some of them have been published by Harold J 
Abrahaius and Marion B. Savin in Selections 
from the Scientific Correspondence of Elihu Thom- 
son. Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press. 
1971. Thomson's replies have unfortunately not 
been preserved. 

Pasadena, California 
September 7th. 1910 

M\ dear Dr. Thomson: 

There are several matters of great concern to 
lue, anrl as I believe, to science, about which I 
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would like to consult you. I enclose a small re- 
print from the Monthly Notice of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, which gives a slight idea of 
some of my later methods and results with the 60- 
inch reflector. Since that was published I have 
secured a photograph of the Great Cluster in 
Hercules in which Miss Ware has actually counted 
27,600 stars outside of the large, comparatively 
dense central region where the stars begin to 
superpose. The small star-images in this photo- 
graph (which had 11 hours exposure in the tele- 
scope") are only 1.03 seconds of arc in diameter. 

But a much more remarkable photograph still is 
that of the spiral nebula Messier 33, Trianguli,*' 
which was also secured very recently, with S\ 
hours exposure, and with the new plate-carrier.-' 
Atmospheric definition was fine, and I used the 
utmost care in guiding and refocussing. The 
result is astonishing, and I think most important. 
Miss Ware has counted 26,434 nebulous stars in 
the convolutions of this spiral, besides 2,348 other 
stars which do not appear to be nebulous, and are 
therefore probably superposed. 

I was able to exhibit a large series of these 
nebula and cluster photographs at the Solar 
Union meeting which has just closed here. As a 
result, four directors of observatories wish me 
to submit plans and j^rices for large reflectors for 
their observatories. They are : Dr. Backlund of 
Russia; Dr. Struve of Berlin; Dr. Hartmann of 
Gottingen, and Dr. Perrine of Cordoba (Argentine 
Republic). Sir David Gill of England is also 
corresponding in regard to a very large reflector 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

With the co-operation (A M. Henri Chretien, 
a "French astronomer who has been here for six 
months, and who has been working with me in 
making and studying the reflector photographs, I 
have just designed or developed a new ty])e of 
reflecting telescope which has the following pecu- 
liarities : the large mirror has a focal ratio of only 
2.^ to 1, so that the tube is very short; it is of 
the ("assegrain type, the convex mirror magnifying 
only 2^ times, so that the total equivalent ratio 
of the telescope is 6], a ratio which gives very 
good results as to brightness, in photographing 

A small constellation (one of Ptolemy's forty-eight), 
located between Andromeda and Aries. 

• Ritchey designed the double-slide plate-carrier, which 
makes it possible to make a long series of photographs 
of nebulae and clusters. This device allows correction of 
focusing and correction tor rotation of field, as fretiuently 
as desired during long exposures. It rapidly became 
"standard equipment" everywhere. (See note 9.) 



nel)iilae with photographic i)lates as at present 
made, i.e. of the present speed. In the new type 
I depart entirely from the paraboloid and hyper- 
boloid, and use a pair of curves which, although 
only slightly different, give a much larger field of 
good definition than does the paraboloid of 6\ to 
1 ratio used as a Newtonian. In other words, 
since we have /7«.'o nir-cTS in this type which can 
be modified to "fit" each other, we can (and do) 
entirely eliminate the "coma"' or "wing" or 
"arrow head" pattern of the out-of-axis iinages, 
and .secure, instead, out-of-axis images which are 
smaller and nearly round. And this with a type 
of mounting which is so short and compact and 
rigid and convenient in use (since the observer 
works on the floor at the lower end of the tube 
instead of at the upper end as in the Newtonian) 
that the cost of the reflector complete, with its 
mounting and protecting dome (or other protec- 
tion) is very greatly reduced. I enclose two 
diagrams (prints) which show the difference in 
the construction, and in the size of the surrounding 
protection, of the new type as compared with the 
60-inch type. You will notice that in both types 
I have abandoned a dome altogether (on account 
partly of its great cost) and liave substituted in- 
stead a steel framework which we call the wind- 
screen, and a movable protecting house which is 
at once a weather-protection and a temperature- 
protection. The wind-screen is octagonal, turns 
on a circular track as a dome does, is entirely 
open at the top, and so allows the telescope to be 
used in much better, homogeneous, out-of-door 
conditions than when used in a dome. 

It seems to me that the new short type, with 
this new wind and weather, and temperature 
protection, will reduce the cost of great reflectors 
practically to one-half; and in addition, we over- 
come what has been the great weakness of the 
short-focus reflector in the past, namely its small 
field. 

One serious difficulty remains, namely that of 
the gla.ss disks for very large mirrors. The .St. 
Gobain people have not yet succeeded in making a 
good 100-inch disk, which is to be 13 or 14 inches 
thick. I have just begun experiments, on a small 
scale, on disks built up from thinner plates, with 
ribs between, as shown, in the enclosed diagram; 
the ribs are arranged so as to allow a circulation of 
air throughout the interior by means of a small 
exhaust fan, so that the entire mass would readily 

' A hazy border around an ol)ject seen througii an 
imijerfect lens. 
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respond to the air-temperature. The sole dif- 
ficuhy appears to me to be that of a i)roper 
cement for uniting the ribs and plates. This 
cement should be very thin so that no body of it 
would remain between the glass surfaces; and it 
should be entirely unaffected by moisture; it 
should also be permanent. In the case of the 100- 
inch the plates and ribs would be about 2^ inches 
thick, or even 3 inches. These plates could readily 
be made even larger than 100 inches, and the 
built-up disk would be lighter than a solid one. 
All of the plates and ribs should of course be cast 
from the same melting of glass. My present plan 
is to cut all of the ribs from flat plates of glass of 
the proper thickness, and then cement them in 
place.* 

The built-up disk is in the purely experimental 
stage and may not succeed, although Dr. Stratton 
of the Bureau of Standards thinks it is very prom- 
ising, and he has a cement which he thinks is just 
right for the purpose. He is a strong and able 
friend who is assisting me in several of the ex- 
tremely difficult problems (some of them not 
optical or mechanical) which confront me. 

But the short type of reflector I feel sure will 
succeed; the problem of the new curves is worked 
out mathematically, and there can be no question 
of the great improvement wliioli they allow-. Mr 
Chretien will be in Boston (at Harvard Obsy. ) 
on his way home to France, and so important do 1 
consider this jiroblem of the new curves that I 
have requested him to notify you of his arrival at 
Harvard Obsy., in the hope that you will meet 
him and discuss this new type with him. I shall 
have this new type of reflector patented, in the 
hope of securing many orders for large instru- 
ments of this type, which I believe must entirely 
supercede the other forms (Newtonian etc.) And 
on account of your wide experience in patent 
matters I beg your advice in the following matters, 
after you have seen Chretien, and discus.sed the 
matter with him. 

1st The new curves are computed so as to give 
no coma for out-of-axis images. Incidentally (or 
proTideufioHy) it iiappeiis that the alierratidn 
also is very small even for flat photographic plates, 
and is of such peculiar nature that it can be 
greatly improved by the use of slightly curved 

* Ritchey claimed for the cellular iiiirrnr t!i:it it~ 
individual parts can be annealed in shurler time, that the 
mirror is stronger, more rigid, can he ventilated sn as in 
prevent temperature deformation, can be con>tructc(l 
from available material and is more enduring than solid 
mirrors. 



photographic plates — a result which is possible 
only with this pair of curves of the mirrors. With 

the curved photographic j)lates the aberration is 
marvellou.sly small, and the out-of-axis star- 
images are round. These new curves (of the 
mirrors) make the short type of reflector possible, 
with its resulting great economy. Now in secur- 
ing a patent, would you consider it sufficient to 
patent the new curves, convex and concave, (of 
the mirrors) only, since all these results follow 
immediately from this source; defining these 
curves in such a way as to leave no question of 
their character? The curves are both between 
the paraboloid and the hyperboloid ; they have at 
present no names; the large concave one must be 
tested at its center of curvature by measurement 
of the points where the normals of the successive 
zones cross the axis. The small convex one can 
be tested in ccnnbination with the large finished 
concave and a coUimating plane mirror, just as I 
now test convex hyperboloids (see my Smith- 
sonian paper on the Modern Reflecting Tele- 
scope). 

(To recapitulate) : This new combination nf two 
new curves (large concave and small convex) 
makes possible the following important results, 
all of which are of the greatest iinportance for the 
improvement and future development and use of 
great reflecting telescope. 1st The field is greath 
improved, since (a) there is no coma for out oi- 
axis images (b) the aberration of out-of-axis 
image is small, and (c) this aberration is of such 
a nature that it is very greatly diminished and at 
the same time the image became round, by the 
use of .sliglitly concave photographic plates. 2nd 
riie new curves make the very short type of re- 
flector possible, the tube being less than half 
(about 2/5) as long as the Newtonian of the 
same equivelant focus, thus diminishing the cost 
of the tube, the mounting, and (very greatly) the 
protecting dome, or wind-screen and movable 
liouse: thus, reducing the total cost of a great 
reflector to 60% or even 50% of the former cost, 
.kd In the new type the observer works from the 
floor, or from a low platform or observing ladder, 
instead of at the upper end of the tube as in the 
Newtonian ; he works at a point of the mounting 
where the motion due to the diurnal motion of 
the telescope is slozt.' and small. 

My dear Dr. Thomson: I know I am troubling 
a very busy man with my business, but I am sure 
I have found a very important improvement which 
may mean a great deal for all of . us and for 
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science. Any advice you may be able to write me 
in regard to the nature of the patent (to make it 
basic) will be most gratefully received. I had 
even thought of going to Boston to see you 
personally about the whole matter. If von think 
this desirable please telegraph me (to my resi- 
dence, 733 North Mentor Ave. Pasadena) and I 
will go immediately. 

I have written the above in great haste (as you 
can see) and at intervals of pressing work, so it 
is somewhat disconnected. I should have stated 
that even for the very short instrument which I 
am considering 2J X 2^ = 6^ equivalent ratio the 
out-of-axis images at the edge of a 30* field are 
round and only 1.3" diameter as compared with 
images 5.2" wide and long given at the focus of 
a paraboloidal minimum of ratio of 6^ to 1, at the 
edge of the same 30* field. In other words, in the 
new form the light of stars at the edge of a 30' 
field is packed in an area only 1/16 as large as in 
the case of the paraboloid. The gain in faint 
(out-of-axis) stars and in the details of nebulae 
will be very great. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain 
Very sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
Sept. 27, 1910 

My dear Dr. Thomson 

Many thanks for your two letters. Your sug- 
gestions about the builtup mirror I must leave 
until a little later — until I have had time to think 
them over more. Wc are now makin)^ fin inv 
own private shop) a builtup disk after the plan of 
the drawing I sent yon. and I have ait all of the 
pieces for this out of one large plate of 1-inch 
thick plate glass. But this glass is rolled, of 
course which probably gives it a perceptible grain 
like that of wood (I mean only in the sense of a 
stronger aii<I rrn;/. * r direction, the two at right 
angles to each other). So I am trying to get 
from St. Gobain some 40-inch disks 1 inch thick, 
all from the same pot, and not rolled. I am 
anxious to know of any cements for glass which 
you can recommend for this purpose — their com- 
position, and how to apply them (with heat, and 
what degree, etc.). 

But I wish to write especially today about the 
new curves and the patent. I was especially glad 
to ieam that Chretien succeeded in seeing you. In 
regiird to Schwarzschild's paper on a two mirror 
reflector : His entire paper is in three parts, only 



one of which, the second, relates to the reflector. 
The entire paper is on geometrical optics, is 
treated in a peculiar and exceptionably skillful 
way, and gives the general formulae for the 
curves of both the reflector and refractor. Paper 
No. 1 treats of the general formulae very fully. 
No. 2 treats of the reflector, and introduces, (as 
an illustration of how the general formulae may 
be applied) a peculiar form of reflector which 
gives a very large flat field without coma. But 
this form is, I think, of little practical value; at 
least, it does not possess the.se features of short- 
ness and convenience and economy of construction 
which my short form possesses. 

The form which he suggests, and uses to illu- 
strate his formulae is this : 

Fig. 1. 

You see this is neither a Gregorian nor Casse- 
grain. The large mirror has a large focal length, 
say 9 to 1, thus requiring a long tube (unless the 
secondary mirror is very large also and therefore 
shuts out nuich light. The secondary mirror is 
inside of the focus of the large one (unlike the 
Gregorian) and is concave, thus shortening the 
equivalent ratio. The photographic plate is be- 
-iCecn the two, and far up, near the small mirror, 
thus shutting out the rays which should reach the 
small mirror from the large one. Or if a small 
diagonal plane mirror be introduced instead of the 
])hotoijra])hic plate, it is a still worse obstruction 
than the jjlate, because it must be larger than the 
plate, and nearer the secondary mirror. But this 
is the peculiar form which ^ives the best field, 
because both curves (of the mirrors) are shallow. 
This form seems absolutely htjpeless to me for 
practical purposes. In fact, it was not Schwarzs- 
child's form, nor his paper, which .started me on 
this enquiry. I started out to find a short, eco- 
nomical, convenient form 7i<ith good field which 
would be the best for large reflectors ( which T 
think are certain to have an immense use in the 
future). The long types like the 60 inch require 
too large and expensive a dome (or wiiid-.screen 
and movable house) so that the cost of these 
accessories becomes too nearly equal to the cost 
of the telescope. And the long type is incon- 
venient in use: the fil)server must follow, by means 
of an ob.serving platform high in the air. the upper 
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end of the tube (in the Newtonian, that is, in all 

his short-ftK-us work) where the motion is large. 
In niy form he is near tlie center of motion. After 
a long and careful estimate. 1 think the new form 
will reduce the total cost of a lai^e reflector (with 
accessories) fully one third. Xot only are the 
wind-screen and movable house reduced to less 
than one half their former linear dimensions, thus 
reducing the cu>t nf these parts to o>:t--ci(ilitlt or 
less of their former cost, but the tube also is so 
much shorter, and therefore lighter, that it weighs, 
with all its accessories, mirrors etc. only 75% or 
even less, of its former weiglit : and therefore the 
fork, the polar axis, the float, and all parts of the 
mounting are reduced in weight, and consequently 
in cost, in the same proportion. The skeleton 
tube is so short, and can therefore be made of such 
thin sheet steel, that we can without great ex- 
pense use a high-nickel steel very close to "invar" * 
in its con.stniction. (This can all he made of 
sheet, of say two thicknesses only, and will there- 
fore be easy to get, which special shapes, angles, 
tees etc. would not) By this use of iitxar we can 
reduce the apparent focal changes due to tem- 
perature to nearly zero. 

Now in r^ard to the patent. I have a patent 
lawyer in Los Angeles who seems to be very able 
and well posted in the legal side of his subject, al- 
though he knows little or nothing of optics. He 
says (which I did not know before) that this 
improvement must be described, in order to se- 
cure a patent, so fully and accurately and practic- 
ally that "any person skilled in the art would be 
able to produce the new curves by following this 
description." In other words, in his opinion it is 
not sufficient to say that the new pair of cur\'es 
concave & convex is such that the "coma" is en- 
tirely eliminated, and that this same pair of curves 
gives a good field even with high curves of the 
two mirrors, thus making the very short type of 
telescope possible, with all of its advantages of 
economy and convenience in use. These thini^s 
would all be said, no doubt, hut they would not 
constitute a legal description. In his opinion, tlie 
curves being new, and nameless, and tlierefore 
entirely undescribed elsewhere, it will be necessary 
to describe tlie new curves liy describing tlie opti- 
cal tests for them. The large mirror must of 
course be tested at its center of curvature, by 
means of the intersections of the normals ( of the 
successive zones of the surface) with the axis. 

5 An alloy of steel and nickel, wliieli >lin\\> practically 
no expansion or contraction under temiK^rature change. 



These points of intersection are of course readfly 

determined when the equation of the new ciir\ e is 
known. (As you know, this is one of the methods, 
and a very good one, of testing the paraboloid.) 
When the large mirror is thus tinished, it will be 
set up in combination with the small convex mir- 
ror and a collimating plane mirror, thus 
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and the small convex is now tested precisely as the 

small hyperboloid is tested in the old Cass^^in 
( see my Smithsonian book).*' .Ml that is necessary- 
is to figure the small convex mirror so that it 
"cuts off' to appear perfectly flat, or uniform in 
illumination for the axial rays, i.e. with the arti- 
ficial star in the axis. The convex mirror will then 
hai'e the desired new curz'e. In other words it is 
fitted to the new airve of the large mirror. My 
patent lawyer thinks it will be necessary to gfive 
the computed intervals along the axis (for the 
intersections of the successive normals of the 
large mirror) for one special size and ratio of 
telescope of the new type, and also to state 
briefly how these intervals would vary for dif- 
ferent ratios and sizes. This, with diagrams or 
descriptions of the tests, he thinks would supply 
the necessary legal descriptions of the new curves. 
Thus we would proceed to state the results of the 
use of these new curves — how they give a good 
field even for an extremely short telescope, i.e. 
with high curves of the mirrors; how they elimi- 
nate the "coma" ; that the small aberration of out- 
of-axis images is of such a character that it is 
almost entirely cured by the use of slightly curved 
photographic plates; and then the great practical 
advantages in economy, convenience etc. which 
result from the use of the new curves, with per- 
haps a drawing of a complete reflector, with wind- 
.screen and movable house, of the new type. 

Kindly inform me how this all appears to 
you ^ — whether in your opinion my lawyer is right 
in regard to legal description. Do you think 

Georne W. Kitchey : "On the Motlcrn Reflecting 
Telescope and the Making and Testing of Optical Mir- 
rors," Smithsonian ContrihutioHs to Knowledge 34 
(1904). 

■ Ritchey did well to consult Thomsai on the subject 

of patents, for the latter's skill and knowledge in this 
field were widely held in high regard. 
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such a description as outlined above, would dif- 
ferentiate the new type sharply from the Casse- 
grain as formerly made. And do you think that 
such a name as the following would be clear and 
precise: "An improved combination of concave 
and convex mirrors with new curves, for reflecting 
telescopes." Or perhaps better, "An improved 
combination of optical mirrors, one concave and 
one convex, with new curves, for reflecting tele- 
scopes." The second title seems to me full and 
distinctive, but no doubt it can be improved upon. 

You will be interested to know that I am al- 
ready at work, with two opticians, upon a pair of 
mirrors, to try out, on a large scale, the new 
curves experimentally. The large mirror is 27 
inches in diameter, the small one about 9 inches. 
The equivalent ratio of focal length to aperture is 
6^ to 1, the large mirror being 2^ to 1 and the 
small mirror magnifying 2^ times. So the equiva- 
lent focal length is 14 ft. 6| inches. The radius 
of curvature of the large mirror is 135 inches, so 
that the depth of its curve is about exactly f of 
an inch, which certainly does not seem excessive. 
The radius of curvature of the 9 inch convex mir- 
ror is 70.714 inches, so the depth of its curve is 
about 0.143 inch, or roughly 1/7 inch. This 
curve you will notice, is not deep, and will there- 
fore be very easy to figure. 

When these mirrors are figured 1 can determine 
experimentally all of the data about field, curva- 
ture of photographic plates ' etc. very easily in the 
optical laboratory. Later we will mount these 
mirrors, but the mirrors alone, with the tests in 
the optical shop, will give us all the necessary 
proof for the patent. Is it not interesting to note 
that for the ratio provisionally adopted (2^ X 2^) 
the outside length of the tube of such a 27 inch 
reflector will be 5 feet 8 inches, the distance be- 
tween the centers of the two mirrors being only 
46-2/7 inches? And that for even this very short 
combination the field is better, even zvithout the 
use of cun'ed photogra/^hic plates, than with a 
paraboloid (Newtonian) with ratio 6i to 1. 
(=2^ X 2^), that is, with the same equivalent 
tncal length. 

There is another important matter which I 
discussed with Dr. Stratton of the Bureau of 
Standards a month ago, about which I want to 
consult you. Dr. Stratton is here every Summer, 

8 The usual flat photographic plate yielded a bowed 
field when used with the "new curve" mirrors, for 
which reason Ritchey perfected a curved plate with a 
uniform layer of photographic emulsion which was of 
very high degree of purity. 



visiting his lather, and he has seen much of my 
work. He knows much about the relation of my 
work to the development of this observatory. 
He has seen the 60-inch reflector, and has ex- 
amined it carefully, and he saw a series of 20 
large transparencies of nebulae which I had on 
exhibition at the recent conference of astronomers 
here. I told him that conditions here are such that 
I cannot carry out my ideas in this observatory 
without intolerable difficulties and delays ; that the 
more I accomjilish, and the more important the 
results which I secure, the more ditYicult are the 
conditions made under which I must work, and 
the less is the assistance which I am allowed for 
carrying on my work. This is a strange condi- 
tion of affairs is it not? And yet this is the exact 
truth. It is for this rea.son that I have turned 
to the manufacture of telescopes for other observa- 
tories : conditions here are fast becoming such that 
no self-respecting man, trying to carry out im- 
portant work, could possibly endure them. In 
fact, conditions have been so in my case for a full 
year past. 

I know that in saying these things I am expos- 
ing myself also to criticism — that most men will 
say "if Ritchey cannot get on in the Solar Ob- 
servatory it must be his own fault." But I 
know that if I am in error, it is on the side of too 
much long-suffering and endurance. I have two 
explanations of the conditions here: one is the 
presence on the staff of an unprincipled man who 
has made himself the favorite of the director; the 
other is the peculiar and exceptionable suscepti- 
bility of the director to such influences at all times, 
and particularly now, or of late when he is prob- 
ably not entirely sound mentally. You probably 
know that he has gone to Eg>-pt and Palestine for 
a year, with his family under his physician's 
orders, and that he has been able to do little or no 
mental work for the past six months. The favorite 
is of course now acting director. In order to 
carry out my ideas in regard to the new type of 
(short) reflector, the new built up mirror disk, 
the new fine-grained and rapid photographic 
plates I am obliged to do these things in my 
private laboratory, either at my own expense, or 
with the assistance of Mr. Hooker, who is a good 
and faithful friend to me. My salary has been 
reduced $1000.00 during the past year. 

I did not tell Dr. Stratton all of these things, 
but only that conditions here had become unen- 
durable and that I must find a means of carrying 
out my own ideas and work in my own way; 
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that for this purpose I must either go into manu- 
facture or find another, and more independent, 
observatory position. Professor Stratton said 
that T must not think of wasting my time (com- 
paratively) in manufacture. He said that the 
60-inch reflector and the photographs which I am 
securing with it, are epoch-making; that a way 
should be found, and must be found, by which I 
would be enabled to carry on my work with 
generous support and conditions, and by which I 
sliould l)e enal)le(l to carry on my direct photog- 
raphy (not only of the nebulae and star-clusters, 
but also of the planets and the moon) continu- 
ously, instead of in one week only in eacli month. 
He volunteered to assist me in finding a means to 
do these things of course outside of this Institu- 
tion ; he ofTered to take up the matter with strong 
friends in Washington and the east. He wants 
copies of my photographs to use in this endeavor. 
He says he firmly believes that the results can be 
accomplished in one way or another; that there 
is no science for which money can be so readily 
secured as for astronomy. That my special work 
of direct pliotograpliy should be the most easily 
appreciated of all lines of astronomical work 
because the results are so readily understood, and 
are interesting and illuminating and popular. He 
expected to write you or see yon about this en- 
tire matter and wished me to write you about it.® 

» .Another problem which he studied for many years 
was the direct pliotograpliy, with very high powers, of 
small bright objects (planets, individual craters, bright 
nuclei of globular clusters, etc.). He planned a small, 
very light, double-slide plate-carrier for guiding, "fitted 
with an extr€mely light and quick-working occulting 
shutter, so that the photograph is built up by a larger 
number of short exposures made only at brief instants of 
finest definition." He expressed his belief that his plan 
would produce pliDtourajihs of small details and delicate 
contrasts such as have never been dreamed of — details at 
least 10 times smaller than any hitherto photographed. 
He felt that 99 per cent of the time and effort of ob- 
servers was spent on spectroscopic work, yet the op- 
portunity for great advances by means of direct photo- 
graphy with great reflectors was as great as that "which 
was introduced by the invention of the telescope it>elf, 
300 years ago." In addition to this advantage, there was 
another, namely, that the graphical or pictorial nature 
of photographs so produced provided the most "perfect 
opportunity for popularizing astronomical knowledge, 
by means of the publication of the finest attainable photo- 
graphs of the planets, the moon, comets, the mi1k\- way, 
the star-clusters, the nebulae, the zodiacal light, etc." 
He knew from his experience in lecturing with his 
astronomical photographs how universal an interest 
there was in such pictures and simple explanations of 
them. He thought it incredible that no serious effort 
had been made to meet this need, nor to set up a great 



I must close for this time. I hope this has not 
annoyed you, and that you will be willing with 
your suggestions and advice to aid us. 

Hoping that I may hear from you again at yoor 
convenience I am 

Very sincerely 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
Dec. 10, 1910 

My dear Dr. Thomson 

Your welcome letter of Dec. 4th is just received. 
In regard to the lecture, please do not go to any 
trouble about it. I understood that this was a 
science club or society at Lynn, with which you 
were connected. I am asked to lecture before the 
Society of Arts of the Institute of Technolc^, 
earlv in INIarcli ; and I also have a very cordial 
letter from the curator of the Lowell Institute ; but 
as these two ajjpear to be intimately related, the 
lecture will |)rol)ably be before the former only. 
I will let vou know definitely a little later. 

1 know you will be interested to know that the 
20-inch plane "built-up" mirror which I have 
made (in my private laboratory) has proved an 
entire success. It has been figured plane, and 
stands the most rigorous optical tests precisely as 
well as a solid mirror does. Although it is made 
of 1 inch plate glass cemented together with 
silicate of soda, there is not the slightest effect 
shown due to the plate glass having been rolled. 
.Ml parts of the built-up disk were cut from one 
piece of plate — the front and back circular disks 
1-inch thick, and the ribs, also 1 inch thick and 
1^ itichcs wide or high. 

Furthermore, the figure of the new mirror is 
very decidedly less aflFected by the daily rise and 
fall of temperature than is a beautiful (solid) 20- 
inch tost plane, 3 inches thick, with which I am 
comparing it ; and still further, the new mirror suf- 
fers decidedly less flexure from its own weight, 
when supiwrted at three points of the edge, than 
does the solid mirror. 

It remains to be seen whether the figure of the 
new mirror will be permanent. Elach cemented 
joint — the front surface and back one — was al- 

po])uIar educational observatory, with the largest and 
most i)erfect photographic telescope which could be built, 
for making superb photographs for popular and scientific 
use. Such a thing would interest everyone, children as 
well as adults, and they would be the better for a knowl- 
edge of astronomy. Resulting from all of this there 
would be increased interest in astronomical work, and 
thus countless new discoveries. 
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lowed to dry two weeks, aiid was then varnished 
to protect the cement from moisture. As the 
cemented joints are made with fine-ground glass 
surfaces practically in contact, the sodium silicate 
being so thin as to practically only fill the inter- 
stices of the fine-ground surfaces, I do not expect 
any change. Six months time will decide this, I 
think. 

The most rigorous optical tests of the new 
mirror show no trace whatever of its ribbed 
structure, or of any abnormal cf)nditions whatever, 
when compared with the solid disk. 

I thoroughly believe, as a result of making and 
testing this 20-inch mirror, that a large mirror 
made in this way will be distinctly better than if 
made with a solid disk. It will be entirely free 
from the great internal strains which are present 
in all large solid disks, and it will be comparatively 
free from the disturbances of figure which all 
large and thick disks suffer from temperature 
changes. But I do not expect other people to 
believe that such built-up mirrors, on a very 
large scale, will surpass, or even equal solid 
mirrors, — until I have actually demonstrated it on 
a large scale. Bi\t I am sure that any person who 
sees the performance of the 20-inch will agree 
w^ith me that it is already demonstrated that very 
large built-up mirrors would certainly he good 
enough for spectroscopic purposes. I expect to 
see, within a very few years, an extremely large 
telescope, with built-up mirrors, of the short focus 
type, expressly for spectroscopic work. Such an 
instrument could be comparatively cheap, simple, 
and crude, and yet be amply good for spectro- 
scopic work ; it would collect an enormous amount 
of light, and would send all of it, of all wave- 
lengths, through the slit. It appears to me a 
great waste to use such refined instruments as the 
.36-inch and 40-inch refractors and the 60-inch 
reflector for spectroscopic work. 

The 27-inch telescope with the new curves is 
coming on rapidly. We .should have complete 
tests of the field, curvature of field, etc. within 
eight or ten weeks. 

I enclose one of my circulars which I am sending 
■ .ut to four thousand schools and colleges. I am 
making an effort to establish a business in order to 
be able to carry out some of my plans which I see 
no prospect of carrying out within this institution. 

I am looking forward to coming out to Cali- 
fornia with you about March 1 5 or 20. 

Very sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 



Pasadena, California 
July 8th, 1912 

Dear Dr. Thomson 

We have the 100-inch mirror polished to an 
approximately .spherical surface, but are en- 
countering two serious troubles which apparentiy 
result from the bad internal structure of the glass. 
The disk ajjpears to have a strong diameter, and a 
weak one at 90° from the first. This has shown 
from first optical tests, when we turn the glass 
down on edge for testing. It hangs in a wide 
steel hand lined with a very thick cushion of fine 
felt. While the spherical surface shows as a 
nearly perfect surface of revolution when the 
best (strong) diameter is vertical, it sags suf- 
ficiently when rotated so that the weak diameter is 
vertical, to cause an appearance of astigmatism, 
the radius of curvature of the vertical diameter 
becoming 0.2 inch shorter than that of the hori- 
zontal diameter; the radius of curvature is ap- 
proximately 84 feet. 

Furthermore, the very slight heating of the 
front surface during polishing causes a slight 
flexure and consequent lengthening of the radius 
of curvature. Now on account of the T(r(7A' 
diameter tliis flexure is not symmetrical along all 
diameters, but is greatest on the weak one. The 
ends of the weak diameter therefore become 
slightly lozv during polishing, and are tlitrcforc 
not acted upon enough, and are therefore high 
after the mirror has himg all night and come to 
normal condition. Thus there is a constant tend- 
encv to introduce astigmatism during jxilishing. 
This effect is reduced by extremely light polishing, 
by counterpoising the full-size polishing tool. The 
two results, flexure from weight, and astigmatism 
from polishing, are of course intermingled, and 
make the tests very troublesome. I shall prob- 
ably be obliged to bore 48 or 72 holes in the back 
of the glass, a little more than half way through, 
to enable me to introduce counterpoised levers for 
lateral support of the glass, thus eliminating the 
tendency to sag when turned on edge. But I fear 
that the slight temperature changes which are 
unavoidable when the telescope is in use will 
cause the mirror to appear astigmatic much of the 
time when it is in use in the telescope. 

I am extremely anxious (now that my health 
is better, and I have a first-class optician in my 
private optical shop) to continue the ex])eriments 
on the "new curves" for the new type of Casse- 
grainian giving an improved field. I am having 
several fine orders for mirrors up to 30 inches 
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diameter and there is indeed a great awakening of 
interest in reflecting telescopes, the world over, as 
is shown by the numerous letters I have from 
American and European astronomers about mir- 
rors, and inquiring about the best type of mount- 
ing. All of which, in my opinion, makes it ex- 
tremely desirable that the new type be most 
thoroughly tried out. Not onl\ is the improved 
iield of great importance in most work, but the 
short tube and snudl dome very greatly reduce the 
cost of the cmnpletely housed instrument. 

There is however one serious requirement with 
the new curve, in order that the greatest im- 
provement may result. This is the matter of 
curved photograjihic plates. I would like very 
much to have your opinion of the seriousness of 
this point, after seeing the following tables. Let 
us compare first a telescope of the new tyf>e with 
resultant focal ratio of 6^ to 1 (secured by mak- 
ing the large mirror 2^ to 1 and magnifying 2^ 
times with the small convex), with a Newtonian 
with paraboloidal mirror, with focal ratio of 6^ to 
L The following tables give the size and shape of 
the images given by the two types at various 
angular distances from center of the field. 

You will notice that with tlie paraboloidal mir- 
ror the gain with the curved plate is very slight, 
and the image is still an "arrow-head." While 
tlie new curves require only a very sliglit curva- 
ture of the plioto plate to give a very great gain in 
the smallness of the images, while these images 
are round. 

With the new curves the gain liy the use of tlit- 
curved plate is so marked that is seems clear that 
if the new curves are used at all, curved plates 
will be used with them. On the other hand, in 
the case of the parabola the gain by the use of 
curved plates is so slight that it seems clear that 
curved plates would never be used here. There- 
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The radius of curvature of the phot" plate in thi> ra-<- 
should l)c 0.73 timi's the resultant fociil leiiiith. For a tt-i' - 
scope of 24 inches aperture and 150 inches tV>cus (ratio t>', 
to 1) a circular i)hoto plate 4 inches in diameter would jm: 
include a field li° in diameter (45' radius) and the curva- 
ture of this pbte would be such that it would be 0.018 iadi 
deep at the center. For a 60 inch mirror, focal length 37.^ 
inches (6^ to 1) the corresponding photoplate would br 
9.75 inches in diam. and 0.045 deep at the center. 

fore in the next table .1 give the size of image for 
only (1) new curves with curved plates; and (2'i 
parabola with flat plates. These tables ccnnpare 
the size of the images at different distances from 
center of field for the tiew cun es and the f'arabok 
for focal ratios 9 to 1 and 12 to 1. 

You will notice that the gain in smallness oi 
images with the "new curves" is still ver\- marked 
for the focal ratio 9 to 1 and 12 to 1, but tlat 
the comparative gain falls off rapidly as the foci 
ratio is increased. Tliis is of course because the 
p>arabola gains (in smallness of image) as the 
square of the focal ratio, while the new cur\-e* 
gain only directly as the focal ratio. You vi 
notice, too, tliat while the gain with the new cur\c> 
for images not very far from center of field L* 
enormous, this gam decreases rapicfly for lar^e 



Paraboloidal mirror, 6i to 1 focal ratio 
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The r.idius of curvature of the photo plate in this case is 0.5 times the focal length. 
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distance from center of tieltl. This is because with 
the new curves the size of image increases as the 
>(jiiare of the distance from center, while with the 
parabola this size increases as the first power, the 
rucal ratio remaining constant. 

But even with these conditions the gain seems 
to me to be enormous, from botli points of view, 
namely, the improvement of field and the great 
K:onomy of construction of tube and dome, to say 
lothing of convenience in observing. The length 
)f tube and diameter of dome are reduced practic- 
iliy to one-third. 

There seems to be no hope of trying the new 
:urves in the Obsy. optical shop, hence I am trying 
o secure the assistance of some of the research 
unds. I wrote Professor Cross of Boston Tech., 
vho is favorable to a grant from the Rumford 
und. He asks me to write full particulars to E. 
2. Pickering, also. I am writing you and Stratton 
n this country, and H. H. Turner and Dr. Gill 
n England (as I am a "Foreign Associate" of the 
^. A. S.)"' 1 hope to secure funds to demonstrate 
he new curves fully on a large scale in my own 
optical shop, and by means of photographs with 
, telescope of the new type. The demonstration 
ould be made entirely in the optical shop by 
fieans of photographs of out-of-axis images; and 
hrcc types could be compared, namely : the para- 
ola, the Cassegrainian, with parabola and hyper- 
ola, and the Cassegrainian with the neiv curves, 
lut most astronomers would be much Ik tter satis- 
ed with ])hotographs of actual star-fields. This 
.ould require mounting the mirrors in good cells 
nd in a good skeleton tube, and attaching this to 
n existing mounting. Campbell at Lick and 
.Dwell at Flagstaff would cooperate, I am sure, in 
le latter respect, in case Hale should object to 

10 The Royal Astronomical Society. He was made a 
Foragn Associate" in recognition of his work on this 
;flector and his other achicTements. 



my using an existing mounting here; I hardly 
anticipate any such objection, but Hale is cer- 
tainly not normal, nor responsible. 

The demonstration of the new curves appears 
to me to be of profound and universal importance 
in Astronomy, especially at this critical epoch of 
the introduction of photography and reflectors. I 
would be most grateful if you would say or write 
a good word for me in this work, when oppor- 
tunity offers. Do you know of other "funds" 
beside the Rumford, the Draper, and the research 
fund of the National Academy and can you name 
some of the trustees of the latter two funds? Does 
Franklin Instittite have a research fund which 
would be available? 

I should be very glad to have a letter from you 
about the matter. I would try to get a grant from 
the Carnegie Institution for this purpose, except 
for the peculiar conditions existing. On account 
of the fact that the Carnegie Institution is support- 
ing two great observatories. The Solar here and 
the one in South America, it would probably be 
difficult or impossible to get a grant for any object 
related to Astronomy. 

Sincerely vours 

G. \V. Ritcliey 

P.S. The optical tests needed in making the new- 
curves are not much more difficult than those 
required for the paraboloid and hyperboloid, 
and the former are as rigorous as the latter. 
I have completely worked out the methods 
of this testing. 

One objection which has been made to a 
telescope with new curves is the same ob- 
jection which applies to all Cass^ainian 
and Gregorian forms, namely : the slight 
change of distance between the large and 
small mirrors due to temperature changes 
introduces a considerable change of focal 
length ("resultant" or "equivalent") and 
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Ihi» of crxirse chaises the .icak w the ph^jto- 
fraph. But since the iktitttm tube is so 
very -liort and lijfht with the "ne-A curie;" 
I see no rcasr/n why we aauvA use a "near" 
MKVtr m its conianiction. Profesvx- fkxat- 
ton i^ees with this view. 

Pa^atiena, Caiil. 
Oct. 27th, 1912 

My dear Dr. Thomson : 

I wa-, :urpri.rt^d and pained and pleased to re- 
ceive yt/ur letter enclosii^ check for $250jOO to 
hdp oat on the demonstration of the "new 
curves." With this assistance I have already 
got the work on the mirrors started in my own 
optical hhijp, and I confidently expect that it will 
go on without interruption. Mr. Schrodc is in im- 
mr;diate charge of my shop ; he was my most valu- 
able assistant in making mirrors of the 60-inch 
reflector. We will carry on the work on the new 
curves at the same time with the making of a 
30-inch mirror paralx)loid ) for the English Oh- 
lervatory at Helwan, Egypt, tor which Professor 
Turner of Oxford secured the necessary funds. 

In the Oh-ervatory r>{)tical shop we have laid 
aside for the present the lOO-inch disk on which 
we have been working for nearly a year. We will 
next try another 100- inch disk which the glass- 
tnakers have ready, which they say is very homo- 
geneous, but which is only between 7 and 8 inches 
thick. 

I iiave made some fine negatives showing the 
1 00-inch optical room, the glass, machine, polish- 
ing tools, etc. — a scries showing the glass in dif- 
ferent stages and positions. Some of them show 
something of the bad internal structure of the 
glass. 

Professor Cross wrote me, asking in eflFect. 

whether a grant to me for the new curves, from 
the Rumford fund, would be of immediate use, or 
whether it might have to lie unused until I could 
raise the entire amount necessary. I replied that 
the work is already begun in my own optical shop, 
where it can be done most economically, and that, 
with a grant from the Rumford fund, the optical 
work can be nearly, if not (|tiitc, completed. I in- 
formed him that I had recently received a gift of 
$250.00 for the purpose, but I did not state from 
whom. 

Thanking you most heartily for your kind 
interest and assistance, I remain 

Sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 



ABRAHA.MS wmnc Am. n. s.c 

Pasadena. Calif. 
N*ar. 27. 1912 

\ly dear Dr. Thoaiioo 

Yw of course know of the actTon of the Rum- 
ford Committee in voting $500.00 for m>- experi- 
ments with the new curves. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for yocr p;rt in ihh arrion. which 
1 know was a large part. Work on the new 
mirrors is going forward rapidly. I hope yon 
re ce itej the prints of the 1 00-inch glass an i 
machine, in good order; also my letter acknowl- 
edging your generous gift of $250.00 for trying 
out the new curves. 

I am deef^jly interested ir. -iTggestion to use 
my astronomicai photographs in assisting with the 
optical work. I hope this wiD devdop into a plan 
of great usefulness in many directions. 

I have time for only these few lines today. 

\'ery sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
January 9, 1913 

My dear Dr. Thomson 

Work on the mirrors for the "new curve" tele- 
sec^ is progressing most satisfactorily ; we shall 
have them ready to try on the sky this coming 
sinnmer. . . . 

Verj* sincerelv vours 

G.'W. Ritchey 

Pasadena. California 
July 12, 1913 

Dear Dr. Thomson 

... I am exerting every possible effort to im- 
prove and establish on a sound basis my private 
optical laboratory, where the new curves and other 
vital experiments are being thoroughly worked 
out. I have had great and unexpected encourage- 
ment (not yet financial) from several of my Eng- 
lish astronomical friends, especially R. A. Samp- 
son, Astronomer Royal of Scotland who wants me 
to make for his observatory a 36" reflector with 
either my new curves or a modification of them 
which he has worked out mathematically, in which 
the field is still further enlai^ed and flattened by 
means of a two-lens corrector which would be 
placed above the photographic plate and which 
would be only a little latter than the field photo- 
graphed. I shall write you further about ftis 
soon ; I wish I could see you ! 

I have been making (for a year) a most strenu- 
ous and exhaustive (and exhausting) studiy of the 
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original 100 inch disk. Perhaps you have heard 
(through Hale) that I have succeeded in over- 
coming most of the difficulties which a year ago 
seemed insurmountable — that I now have on this 
glass an almost perfect surface of revolution, and 
have found a method of support by which the sur- 
face of revolution holds when the glass is turned 
on edge, on all diameters. . . . 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
Oct. 14th. 1913 

!\Iy dear Dr. Thomson : 

The reflecting telescope which we are making 
with the "new curves" has an aperture of 20 
inches. The large mirror has a focal ratio of 
only 2\ to 1 ; the convex mirror. 7 inches in 
diameter, magnifies 2i diameters; so the resultant 
focal length is 2^ X 2^ to 1 or 6} to 1, and the 
resultant focal length is 125 inches. I have used 
this comparatively short resultant focal ratio in 
order that photographs made with the new tele- 
scope shall be more directly comparable with 
these which I have already made with the 24-inch 
at Yerkes and the 60-inch here than would be 
possible with a greater focal ratio. 

The figuring of the 20-inch with focal ratio 2.', 
to 1 has of course been difficult on account of the 
very large departure from the nearest spherical 
surface when so great an angular aperture is used. 
In addition, the new curve for the large mirror 
departs a little farther still from the nearest 
spherical surface than does the paraboloid. For 
the constants given above (2} X 2^) the "new 
curve" intervals measured along the axis, (which 
intervals correspond to the differences of radius 
of curvature of the successive zones of the large 
mirror) are larger than the corresponding parabo- 
loid intervals in the proportion of 8 to 7 almost 
exactly; and this proportion holds for all of the 
intervals, with errors far smaller than errors of 
measurement. Therefore we first parabolicc our 
large mirror, testing it continually both at the 
center of curvature, and at its focus in combina- 
tion with a full-size optical plane which w^e have 
made for the i)urpose. After seairing a perfect 
paraboloid we then go a little farther with the 
same methods of figuring, tools etc., used in para- 
bolizing, carrying the curve beyond the paraboloid, 
and still testing in both of the ways named above. 
The quantitative test at the center of curvature 
now becomes the more important one, since the 
mirror no longer appears flat when seen at its 



focus, in combination with the optical plane mir- 
ror. Instead it appears as a surface of revolution 

whose section is 




Fig. 3. 



It is a great help, however, to have this latter test 

available also, for we thus see the mirror as a 
whole, and the apparently curved surface seen 
must be a smooth one. To save an additional re- 
flection from a small 45° plane mirror we have 
cut a central hole in the 20-inch concave mirror. 
This allows the following very simple and eco- 
nomical arrangement of mirrors when testing 
either the paraboloid or the "new curve" at the 
focus, i.e. in combination with the full-size plane 
mirror. No small dis^onal mirror is necessary. 
The alignment or collimation is easily secured by 
making the edges of the two mirrors equidistant 
all around by calipering (or measurement), the 
distance apart being small. The plane mirror 
slides out of the way in a suitable track when test- 
ing the concave mirror at its center of curvature. 




Fig. 4. 



The large plane mirror serves for three reflections. 
The artificial star and knife edge are at F. The 
distance between the two mirrors is of course a 
little less than half the focal length of the concave 
one. 

The "new curve" on the large mirror having 
been secured in this way, we then figure the 7-inch 




Fig. 5. 
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convex mirror, testing as follows, the concave and 
plane mirrors having been finished and silvered. 

All that is necessary is to figure the convex 
mirror to make it appear flat vvlien seen from F 
with the knife-edge test. A strange paradox is 
that to accompHsli tliis we do not have to know 
the nature or equation of the convex mirror. It 
is in fact no more diflicult to test and to figure 
than is the hyperholoidal convex mirror of the 
usual Cassegrainian form of reflector. 

One other point in the testing is worthy of 
mention. Since the new curves allow a large 
field at P. tlie convex mirror must of course he a 
little larger than is necessary for the central or 
axial cone of ra\ s oiil\ , in order to fully illuminate 
the edges of the field. The point in question is: 
how shall we test this outer ring of the convex 
mirror, since we do not see it at all when testing 
with the axial cone? We place the artificial star 
exactly in the axis at P. The large concave and 
the small convex mirrors are carefully collimated ; 
hence the beam reflected jrom the large concave 
mirror will be a parallel beam, and parallel to the 
axis. Now the large plane mirror is slightly 
rotated, from its square position, through an angle 
■equal to one-fourth the angular diameter of the 
field decided upon. The beam of rays now re- 
turned from the large plane mirror is a ptarallel 
beam, but makes an angle with the axis equal to 
the semi-angular fliametcr of the field. Viewing 
the reflected image at the edge of the field (near 
F) we now see one side of the outer ring of the 
convex mirror in relief, and this ring can now be 
figured and tested until it appears as a flat con- 
tinuation of the apparently flat .surface of the con- 
vex mirror. 

The work thus far shows tliat tlierc c;m )iv nn 
(juestion that the new curves give a large field of 
extremely small round images (as calculation 
showed that they .sliould). Rut the question of 
degree of curvature of this large field, the question 
of distortion of angular position of these images 
("called angular distortion of field), and many 
allied questions remain to be investigated experi- 
mentally. 

I have an interesting incident in this connection 

tn re])ort to you. Just two years ago Prr)ffss( .r 
R. A. Sampson, Astronomer Royal of .Scotland 
wrote me asking if T would make for him — for the 
Observatorv at lulitiliurgli — a 24-iiich paraboloidal 
mirror of 20 or 24 feet focal length. He com- 
plained of the great expense of the long tube and 
large dome needed for such a focal length — said 



that this focal length was necessary for his special 
work in order to secure lai^e field and large 

scale — and asked if I could suggest any more eco- 
onomical way of securing what he needed. 
Chretien and I had been at work on the new curve 

for more than a year. I wrote Sampson about the 
great promise of the new curves, which allow a 
very short tube and small dome. He was greatly- 
interested, and immediately took up the subject 
mathematically to satisfy himself of the possi- 
bility of such a result. He worked out general 
formulae, but did not find any curve to satisfy the 
confliti(jns, because he did not go beyond the para- 
boloid. He wrote me that he had not been able 
to confirm our results. I gave him additional 
data stating that our curve was beyond the para- 
boloid. He applied this case to his formulae and 
secured a result identical with ours so far as the 
great field of round images is concerned, but he 
thought he found this field to have a much greater 
curvature than we had found theoretically. Partly 
on this account perhaps, and probably also to in- 
vestigate along somewhat diff'erent lines from ours, 
and further, to strive for a still larger and a fiat 
field, he now investigated mathematically the 
modified problem of enlarging and flattening the 
field by means of lens combinations. He secured 
a result (mathematically) which he considered 
highly satisfactory for size and flatness of field, 
but which involves loss of light by reflection at 
six surfaces of lenses and by absorption through 
four lenses, two of which are thick. He has 
published his mathematical work in Phil. Trans, 
of the Royal Society. He wrote me for my 
criticisms from a practical i)oint of view, which I 
gave. He then proposed to modify his plan so as 
to .save two of the reflections and two of the 
absorptions mentioned above, thus securing how- 
ever, a less perfect field. There the matter stands 
at present. He says he wants me to make the 
optical parts for him, and that his instrument will 
be not less than 30 inches aperture nor more than 
40 inclies. Turner of Oxford wrote me that he 
had advised Sampson to get me to do the optical 
work. I cannot say how that will result, but I 
have written Sampson that I shall be glad to do 
this work for liim, on account of my very g:reat 
interest in the problem. In the meantime we are 
carrying on our original plan of investigating 

experimentally the type with two mirrors only 

no lenses. 

Very sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 
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Pasadena, California 
Nov. 3, 1913 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

Your recent letter is just received. I wrote 
Professor Cross a full account of the progress on 
the "new curves" at the same time that I wrote 
you on the subject ; I described to him the tests 
which we have developed, and told him fully about 
Sampson's theoretical work along this line, and 
how it originated. 

I have great hope that, if the field proves too 
highly curved with the two mirrors alone, we 
slmll be able to work out a corrector such as you 
suggest, to be placed near the secondary T result- 
ant) focus, so that this lens need not be much 
larger than the field photographed. With our 
present 60-inch Mt. Wilson reflector, when used 
as a Nezi'tonwn. the focal length is 25 feet, so the 
focal ratio is as 1 to 5. In making my finest 
celestial photographs I usually reduced the aper- 
ture to 50 inches, to secure a larger field well 
covered. But even with this latter focal ratio, 1 
to 6, the useful field is not more than 3 inches 
(or about 30 minutes of arc) in diameter; and 
even for this field the star-images near the edges 
have a very strongly-marked "arrow-head" shape, 
with the point or apex toward the center of the 
field. From this it will be seen that the size of 
correcting lens required, even for so large a tele- 
scope as 50 inches aperture, would not be great, 
to give a field of two or three times the diameter 
for four to nine times the area) of the useful field 
of our 60-inch Newtonian. . . . 

Very sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
December 5th 1913 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

Your letter enclosing check for $50.00 was re- 
ceived. I thank you heartily for it, and shall use 
it to forward the work on the new curves and on 
the enlarged negatives 

Very sincerely 
G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
August 12, 1914 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

I am sending you torlay by mail a set of blue- 
prints of the mounting of the 20-inch new curve 
telescope. The optical parts are entirely finished, 
and we are ready to proceed with the very simple 



mounting for which Mr. Schrock has just finished 
the drawings. The mounting is in part a tempor- 
ary one; the skeleton tube, the polar axis frame, 
and some other parts lieing designed to be built 
of hard wood instead of metal. The cells for the 
mirrors, the double-slide plate-carrier, all of the 
bearings, the driving sector etc. are of course all 
of metal; these will be the principal expense. To 
save the expense of a driving clock I shall use 
temporarily an Edison phonograph motor of the 
largest size. I am confident that the mounting, 
made in this way, will be ample for the purpose 
of testing the new curves thoroughly on the sky, 
by means of photographs of large star-fields, and 
with exposures up to 30 minutes duration. The 
cells, double-slide plate-carrier etc. will of course 
serve perfectly for a permanent mounting later. 

I have taken the detail drawings of tiie mount- 
ing to Mr. Wingren, who does all of my metal- 
work, and we find that the complete temporary 
mounting as shown in the drawings, can be built 
for about $600.00. It now seems impossible for 
me to spare this money this summer, and after 
long consideration of the matter, I have decided 
to ask your opinion of the plan of presenting the 
matter to Mr. Dunham, sending him a set of the 
drawings, and asking him if he will assist me 
again for this amount. I have much hesitation 
about doing this, and would jjrefer waiting until I 
can pay for the mounting myself, were it not for 
tlie urgent importance of the subject, and my ob- 
ligation to furnish definite results to the Rumford 
Committee as soon as possible. 

The 101 -inch mirror appears more and more 
jiromising. We are now- to the paraholicing stage 
— the final stage, which we expect to complete in 
about a year. 

Very sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 

Pasadena, California 
September 16, 1919 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

. . . Mr. Hale gave the impression in scientific 
circles that he took the 100 inch mounting out of 
my control because I insisted on adopting the new 
short type of design (the new curves) ; he gives 
the impression in one of his annual reports. . . . 

... I have many technical matters also which 
are partially worked out (such as the "new 
curve" telescope and the apparatus for planetarj' 
photography, and the new emulsions for photo- 
graphic plates for astronomical photography) none 
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of which it is possible to continue here under the 
present conditions. 

The question is forced upon me whether it is 
possible for me to try to continue my astronomical 
work under such conditions as exist here. Pos- 
sibly these conditions may improve ; they may get 
worse. 

I do not like to contemplate giving up my 

astronomical work and retiring to my lemon and 
orange groves, a defeated man, my life work 
appropriated by Mr. Hale, a millionaire, who al- 
ready has more scientific honors and distinction 
than he knows what to do with. He has reached 
a place where scientific work and honors are not 
enough; he must have vast power also; power 
to dictate the welfare, the making or unmaking. 
the positions even, of scientific men both in this 
observatory and outside of it — as far as his in- 
fluence can possibly reach. Dr. Stratton of the 
Bureau of Standards is a friend of mine, who says 
I should have an opportunity to work out my 
instrumental and observing and photc^raphic 
problems in my own way, without dictation from 
Hale or any one else. I have told Stratton about 
my plans in these matters, and he agrees that my 
plans are sound and of vast promise. But the 
opinion has been forced upon me that he is afraid 
to assist me in any way for fear of offending Hale 
— that he is afraid of Hale's power as a scientific 
politician and dictator. 
[George Ritchey left this letter 

uncompleted and unsigned.] 

Mount Wilson Solar Observatory 
Pasadena, California 
October 15, 1919 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

Since finishing our optical work for the govern- 
ment, and completing the smaller mirrors for the 
100 inch telescope, I have given much time and 
work and consideration to the question of my 
future work in astronomy. . . . [This is followed 
by an account of the unfriendly treatment which 
Ritchey has experienced at the observatory.] 
[This letter is left unsigned.] 

519 North Mentor Avenue 
Pasadena, California 
January 24, 1920 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

I want to thank you most sincerely, both for 
myself and in behalf of Mrs. Ritchey, for your 
very kind and helpful letter of Jan. 13th. I 



regret that on account of my absence from Pasa- 
dena on business it has remained unanswered until 
now. I judge from your letter that you have al- 
ready learned that my connection with the Car- 
n^e Institution and the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
was severed on October 31, 1919 . . . 

[Again, this is followed by a detailed review of 
his many accomplishments during his long years 
at the observatory, and further remarks about the 
treatment to which he was subjected there.] 
. . . (h) Unfinished Technical Problems 
Perhaps I should mention, in closing, several 
technical problems to which I have devoted much 
time and thought for many years, and which I 
believe are at least as important as any of those 
described above. 

(1) The reflecting telescope with mirrors with 
entirely new curves, which give a large field, aiMl 
at the same time allow the telescop>e to be made 
very short, compact, rigid, with much smaller 
dome. 

(2) Reflector mirror di^s "built up" of i^ates 

of glass, with ribbed arrangement, the whole ce- 
mented or fused together. . . . 

George W. Ritche}" 

R.F.D. Azusa, California 
[no date-probably written 
either in 1921 or 1922] 

Dear Dr. Thomson : 

... In regard to tlie "'new curve" telescope with 
large concave and small convex mirrors, which 
give a large field and a very short tube, this can 
be tested optically (for extent of usable field and 
for curvature of the field of round images) in the 
optical shop, in combination with a full-size optical 
plane mirror which can be rotated slightly to give 
a returning beam of i)ara!lel rays slightly oblique 
with reference to the axis, to correspond to the 
oblique parallel beam from an out-of-axis star. I 
have not been able to make this test yet, but I 
have the full-size optical plane mirror ready. I 
expected to have an optical and instrument 
laboratory at the orange grove, to finish the solu- 
tion of this {problem and otliers; I was ready to 
build this laboratory in the early spring of this 
year; but the worst freeze in the history of the 
Southern California Citrus industry late in Janu- 
ary wrecked the hopes and prospects of many 
thousands of families here, including ourselves. 

. . . when the new curve reflector is demon- 
strated, it will, T am confident, give us a much 
better instrument (because of the large field, and 
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the compact, rigid tube) and a much more eco- 
nomical one. The skeleton tube oi the new type 
is less than half the length of the 60-inch type, 
even if we make the focal ratio of the large mirror 
3 to 1 instead of 2^ to 1 as in the 20-inch experi- 
mental telescope which I have nearly finished. 
And the relative length of the part of the tube 
above the declination axis is still less, so that the 
internal diameter of the dome for the new tyi>e is 
only 2/5 that for the 60-inch and 100-inch type. 
Since the cost of a dome varies somewhat between 
as the square and the cube of the diameter, the 
dome for the new type would cost about 1/10 as 
much as the dome for the 60-inch type. In the 



new type the observer works always near the floor, 
near the center of motion of the instrument; no 
great observing platform moving up and down the 
interior of the dome is necessary, as in the 60-inch 
type. The comfort and convenience of the ob- 
server will contribute to refinements in the use of 
the instrument. Anyone who sees the almost pro- 
hibitive labor and difficulty of using the Mount 
Wilson 100-inch, especially at the Newtonian 
focus, cannot fail to be impressed by the great 
promise of the new type in the convenience and 
comfort of the observer. . . . 

Sincerely yours 

G. W. Ritchey 
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In 1922 major political changes, {orthcomiiig in 
several countries in rapid succession, had great 
bearing on the outstanding problem facit^ 
Eurof)e : the now perennial failnre to solve repara- 
tions. On January 15, 1922, Raymond Poincare 
came to power in France as premier and foreign 
minister. Long notorious Uir his advocacy of a 
rigid policy toward Germany regarding repara- 
tions payments and French security, Poincare 
embraced certain i)olicies of Marshal Ferdinand 
Focli and Georges Clenienceau who earlier had 
attempted, with rather limited success, to arrange 
the Treaty of Versailles to France's complete 
satisfaction. The Treaty neither in letter nor in 
practice had resulted in French security to the 
desired degree, nor in full reparations returns. 
Conse(juently. the French embraced an increas- 
ingly stiff position under Poincare's leadership 
which ultimately led to the Ruhr occupation, 
initiated on January 11, 1923.' Central to Poin- 

* The author wishes to acknowledge release time 

granted by the Research Committee of the University i)f 
Northern Colorado, which aided in the preparation of 
this mannscript The author also wishes to acknowledge 
permission from Harald Boldt Verlag to quote from the 
publication, Karl-Heinz Harbeck, ed.. Das Kabinett 
Cuno: 22. November 1922 his 12. Au(]u.<:t 1923 {Aktcn 
der Reichskanalei: IVeiiuarer Nrf>uhliL') ( Hoppard-ain- 
Rhein, 1968). 

*The fear and frustration of France has often been 
discussed, analyzed, and documented. See, e.g., Roger 
Picard, L'AlUmagne et la France (La Fleche, 1924) ; 
David White TrafFord, "The Ruhr and French Security 
as Reflected by the British and French Presses, 1923," 
Social Seicnce .S>nVj, Pub. Univ. of Indiana, 10 (Blooni- 
ington, 1951) : pp. 125-144; Louis F. Aubert, Seeurite de 
L'Occident: Ruhr, Rhin (Paris, 1946) ; and Lucien 
Graux, Histoire des Violations du Traiti de Paix (4 v., 
Paris, 1921-1927). 

Regarding the Ruhr, its significance, history, and its 
being the logical goal for [•"rench action, see : Hermann 
Corsten, Bibliographic des Ruhrgebietes (4 v.), especially 
volume 1 : Das Schriftum iiber wirtschajt und verwaltung 
der Jahre 1800-1939 (2nd ed., Dusseldorf, 1957) ; Wil- 
helm Helmrich, Das Ruhrgebiet: Wirtschajt und Ver- 
flechtung (Ixvl ed., Nfiiiistcr, V)^')) : Kurt .\nkcr, 
Rhein-Ruhr-Saar in Gcschichtc, Kultur uiid li'irtschaft 
('Berlin, 1923) ; Henri Brenier, IVhy France is in the 
Ruhr (Marseille, 1923) ; Guy Greer, The Ruhr-Lorraine 



care's ])olicy was the notion of "productive 
pledges," a ])lan which envisaged the seizure of 
German industry in the Ruhr to guarantee repara- 
tions payments.^ 

In Britain, Bonar Law succeeded David Lloyd 
(jeorge as prime minister on October 23, 1922. 
News of this was received in German}- with some 
misgivings, for Berlin had grown accustomed to 
Lloyd George's indulgence. Both Bonar Law and 
his foreign secretary. Lord George Curzon, were 
convinced that the political fences with France, 
left in disrepair by the former prime miaister, 
must be mended, though the new government 
later made it clear that it would not sanction any 
policy detrimental to (jermany. This new course 
was accordingly a matter of interest in Berlin and 
Paris, but certain elements of contradiction often 
led to frustration in those capitals. The Germans, 
while not being able to fathom British policy 
altogether, did note that Bonar Law, who was 
seriously ill, was in any case given to a foreign 
policy of "benevolent impotence." This w-as ex- 
plained in part by his feeling that, while domestic 
policy was worthy of serious exertion, fordgn 
policy was "an unalloyed game of chess." and 
hence an objective exercise to be jiursiied with .a 

Industrial Problem. A Study of the Hionvmie Inter- 
dependence of the Two Regions; and their Relation t 
the Reparations Question (New York, 1925) ; Rene 
Pinon, La Balaillc de la Ruhr. 1923 (Paris, 1924) ; Kor- 
man J. G. Pounds, The Ruhr. A Study in Historical and 
Economic Geography ( Bloomington, 1952) ; and Joscpi 
Marie I.eon Coupayc. La Ruhr ct L'Allemaipii' | Preface 
by Louis .Adrien Dariac] (Paris, 1922). A recent study, 
stressing French views and especially the development 
on Poincare's policy, is Denise Artaud, "A propos de 
I'occupation de la Ruhr," Revue d'Hiitoire Afodrme rt 
Contemporainc 17 (1970) : pp. 1-21. 

3 For a discussion of "productive pledges." see HarotO 
Xicolsun, Cur=on: The Last Phase. 1919-1925. A Study 
in Post-War Diplomacy (Boston, 1934), pp. 36(K362; and 
Henry Tureman Allen, My Rhineland Journal (Boston. 
1923), pp. 408-409, 415-416. Allen was the comtnander 
of the American troops on the Rhine at Coblen^ ajid t! >. 
unofficial American observer on the Rhineland H;f" 
Commission. He was well informed and in his Jowmal 
and in a later study. The Rhineland Occupatiim 
(Indianapolis, 1927), he discusses this period in detaf. 
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certain aloofness. As one German scholar has 
noted, he followed the ancient British watchword : 
"Wait and See." « 

A few days following Bonar Law's accession to 
power, Benito Mussolini in Italy made his so- 
called "March on Rome" on October 28, resulting 
in the king's mandate of October 29 to establish 
a cabinet. Intent upon consolidating his position 
at home, Mussolini had perforce to turn his at- 
tention soon to the international sphere as the 
consequence of the convening, on November 20, 
1922, of the Lausanne Conference to conclude 
peace between Turkey and Greece, but which 
considered other matters as well. Among the 
latter were Mussolini's attempts to obtain addi- 
tional territorial concessions. But Mussolini 
failed in his quest and, especially incensed at the 
British, whom he held responsible for his ill- 
success, undertook to exploit the growing dis- 
sension between France and Britain over the 
reparations problem by supporting the former. 
For Iiis participation in France's continental 
policy, Mussolini also hoped to obtain substantial 
concessions from France, e.g., a French-Italian 
trade pact, which would make available raw ma- 
terials from French colonies for use in Italian 
industry, thereby enabling the two Latin countries 
to counter the economic dominance of the Anglo- 
Americans. T5ut Poinrare liesitated to destroy the 
bridge to London and allowed Italy only to draw 
nearer to France, not to embrace her. He did 
recognize, of course, the advantages of Italian 
support for his productive jiledges plan, which 
justified a measure of friendship toward Rome.^ 

The fourth major governmental change oc- 
curred in November. On the fourteenth, the 
German chancellor, Joseph W'irth, resigned. 
President Friedrich Ebert on November 16 em- 
powered Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, director-general of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Line of Ham- 
burg, and a former member of the Reich Economic 
Council, to form a government. Following pro- 



♦ Ludwig ZimmiTinauii, Pciilsrhr . lussciipolitik in dcr 
.Ira der IVcimarcr Rcpni^lik (floUingen, 1958), p. 135. 
For an account of these events, see also Nicolson, Ctirson. 
For British-French relations, see Rene Pinon, L'avenir 
de L' Entente franco-anglaise (Paris, 1924) ; and Arnold 
Wolfers, Britain and France Between Two Wars (New 
York, 1940). 

' Zimmermann. I 'ciitsiln- .lussciipolitik, pp. 144-145. 
For an account of Italian-German relations in this 
period, see Jean Baptiste Duroselle, Les relations inter- 
nationales de L'AUemagne et de L' Italic de 1919 6 1939 
(Paris, 1967). 



tracted negotiations, necessitating even the inter- 
vention of Ebert, Cuno completed his cabinet on 
November 12, with the exception of the foreign 
minister's jwst. The new government was in- 
stalled on tlie following day with a brief joint 
meeting of the outgoing and incoming cabinets.® 
Cuno, though standing near the Center 
\Zcntnt)ti] Party, had been commissioned by the 
president to form a cabinet of "non-political ex- 
perts," hence above parties. As an expert in 
financial and economic affairs, and a businessman 
of world-wide experience, Cuno was well known 
abroad. W hile a member of the Reich Economic 
(Douncil, he had participated in several of the re- 
parations conferences, so numerous in the early 
1920's. Highly esteemed personally, Cuno en- 
joyed considerable support in business, military, 
and nationalist circles; it has often been remarked 
that he was on good jiersonal terms with General 
Hans von Seeckt, head of the Reichswehr. A man 
of elegant manners and bearing, and possessing 
great personal charm, in loss demanding times he 
might have brilliantly graced the office o£ the 
chancellor. One is reminded of a remark made 
earlier r^arding Cuno and his ])rospects as a 
future chancellor ascril)ed to tlic former Reich 
foreign minister, Walther Rathenau : "We shall 
have to smoke even that cigar — if only because of 
its excellent wrapper." ■ But in the time of 
strife, and under the press of events, and partially 
resulting from his own inclinations, Cuno moved 
increasingly to a position of intransigence vis-a- 
x-is France. .\t home he moved ever-farther to 
the political right, losing touch with the parties of 
the left, especially the Socialists (SPD), who, 
among other things, enjoyed considerable power in 
the important Prussian government. The .selection 
of Cuno to head a "non-political" cabinet perhaps 
represented Ebert's loss of faith in the parliamen- 
tary process, an ominous (levelopment. As one 
scholar has observed, the establishment of Cuno's 
government was an "important step away from the 

• Karl-Heinz Harbeck, ed., Das Kahinett Cuno: 22. 
Xovcmbcr 1922 bis 12. August 1923 i.lktcu drr Rcich- 
skanslei: IVeiniarer /vfr^wWiir) (Boppard-ani-Khein, 1968), 
pp. 1-3. This volume is a most useful source of ma- 
terials, with copious notes. The author of this paper 
has drawn heavily from it. 

Ebert had also consirlered W'ilhelm Maycr-Kaufbeuren, 
the German aml)assa(lor in Paris, and the OberbUrgcr- 
meister of Cologne, Konrad Adenauer, for the chan- 
cellorship. See ibid., note 1, p. 1. 

» As quoted in Erich Eyck, A History of the Weimar 
Republic, Trs. Harlan P. Hanson and Robert G. L. 
VVaite (2 v.. Cambritlgc, 1962) 1 : p. 227. 
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parliamentary republic of 1919-1922 towards the 
presidential dictatorshij) of 1930-1933 which 
served as a prelude to the Third Reich." 

Cuno's cabinet was completed on the evening 
of November 22, when Baron von Rosenberg was 
called from his post as German ambassador in 
Copenhagen to become the Reich foreign minister. 
Rosenberg, an old hand at diplomacy from the 
days of the 2nd Reich, was generally considered a 
competent bureaucrat, but was not a leader to 
take the neces.sary initiative in a troubled era. 
Certainly he must have found the transition from 
the backwaters of the Danish capital to the mael- 
strom of Berlin to liave been an unnerving one. 
Though he initially took firm hold of his duties, 
"more and more," as a German historian has 
recently observed, "he simply allowed tlie shij) 
of state to drive before the storm." He was also 
far too inclined to place Germany in the tow of 
F.ni^Iand without realizing that the change in 
governments there had developed to Germany's 
disadvantage.' 

Cuno presented the new government's program 
to the Reichstag on November 24. hoping to 
create the impression of continuity with VVirth's 
so-called fulfillment policy regarding reparations.*" 

*(jodfrey Schcflc, J lie ll'i inuir ly'rl^uhlir: Oifrtiiit' 
to the Third Reich (London, 1<M6), p. 67. Si-e a brief 
discussion of Cuno in Zimmermann, Deutsche Ausseii- 
politik, pp. 133-134; in Otto Meissner, Staatssekretar 
unter Ebert-Hindenburg-Hitler. Die Schkksalsweg des 
deutschen Volks von 1918-1945, wie ich ihn erlebte (3rd 
ed., Hamburg, 1950), up. 113-114; and in Max von 
Stockbausen, Sechs Jahrc Reichskanzlci: Von Rapalln 
bis Locarno. Eriniieriingen und Tagebuchnotizcn, 1922- 
1927 (Bonn, 1954), p. 56. Stockbausen often served as 
secretary for cabinet sessions. 

* Zimmermann, Deutsche Ausscnpolitik. p. 134. Also 
sec discussion of Rosenberg in Viscount Edgar Vincent 
D'Abernon, An Ambassador of Peace (3 v., I^ndon, 
1929-1930) 2: pp. 153-154. 

Friedrich Sthamer, the German amiiassador in London, 
and Carl-Ludwift Diego von Rergen, the German ain- 
bassador at tlic Holy Sec, had also been considered for 
this post, or so the press speculated. See Harbeck, Das 
Kabinett Cuno, note 1, p. 18. 

>^»For the reparations problem, Germany's currency 
problems, and war debts, see, e.g., Philip Mason Burnett, 
Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference (2 v.. New 
York, 1940) ; Costantino Brescinni-Turmni, The Eco- 
nomics of Inflation, A Study of Currency Depreciation in 
Post-War Germany. 1914-1923, Tr. Miilicent E. Sayers 
(London, 1937) ; Karl Bergmann, The History of 
Reparations (Boston, 1927) ; Bernard Mannes Baruch, 
The Making of the Rcfraratinn and lunin'inic Sections ••i 
the 'Treaty (New 'S'ork, 1')_'0); llamld dlinii Motdton 
and Constantine Iv. McGuirc. ( ,cniiaii\'s C Upacitx to I'ay 
(New York, 1923); Hans Ronde, I'on I'ersaiiles i>is 



Recognizing that reparations was the most press- 
ing problem confronting his nation, he reaffirmed 
Germany's willingness to underwrite the "peacefvil 
work of the reconstruction of the destroyed areas 
in France, which had borne the full force of the 
destruction of War." But Cuno departed frrmi 
Wirth's policy when he asserted that Ciennany 
could only meet the treaty obligations from any 
surplus existing after essential German require- 
ments were met, a position which he declared was 
in conformity with the Treaty of Versailles and 
the time-honored principle whereby the debtor 
must first meet, from his fiekl. the needs of his 
family, farmhands, and farm animals, prepare and 
improve the land, and only then pay what he owed 
to his creditors. Thus, the expression, "first bread, 
and then reparations," though current in the 
W'irth era, was restated with a new emphasis. 
The new chancellor also urged that reparations 
l)e considered from practical and economic stand- 
points rather than from political ones, and appealed 
to the United States for aid in solving Europe's 
outstanding problems. Referring to the German 
Reparations Note of Xovemher 14, 1*'22. one of 
Wirth's last efforts to settle that ve-xatious prob- 
lem, Cuno, embracing the Xote as his own, re- 
emj)hasized that Gennany must liave a comjjlete 
inoratorium on reparations in cash and in kind, 
except for deliveries for the devastated areas, for 
a period of three or four years and receive a 
foreign credit of 5(X),(X)0,000 gold marks in order 
to stabilize her finances. He endorsed the policy 
previously advanced by certain foreign economic 
experts calling on Germany to develop a ci in- 
structive policy of her own volition for sii])])ortin<;; 

Lausanne. Der Verlauf dcr Reparationszerhandiunticn 
naeh deni ersten Weltkrieg (Stuttgart and Cologne. 
1950) ; Belgium. Ministire des affaires etrangeres. Docu- 
ments diplomatiques relatifs aux rlparations (Du 26 
dccembre au 27 aoitt 1923) (Brussels, 1923) ; Germain 
Calmette, Recueil des documents sur Fhtsloire de la 
question des reparations (J'^19-5 niai 1921) (Paris. 
1924) ; Cicrmany. Denkschrijt iibcr die Zahtungsf^ higkeit 
Deutsehlands fiir die Wiedergutwachung (Berlin, 1920) ; 
United States Department o£ Commerce (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce), The Reparation 
Problem. 191S-1924 (Washington, 1924) ; and Dieter 
Hruiio Gcscber, Die I'eretnigten Staaten 'eon .\'ord- 
amcrika und I'le Reparationen, 1920-1924 (Bonn, 1956>. 

More recent studies inchide: David Felix, IValthcr 
Rathenau and the IVeimar Republic. The I'olitics of 
Reparations (Baltimore, 1971) ; Fritz K. Ringer, ed. 
The Cerinan Inflation of 1923 (New York, 1969) ; John 
G. Willianivon, /\(;/7 !!cl[Jcrich. 1S72-1924. Economist, 
l-iuoiiiur. I'olilician (Princeton, 1971); and Sally 
Marks, "Re|)arations Reconsidered: A Reminder," Central 
European History 2, 4 ( 1969 ) : pp. 356-365. 
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the mark, and promised tliat certain Reichsbank 
gold reserves could be used for this purpose. But, 
he warned, if this gold were wasted in an un- 
successful effort, it would mean total annihilation 
of the German currency. What was needed was 
confidence within Germany that efforts were being 
made to stabilize the currency, an impossil)ility so 
long as a "policy of ultimatums ' prevented its 
appearance. He bitterly assailed Poincare and 
others who accused Germany of deliberately evad- 
ing her reparations payments, clearly an erroneous 
assumption, he stated, in view of Germany's de- 
liveries to date.*^ 

Yet while stressing the continuation of W'irth's 
jjolicy, at the very least Cuno's statements re- 
flected a new emphasis which certain scholars 
consider as basically opposed to Wirth's jirogram. 
In fact it must be concluded that Cuno embarked 
upon a much more provocative policy as subse- 
quent reparations proposals would reveal, and, 
tjiven Poincare's attitude, a clash l)et\veen the two 
was aUnost a foregone conclusion, unless restraint 
could be interposed.*' In any case, the chan- 

Cuno's speech is in Germany. Reichstag. I 'crhand- 
lutujcn dcs Kekhstiui. Band 357, 00W-910.S ; anil in Her- 
bert Michaelis and Ern.st Sclirat-pler, eds.. Ursaclirn uiid 
Folgen vom deutschcn Zusammcnbruch 1918 imd 1945 bis 
sur stvMtlichen Neuordnung Deutschlands in der Gegen- 
xvart (8 v., Berlin. 1958—) 4: pp. 419-422. 

Also central to the Note of November 14 was the plan 
to float an internal and external loan : the entire pro- 
reeds of the foreign loan, and one-half of those of the 
internal loan, would go to the reparation account. See 
copy of the Note in Michaelis and Schraepler, Ursachen 
und Folgen 4: pp. 416-419. This Note was drafted on 
the previous day and references to it sometimes bear that 
date. See discussion in Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno. 
note 2, p. 16. The Note was controversial, apparently 
satisfying no one. Even John Maynard Keynes, ordinarily 
a supporter of Germany, was unfavorably disposed 
toward it. A discussion is in Zimmermann, Deutsche 
Anssenpolitik, pp. 135-137 ; and in Harbeck, Das Kabinett 
Cuno, note 7, p. 17. 

12 Several scliolars liave sungested the extent of Cuno's 
departure from W irth's policy, see, e.g. : "Whereas the 
Wirth government, under Rathenau's influence, wanted 
to pursue a policy of fulfilment, the Cuno government 
took a contrary attitude, intending to sabotage Repara- 
tions pa>Tnents. Ornanization of resistance to the Allies 
was the new government's raison d'etre. . . ." ; in W. M. 
Knight-Patterson [pseud. Sec Wladyslav W'szebor 
Kulski], Germany from Defeat to Conquest, 1913-1933 
(London, 1945), p. 313; a rather too extreme statement. 
Note also: "He [Cuno] rebelled against the methods of 
his predecessors who, by compliance with every ulti- 
matum, were reduced to successive demands for respite 
and so carried Germany from one date of pa.\mcnt to 
another without offering her any hope of solution, li 
his plans for a definite solution were refused and the 



cellor's speech resulted in an overwhelming vote 
of confidence by the Reichstag on the following 

day. Parliament was then adjourned until Decem- 
ber 4, and Cuno turned his attention to other 
issues. 

Indeed, on Xovember 24, the chancellor had 
been informed of developments concerning repara- 
tions in the Entente camp. George Theunis and 
Henri Jaspar, the Belgian premier and foreign 
minister respectively, had journeyed to Paris for 
a conference on the twenty-first, with Poin- 
care and other officials. The decision was 
made to convene a major reparations conference 
of the Allied premiers in Brussels on December 
15, with a pre-conference to be held to draft 
strategy — ^which in the event was held in London. 
The German reparations expert, the Staatssc- 
kretar Carl Bergmann, then in Paris, sought to 
assess the reparations situation in the light of 
Britain's governmental change and the Paris 
meeting. He concluded that Bonar I^w would 
not resist Poincare, who seemed to be supported 
by Mussolini and the Belgians, and accordingly 
suggested that C^emiany await events before 
drafting another reparations plan.'^ 

In any event, Cuno was determined to stand by 
the Note of November 14 and on Xovember 27. 
the Foreign Ministry instructed David Fischer, 
the chairman of the German Kriegslastenkom- 
missioH in Paris, to transmit to the Reparation 
Commission (Repko) a note to that efTect, and 
to stress that in view of the worsening economic 
and financial situation in Germany, the Note of 
November 14 must be implemented immediately." 

This action, however, was rejected in Paris and 
Brussels. Tiie German minister to Belgium, Otto 
Landsberg, rei)orted to Berlin on November 29, 
1922: 



Entente continued pressure, there was no other way 

than a resistance to the occupation of the Ruhr and any 
other coercive measures insisted upon by France. . . ." ; 
in Werner Friedrich Rrucli, Social and Ecniiatiiic lli.'ttorx 
of Germany from William II to Hitler, 1SS8-1938 (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 163; a more judicious assessment. 

>' Bergmann's letter is in Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, 
pp. 8-15. See also note 2, pp. 8-9. 

George Theunis. also the Helgian minister "t tiiKuuc. 
was a well-known economics expert who had represented 
Belgium at the Paris Peace Conference; was later a 
member of the Repko, and a participant at the numerous 
conferences held in Europe in the early 1920*5. For a 
lirief account of these Belcian representatives, see Jane 
Kathrvn Miller, Bcli/ian lorciyn Policy Betzvcen iwo 
Wars' 1919-1940 (New York, 1951). pp. 31-33. 

1* Harl)eck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 7, p. 17. 
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Jaspar spake to me in a most earnest way; he in- 
dicated that the German Note to the Repko was 

inappropriate, and would prevent France from 
bargaining. It would be necessary for Germany, in 
ordt r t<) impress America and England, a course pre- 
ferred by Belgium, and one which would prevent 
military measures from being: taken, to make an im- 
mediate offer whereby German industry would 
guarantee a foreign loan for Germany. He intimated 
that he wi-horl to avoid any joint French-Belgian 
action in occupying the Ruhr, but that this, without 
the suggested offer from German indostry, might be 
necessary as a consequence of the pressure of public 
opinion. . . .*» 

Fischer also reported from Paris that the 
Briti^ considered the Note of November 14 to be 
transcenfierl by events, and that new proposals 
should be advanced. Fischer had learned in 
addition that Bonar Law and Sir John Bradbury, 
the British representative on the Repko. were 
working on a new plan to forestall newly tiireat- 
ened drastic action against Germany reportedly 
being planned in Paris, the news of which also 
greatly disturbed the Belgian Repkn representa- 
tive, Leon Delacroix. Fischer therefore urged 
his government to draft a new plan at once." 

But the Cuno government was chary of pre- 
senting new proposals in part because it had re- 
ceived information, albeit based on unreliable 
Italian sources, that France had granted the 
British concessions at Lausanne in the Eastern 
Question in exchange for a free hand zns-a-ids 
Germany. It was further understood that Musso- 
lini would not oppose France's policy, because 

"/WJ. 

i« Telegram, Fischer to the Rcichsfinwizminislcrium 
and Cuno, Paris, November 29. 1922, in iV'irf., w. 19-21. 
The Germans were already aware of Uradbury's plaiu. 
On November 21, Bergmann reported some of the de- 
tails to Berlin. See ibid., note 4, p. 20. 

The British were also casting about for other means 
of effecting a reconciliation between France and Germany. 
On November 24, 1922, Sir Thomas Barclay, a prominent 
British official, conferred in Berlin with von Rosenberg, 
urging that talks between the latter and Poincare might 
be arranged perhaps at Wiesbaden, in a neutral country, 
or in Paris. Later, talks could be arranged with Bonar 
Law and Mussolini. Rosenbcrp, havinp concluded that 
Poincare would not accept, expressed himself prepared 
to undertake these for appearances sake, but insisted that 
it be clear that the British, and not Berlin, were initiating 
them. Memoranda dated November 25, signed by von 
Rosenberg, and November 27, signed by Staatssekrrtdr 
Edgar Karl Alfons Haniel von Haimhaiisen, of the 
Foreign Ministry, Berlin, in Germany. . lusniirtit/i's 
Amt. Microfilmed records of the Weimar Republic en- 
titled, "Frankreich," National Archives. Washington. 
D. C. serial 2406H. frames D501042-44, National Arch- 
ives Microcopy T120, roll 1328. 



certain (.once.^isions liad l)een made to Italy as well. 
A new reparations plan in these circumstances was 
perhaps useless.** 

The information that France was adopting a 
stiffer line, as reported by Fischer, was correct. 
Poincare's thinking was clearly revealed on 
Xovember 27, 1922, when the French govenunent 
officinlly declared that it had. after deliberations in 
the Elysee Palace, agreed to take certain measures 
for securing French indemnity claims. These 
included : ( 1 ) A comjjlete attachment of tiie 
I'Vench-occupied Rhineland, accomplished by the 
replacement of German officials by French; and 
(2) The occupation of two-thirds of the Ruhr 
Territory, includiiifj Essen and Boclium, so that 
reparations coal and coke would \te. assured 
France." 

The Elysee session was in fact the culmination 
of a trend evident for some time. On October 12, 
1922, the French Chambers, in an extraordinary 
session, thoroughly aired France's proq>ects and 
policy. Though no decision was made, on 
November 17 Poincare stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the German government was ob- 
viously following a policy of deceptive bankruptcy 
and that the full employment of German industry 
and its increasingly high performance stood in 
glaring contrast to the Reich's alleged payments 
incapability. He also announced that his 
government was determined to grant Germany a 
reparations moratorimn only on the condition of 
France's seizing productive pledges. He was up- 
held by a vote of 418 to 70, only the .Socialists and 
Communists opposing him, while the Radical 
Socialists abstained.*' 

The French position was also based on the con- 
clusions of the Dariac Report. This significant 
document, often neglected by students of this pe- 

Telegram, Konstantin von Neurath, German am- 
I)assador at the Quirinal, Rome, November 30, 1922, GFM 
[German Foreign Ministry) : 2406H/D501055. T120/1328. 

Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 5, p. 20. Tlie 
meeting, chaired by the French president. Alexandre 
Millerand, also included Marshal Ferdinand Foch; the 
chief of the General Staff, Gen. Buat ; the chairman of 
the Repko, I-ouis Bartou ; the French Rhineland high 
commissioner, Paul Tirard ; the French minister of war. 
Andre Maginot; the French general inspector of moies, 
Coste ; and others. 

" France. Journal officiel. Debats parlcmentaircs. 
Chambre des Def>ules, 1922, no. 90. 12th legislative Ses- 
sion, October 13. 1922, 2583-2(.29: ibid., no. 111. Novem- 
ber 18, 1922, 3225-3264. See discussions in Frederick L. 
Schuman, IVar and Diplomacy in the Third French Re- 
public (New York, 1931). p. 258; and in Zinunemiann. 
Deutsche Aussenpotiiik, pp. 135-136. 
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riod, was the handiwork of Louis Adrien Dariac, 
chairman of the finance commission of the F"rench 
Chamber of Deputies. He was instructed in May 
of 1922 by the government to enquire into the 
political and economic situation in the Ruhr, the 
Rhineland, and in the Saar with an eye to French 
interests. Dariac submitted a secret report of his 
findings on May 28. 1922. This document, soon 
made public by persons imknown, was later con- 
sidered a major cause of the Ruhr occupation by 
certain Germans in view of Dariac's assertion 
that the great wealth of the Ruhr industrialists, 
which was not affected by the drop in the German 
mark, already apparent by 1922, would still be in 
existence even if Germany were to declare l>ank- 
ruptcy. This wealth could and should be used to 
meet Germany's reparations payments, he con- 
duded."' 

Meamvliile, news of tlie Elysee conference 
caused grave concern in Washington, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, the United States secretary of 
state, on November 29 instructed Myron T. 
Herrick in Paris, the American ambassador there, 
to ascertain the details of France's plans to occupy 
the Ruhr, which he expeditrously reported to 
Washington. Herrick had been informed that, if 
the Brussels Conference failed, France and Bel- 
gium were determined to act against Crermany, 
though Paris denied that the Ruhr was to be 
occupied. But France hoped that the United 
States would not be disturbed by the talk of action, 
and no doubt partially in response to Hughes's 
concern, the French insisted that erroneous in- 
formation had reached abroad regarding the 
Elysee meeting, and that it did not mark a stiffen- 
ing of the French attitude.** 

'"Louis Adrien Dariac, The Dariac Report. Ruhr, 
Rhineland and Saar (Manchester, 1923), a pamphlet 
reproduced from articles published in the Manchester 
Guardian on X'ovenihcr 2, 1922, and March 5, 1923. See 
also a German version in Bernard Rausch, ed., Geheim- 
dokumente Uber die franzdsiche Ruhrpolitik (Berlin, 
1923). 

The German minister to Belgium, Otto Landsberg, im- 
plied to the Belgian foreign minister. Henri Jaspar, on 
Jantiary 10, 1923, on the eve of the Ruhr occupation, that 
many Germans considered the report to be of prime sig- 
nificance and a matter of grave concern. See his tele- 
gram to Berlin on that date from Brussels in Germany. 
Au-nvartigcs Amt. Microfilmed records of the Weimar 
Republic entitled "Besetzung des Ruhrgebiets," National 
.\rchives, Washington. D. C, serial 9482H, frames 
H276603-04, National Archives Microcopy T120, roll 
3S73. 

«i United States. Department of State. Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, 1922, 2 : pp. 185-186. See 



However, the German ambassador in Paris, 
Wilhelm Mayer-Kaufbeuren, took the Elysee 
meeting seriously and concluded that, though it 
might be regarded as a tactical move and a means 
of expressing French disapproval of Cuno's ad- 
herence to the Note of November 14, the rigid 
French posture would be difficult to retreat from. 
Therefore, in the face of a weakened British 
stance, and an even less reliable Italy, Germany 
must take into account the tougher French line.'" 

Berlin, however, temporarily exhibited a mea- 
sure of obstinancy of its own. On December 1, 
1922, the Reich finance minister telegraphed the 
German Kriegslastenkommission in Paris : 

The Reich government does not for tlie present in- 
tend to set fortli any new proposals in response to 
developments. Our position, that we have delivered a 
note containing concrete proposals, and that we first 
expect an answer to this, is in no way obviated by the 
threats of France. Certainly, we are prepared to 
take part in any discussion regarding this and 
counter proposals. W'e are at present considering 
here whether and iiow our proposal is to be changed 
or new proposals made in the light of new circum- 
stances." 

By the time of the next cabinet meeting on 

December 6, the Germans had indeed decided upon 
new proposals and the prospects for their pre- 
sentation at the London Conference, soon to be 
convened, were debated. The chancellor agreed 
with the view that the Elysee meeting must be 
taken seriously, no doubt impressed by Mayer's 
reports from Paris that the French would cer- 
tainly implement the policy of productive pledijcs 
unless satisfactory proposals were forthcoming. 
Von Rosenberg therefore suggested that a pro- 
posal might be made which would not greatly 
enlarge Germany's burden but which would make 
a better impression abroad. It might be possible 
to float a loan of four billion marks, of which one- 
half might be taken u]) abroad and the remaining 
domestically. This sizable sum would eliminate 
the need for Reichsbank funds. The proceeds 
from the foreign portion of the loan, and half of 



also telegram, Mayer to Berlin, Paris, November 29, 
1922, GFM : 2406H/DS0105.S-54, T120/1328. 

Telegrams, Mayer to Berlin, Paris, November 27, 
1922, GFM: 2406H/DS01041, T120/1328; and ibid., 
November 28, frame DS0104S. 

"Harhcck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 6. p. 21. On 
that day, in fact, several prominent German financial and 
industrial experts conferred with Cuno in the Cb.incellory 
regarding proposals to be made at the London Conference. 
See discussion and a list of those in attendance in Zim- 
mcrmann, Deutsche Aussenpolitik, note 8, pp. 137-138. 
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the loans raised internally, would Ijc given to the 
Entente to apply to the reparations account. 
Stimulation for taking up the shares internally 
would be provided by tax exemptions. In return 
for guaranteeing this substantial loan, which was 
to prove that Germany was earnestly seeking a 
rr|)aratinns solution, the moratorium might be 
extended, according to the amounts raised ; there 
would be an easing of the Rhineland occupation; 
and prcfcrnitial trade treatment would Ix' ex- 
tended to Germany. This offer departed from the 
November 14 Note by the larger loan figure, the 
provision for tax exemptions, and the concessions 
to l)p made to (icrmaiiy in return. Rosenberg sug- 
gested that the main features of this plan be 
transmitted to Paris immediately. The favorable 
recri)tion of this sclicino was naturally question- 
able, he concluded, but it would in any case cor- 
rect the impression that the Germans were not 
willing to cooperate. This would embarrass the 
French. The ciiancellor foiicnrred and stated that 
France would have to consider whether it desired 
above all a practical solution to the reparations 
matter or whether its goal was the destruction of 
Germany. This proposal bears the earmarks of 
l)eing somewliat "oflF-the-cufT." and cynically con- 
ceived, an examjile of the opportunism which 
gives credence to l<"r<.'iu-h assertions made so often 
that Germany was not sincere in its reparations 
offers." 

But the i^Ian. ilii>u;^li hastily formulateti. was 
considered worthy of consideration by Leon 
Delacroix, the Belgian Repko representative. He 
urged that the plan be formally presented in an 
approjiriate note to the Re]iko by Friday. Decem- 
ber 8, ensuring its presentation at the imminent 
Ix)ndon Conference. The Belgian official there- 
up<^n reconjmendcd a proper form for the note, 
revealing the feeling in certain Relsjian circles that 
a si.)lution uuist be found to the reparations ques- 
tion to forestall French fdans to occupy the Ruhr 
which wouUl clearly involve Belgium. Hb sug- 
gestions iiKluded : 

1. The Cierman government was to set forth a 
plan for the stabilization of the German currency, 
utilizing funds from the ReichsKmk. thereby 
establisltuig tlie conditions for an international 
loan. Stabilization would also be contingent upon 
Germany's subsequent rqorations pledges being 
regukted in a tolerable inanner. 

** Minntrs of thr cabinet session of IVcrmbeT d, 1*22. 
in Hauttwck. i \ts KjHmfit Cmm*.'. pp. 34-vi;i, 
*^THe Gefnan$ lattr rriected the tec oC Rekhsliank 



2. Germany was to reiterate the necessity ol 
relief from the next few years' pledges with the 
understanding that these would be financed by a 
loan raised in foreign countries and within Ger- 
many; the internally raised loan was to be oi- 
couraged by tax exemptions. The proceeds of th« 
external loan would be placed fully at the disposal 
of the reparations account, together with one-hall 
of the internally raised funds. The other half ci 
the proceeds of the internal loan must l>e ear- 
marked up to a determined amount for deliveries 
in kind and for some of Germany's domestic 
needs ; beyond these the remaining portion would 
devolve to the reparations account. 

3. The German government was also to insist 
that a final solution of the reparations question 
was most urgent, but believed that the stabilization 
plan and the regulation of the next years' annuities 
were necessary to create the prerequisites, A 
political peace was also required for a final solu- 
tion of the reparations question. The German 
govenunent was prepared to enter immediately 
into n^[otiations with the allies for the practical 
implementation of these measures.-® 

So as to \ie available to present the German 
proposals, and also in response to a telegram from 
the German ambassador in London, Friedrich 
Sthamer, Bergmann, Mayer, and Carl Josep! 
Melchior, the latter a German banking expert, 
made their way to London. Sthamer's telegram 
to Berlin on December 7, 1922, had stated in part : 
"The English government has not. so far as I 
know, declared any desire to have any German ex- 
perts here dtirii^ tiie impending Prime Minister's 
Conference, but I would recommend that these 
might be sent, so that the mentioned guarantees 
might be eflFectively discussed." " Also on Decem- 

funds for the purposes of stabilizine the currency. In a 
letter of \o\tmber 23, 1922, ttu- Reich-hank prc^ldcnt. 
Rudolf Havenstdn, informed the chancellor that there 
were "srave doubts** as to tfw efficacy of thb action for 
stabilizini; the currency, as the intenatianal c x| ie ite had 
prerioasly explained in a special report on Novanlter 8, 
1922. .Accordingly, the Reichsbank was not mentioned 
in the German Note of December 9. 1922. Rosenbcrpr's 
proposals had taken this into account, but Delacroix, not 
having been Inl b in ie d of tbe ktfeer. inctoded Uns item in 
hb recommendations. See discossian in Harbeck. Das 
Kcbitult Cuno. note 4. p. 48. 

** Telegram, Bergmann to the Reich cfaaiicdk>r and the 
Reich finance ai ini> te i ' . Paris, Deccnber 7. 1922. in iM.. 
PPL 48-49. 

» Ibid., note I, p. 4& Dmid FixiMr. on Decemlier 4. 

hi.>}. rerv>rted from Paris : "Docbttul tfiat Ber g i i i Aiui and 
Melchior befe at the Repko on Satmtby can hat-e xn; 
practkai i nBunit e on the coarse oi ihe Ijoodai CondeRore 
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ber 7, Cuno drafted instructions for Bergmann 
who was to inform the British government that 
discussions were underway in Berlin with repre- 
sentatives of all segments of Germany's financial 
and industrial circles regarding the drafting of a 
final solution to the reparations question. There- 
fore the matter of the proposed loans was a tem- 
porary expedient, "made necessary by the short- 
ness of time." 

But these arrangements were not altogether 
satisfactory to Sthamer, who, on December 8, 
again wired the chancellor : 

I consider it to be absolutely essential, that a 
pt TbOnal letter be written by you to Bonar Law and 
delivered to him. Otherwise Bonar Law must per- 
sonally plead for the German proposals in the Con- 
ference. . . . According to reports in today's Times 
and Daily Mail, this will give the impression that his 
remarks are based on a secret understanding between 
London and Berlin. This will immediately result in 
France's distrust. The situation is this: The English 
government has not set forth any plan; France has, 
as I hear from D'Abemon [the British Ambassador 
at Berlin], . . . come without one. Tbe German plan 
would tliercforc provide a way out of an almost in- 
extricable situation, and its presentation by means of 
a personal letter from the Chancellor would be a 
dexterous and significant stroke. I would consider 
it soon enough if the letter were sent by tomorrow 
afternoon by aircraft." 

Berlin took Sthamer's advice and, on December 

10, the ambassador delivered to the British gov- 
ernment the German Note of December 9, with 
an accompanying letter from Cuno. The Note of 
December 9 was based on Delacroix's and Rosen- 
berg's suggestions, though without the former's 
recommendations regarding the use of Reichs- 
bank's funds, and the latter's demands for a quid 
pro quo for Germany, and also on the Note of 
November 14. Ciuio also included the total loan 
sum of six billion marks, with an interest rate of 
four percent." 

Bergmann had no opportunity to elaborate upon 
the new Note, but Bonar Law, on behalf of Ger- 
many, read its offer at the Prime Minister's Con- 
ference, resulting in a short discussion. However, 
the German proposals were rejected. 

and consider in any ca.se Bergmann's timely presence in 
London to be of far greater value." Ibid. 

28 Ibid., pp. 49-51. See also notes 1, 5, 7, pp. 49-50 ; and 
note 8, p. 51. 

*9 Ibid., note 5, p. 50. 

Cuno's letter and Note of DecenilK-r are in 
Michaelis and Scliraepler, Ursachen und f-nh/cn 4 : pp. 
433-435. See also discussion in Bergmann, The History 
of Reparations, pp. 158-159. 

Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 5, p. 50. By 



Mussolini also presented a plan but this too 
was rejected. Poincare — ^who, despite Sthamer's 
report, did ])ossess a plan — countered with his 
proposals to occupy the Ruhr and consolidate 
control over the Rhineland, compelling Germany 
to make "serious propositions," and to ensure 
their execution, declaring, finally, that the French 
parliament would not accept any plan involving a 
reduction of the German debt. Since Mussolini 
and Ronar Law rejected these, the London Con- 
ference adjourned on December 11, after a three- 
day session, with the decision to reassemble in 
Paris on January 2, 1923. There was to be no 
Brussels Conference. Bergmann attributed the 
failure of the London Conference to England and 
explained that her action was "a concession to the 
French . . . w ith a view of preventing a breach of 
the Entente Cordiale." ^- 

Uecfnil)er 10, Bergmann seems to have had few illusions 
that the (jerman plan would be accepted. He had been 
informed that a foreign loan at four per cent was not 
deemed possible and the German plan did not indicate the 
extent to which German industry would be involved in 
the payments, important since this was the expressed aim 
of the iiUended Ruhr occupation. See Bergmann's tele- 
gram to Cuno, London, December 10, 1922 in ibid., note 
8, p. 51. Cuno promptly wired back that four per cent 
was adequate for the internal loan, and that Bergmann 
should make it clear, if he got the opportunity, that Ger- 
man tinancial circles were fully behind the German offer, 
though Bergmann was apprised of certain difficulties 
raised by the industrialists, who regarded a temporary 
soludon to the reparauons question with suspicion, and 
who expressed interest only in a final solution, for which 
sacrifices would be made. Cuno admitted that there had 
not been adequate time to interest the industralists in 
tilt' \(itc sent hastily to London, though they had been 
consulted. Telegram to Bergmann, Berlin, Uecember 10, 
1922, in ibid. 

>2 Telegram, Bergmann to Cuno, London, December U, 
1922, in ibid., note I, p. 60. See discussion of the London 

Conference in Schuman, JVar and Diplomacy in the 
Third French Republic, p. 284. See also Italy. Docu- 
menti diplomatici. I'crbali c docunienti delhi C onjcrcnsc 
intcrollcatc di Londra r di Parigi suite questioni dellc 
riparacioni tcdcschc c dci debite interallcali {Londra, 
9-11 decembre 1922 e Parigi, 2-4 gennaio 1923) (Rome, 
1923). 

Bergmann reported to Cuno from London that the 
Bonar Law government was convinced that it could not 
work in harmony with Poincare, but that it would under 
all circumstances avoid a break with France, though this 
was regarded in some British circles as inevitable, at 
least until the Turkish-Greek matter was settled at the 
Lausanne Conference. Bergmann, plainly discouraged by 
the failure of the German plan at London, was all the 
more disappointed because he had been impressed earlier 
by the apparent Belgian support, as revealed by Dela- 
croix's interest, as well as the favorable reporting of 
Germany's position in the British press. See report 
from Bergmann to Cuno, I^ndon, December 11, 1922, 
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But Boiiar Law went before the House of Com- 
mons on December 14 and su^ested that Cuno's 

proposals represented a meaningful, forward step 
in the reparations problem.*' On the following 
day, Poincare justified his attitude at London be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies. He indicated that 
he r^fretted the necessity of now acting against 
Germany but that he would do so if forced to. 
He received a vote of confidence of 486 to 66 
votes, vindicating his ever-increasingly more in- 
flexible policy summed up in the slogan: "No 
moratorium without pledges." '* 

Faced with the failure of the German proposals 
at London, Cuno now proceeded to devise con- 
crete plans for the Paris Conference. Further- 
more, he had to contend with certain factions 
among the industrialists who publicly announced 
their dissatisfaction with the hastily drafted pro- 
posals sent to London.''-' These individuals would 
have to be fully consulted and mollified before new 
plans were drafted. In the meantime, Bergmann 
suggested that Bradbury's plan had now perhaps 
emerged as a viable solution to the reparations 
question. Accordingly, the British ])roposals were 
carefully scrutinized at Berlin. Bergmann's 
lengthy report regarding them also contains in- 
teresting observations concerning Bradbury. 

The Bradbury plan was contingent upon the fol- 
lowing: Germany's credit being returned to nor- 
mal ; all burdens under the Peace Treaty would be 
included in the annuities; that during the time 
of a projected moratorium, to allow stabilization 
of the German currency, no pressure of sanctions 

in Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, pp. 60-63. Bergmann's 
assessment of the British position was supported in part 

by Rudolf Brcitscheid, a prominent SPD menibcr of the 
Reichstag, who had stated. followinR a trip to London 
shortly before, that Bonar Law 's Kovtmnient, i)reoccupied 
with the Eastern Question and the Lausanne Conference, 
had "handed itself over completely to France and was 
therefore entirely in its tow," at least regarding repara- 
tions. Ibid., note 2, p. 60. 

33 See lengthy discussion in Great Britain. Parlia- 
mcutarv Debates. House of Commons, Sth Ser., Vol. 159, 
3222-3350. See also Stockhaosen. Sechs Jakre Reich- 
skanzlei, p. 55. 

Journal officiel. Dibats parlementairrs. Chambre des 
Deputes. 1922, no. 134, December 16. 1922, 4185-4248. 
Also see discussion in Friedrich Stanipfer, Die Vierzehn 
Jahrc Der Ersten DeutscheH RepiAlik (3rd ed., Ham- 
burg, 1953), p. 314. 

Somewhat later, on December 21, the Senate sup- 
ported Poincare unanimously. See discussion in Schu- 
man, War and Diplomacy in the Third French Republic, 
p. 285. 

See discussion in Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 
6, p. 65. 



was to be exerted upon Germany ; deliveries in 
kind being fixed at an agreed u}X)n figure ; and all 
deliveries in kind made in the previous four years 
were to be regarded as capital payments. The 
technical details were to be worked out later. So 
that the French might find the plan acceptable. 
England was prepared to renounce almost all of 
its total Inter-Allied war and postwar debts. If 
the United States agreed to do likewise, though 
there was no reason to believe that it would, then 
even better terms could be arranged. Brafll)un,- 
also proffered interesting tactical advice which 
would facilitate the plan's acceptance. He pro- 
posed that Germany advance the plan as its own. 
England would then declare tliat it approved of 
the proposals. But Bergmann argued that the 
recent London Conference had made it clear that 
"any German plan, good or had, would be auto- 
matically rejected by France, simply because it 
had emanated from Germany." Furthermore, 
there was the danger that the totals of a German 
offer, even if the plan were found basically work- 
able, would be increased by the French "because 
they would never believe that Gennan\ was offer- 
ing something that was in accord with the maxi- 
mum of her delivery capabilities. " Bergmann 
asked his government that, if the plan appeared at 
all acceptable, then it should, in deference to 
political considerations, be given precaience over 
any German j^roposal because, as he ruefully con- 
cluded : "I am sure that Sir John, as a result of 
his egotism, would opjiose any separate German 
plan most forcibly, because he would consider his 
own at all events to be much better than any 
others." ^« 

Beyond considering Bradbury's plan, Cuno's 
government was also prompted to take additional 
steps to improve Germany's position by Januarj- 
2, 192,1 Fir.st, the Foreign Ministry ajipealed to 
the European nations that had been neutral in the 
Great War to intercede with the American and 
British governments encouraging them to take 
action to prevent a further deterioration of the 
reparations question. The Swedish prime minis- 
ter Hjalmar Branting immediately sounded out 
Washington, and received a sym])athetic response, 
but a less favorable reaction was noted in Britain. 
The Swiss vacillated, though expressing interest 

■•Report on Bradbury's plan sent by Bergmann frotn 
London to Cuno on December 11, is in Harbeck, Daj 
Kabinett Cuno, pp. 60-64; note 3, p. 6L Bradbury's plan 
became the basis of that presented by the British at 
Paris on January 2-4, 1923, though the cabinet had nwxli- 
fied some of Bradbury's proposals in lengthy debate. 
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in a reasonable solution to the problem. The 

other neutrals apparently did not respond. 

This action, however, was subsidiary and merely 
in support of Cuno's main effort, focused upon 

Washington. A preliminary meeting was held on 
IDecember 12, 1922, when the German ambassador 
ill Washington, Otto VViedfeidt, conferred with 
the United States secretary of state. The former 
stated that the riennans were now well aware that 
Poincare was determined to occupy the Ruhr. 
Wiedfeldt felt, however, that this was France's 
last card, and insisted that he almost hoped that 
the French would move into the Ruhr, thereby 
bringing matters to a head. It would soon be 
clear that the French could not exploit the Ruhr 
profitably — a fact which they must be aware of. 
The Germans were therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that "in occupying the Ruhr the object 
was not to get reparations but to dominate Ger- 
man industry and prostrate Germany." 

On the following day, Cuno instructed Wied- 
feldt to contact the prominent .American banker, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, seeking his aid in under- 
writing the efiforts of a proposed European Bank- 
Syndicate which would guarantee a four-year 
loan to Germany calculated to st;il)ilize the mark. 
This would lead not only to the rehabilitation of 
Germany's economy but to that of the entire 
world. This proposal to Morgan was to be 
coupled \y\th a jirojccted ])eace pact, which was 
cabled to Wiedfeldt on December 13 and trans- 
mitted to Hughes two days later by the ambass- 
ndor. involving countries with special interest in 
the Rhine, and guaranteed by the United States. 
The American government was earnestly urged 
that : '"If the government and people of the United 
States should come forward to the rescue of 
Europe with the proposals that if those powers 
with interests in the Rhine, i.e.. France, England, 
Italy, and Germany, would pledge solemnly to the 
U.S.A. to make no war against each other for a 
generation without an especial empowering by the 
majority of the population," Germany would he 
most willing to accept.'"' Thus Germany pro- 

3^ Zimmemiann, Deutsche AussenpoUtik . p. 138. 

Foreign Relations of the United Slates. 1922, 2: 
pp. 186-187. 

'* Zimmermann. Deutsche Ausscnpulitik . pp. 138-139. 
Wiedfeldt was unsiicct"-sful in tins vinturc. 

♦"Harbeck. Das Knbinclt Cmm, note 9, pp. 100-110. 
See .series of documents pertaiiiiiip to this subject in For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1922, 2 : pp. 203-211. 
Wiedfeldt also observed that while there was no danger 
of Germany's making war on France, it w.is desirable that 
the French fear should ix" rcniovc<l if ixissiblc. He indi- 



posed a "peace of God on the Rhine," which the 

United States was to initiate formally and act as 
its trustee." Wiedfeldt reported to Berlin: 
"Hughes was greatly interested in the pro- 
posal . . . terming it a workable step forward, . . . 
[and] . . . will cautiously sound out the other 
states." " 

Crucial to the plan's implementation would, of 

course, be the receptivity of France. Hughes had 
already apprised himself of France's general atti- 
tude following the failure of the London Con- 
ference. On December 14. he met with the French 
ambassador to the United States, Jules Jusserand. 
Queried as to France's intentions regarding the 
Ruhr, Jusserand admitted that the French were 
weary of German attempts to avoid remitting full 
reparations payments by one scheme or the other. 
Germany had resources in large quantities in 
foreign countries. These might be forced out if 
the French threatened to occupy the Ruhr. Hughes 
noted that threats were one thing; an actual oc- 
cupation was another. There was folly in attempt- 
ing to extract reparations from Germany by oc- 
cupying the Ruhr. The reparations problem 
should be considered on its economic merits; 
Germany clearly could not pay beyond her means. 
Hughes suggested that a commission or committee 
of a purely financial and economic nature be es- 
tablished to devise a workable reparations plan 
with political considerations being laid aside. 
"They must give an opportunity for such a body 
to work not as official delegates but as the repre- 
sentatives of their own con.science, knowledge and 
experience in order to give an authoritative eco- 
nomic answer." ** Thus in America, as previously 
in Germany, the Dawes Plan in embryo was 
advanced, but it wotikl only materialize beyond the 
abyss of the Ruhr occupation.** 

cated that the term "generation," as used in the proposal, 
was to mean perhaps thirty years. 

*^ The authors of the peace pact seem to have been the 
Austrian minister to Berlin, Richard Rtedl, and the di- 
rector of the Deutsche Rank, Oscar Wasscrniann. Tl'o 
pact was based on the consideration that any plan for the 
solution of the reparations question would be fruitless un- 
less some means could be found to remove France's fear 
for her security. Since the League was not accepted in 
France for this end, some alternate scheme must be found, 
such as that suggested. See Zinimermann, Deutsche 
/lussenpolitik , note 13, p. 140. 

"Harbeck, Dos Kabinett Cuno. note 9, pp. 109-110. 

*s Foreign Relations of the United Slates, 1922, 2: pp. 
187-192. 

** See discussion in Allen, The Rhineland Occupation, 

p. 264. Nicolson, in his Curcou, p. 220. credits Lloyd 
George and Curzon with formulating the Dawes Plan. 
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Thougli Jusserand agreed with Hughes's argu- 
ment, he noted that France's position was made 
constantly more difficult by the tendency in the 
United States and Britain to favor and excuse 
Germany and to blame France for Europe's ills. 
He also concluded that the overall situation and 
conditions in France and Germany in the last 
analysis precluded any amicable solution to the 
myriad problems.*' 

Later, on December 18, following receipt of the 
German peace offer, Hughes informed Jusserand 
of its essential features. The latter agreed that it 
merited serious attention, thougii he rather petu- 
lantly argued that nothing permanent could be 
hoped for "until a different sort of instruction was 
given in the German schools; . . . instruction 
[which now J inculcated the desire for revenge 
upon France." *• Since France was to be the acid 
test for the German peace offer, Hughes decided 
not to sound out any of the other interested 
powers until the French had reacted. 

Poincare, following consideration of the German 
offer, instructed Jusserand to inform Hughes that 
the results of the Paris Conference should be 
awaited before other avenues were explored. Re- 
garding the offer itself, the French Premier con- 
cluded that it was but an attempt by Germany to 
fend off the threatened sanction measures. The 
proposal would be acceptable to France only if it 
were guaranteed by Britain and the United States. 
The provisions for a "people's vote" and the limits 
of the pact to only a generation were unacceptable. 
Poincare argued that the Germans could not be 
relied ujion in any case to keep their agreement 
once it was signed, and "that if they wanted to 
make war they could easily get a vote to that 
effect ; that it would be necessary for them to 
change their entire attitude towards the French ; 
that they were now resentful and hated the French 
and were looking for revenge." Poincare also 
noted that France could not enter into such an 
agreement without an amendment of her constitu- 
tion, since this docunient stipulated tliat only 
Parliament had the right of making war.^' There 
is no clearer evidence that France's course had 
been set. Certainly more than a simple amend- 
ment to the constitution was involved. 

Jusserand did express interest in the possible 
involvement of the United States and noted its 

«» Foreign Relations of the United States, 1922, 2 : pp. 
187-192. 
« Ibid., pp. 204-205. 

*' Ihid.. pp. 206-207. See also Harbeck, Das Kabinelt 
Cuno, note 10, p. 1 10. 



desirability. But Hughes, reflecting America's 
reticence in involving itself any further in Euro- 
pean affairs, would not promise that the United 
States would bind itself to the agreement. He 
concluded, following 'France's rejection of the 
plan, that the German proposal would l)e most 
useful by way of "autosuggestion," leading nation> 
to think in terms of peace rather than of war. 
Such a solemn vow not to engage in war "would 
be an important step toward the maintenance of 
peace." The Kellogg-Briand Pact thus cast its 
shadow long in advance. Perhaps the only nation 
capable, in the circumstances, of effecting a change 
in the collision course of France and Germany 
opted out and subsequently played only a peri- 
pheral role until after the Ruhr occupation. 

In the meantime, Bergmann returned to Berlin 
from London. On December 16, he made re- 
ports to the party leaders and the cabinet. Having 
recovered a measure of optimism, he conchirlcd 
that, while Germany's plan had not been ac- 
cepted in London, there was no reason to believe 
that a modified plan would not be considered at 
Paris and that Germany should develop one as an 
alternate to the proposals that Bradbury was 
devising.** 

On the same day the cabinet discussed repara- 
tions with German reparations experts, and began 
planning a new course of action. The following 
conclusions were reached : the German Xote of 
November 14 was to mark the German point of 
departure ; Germany must present a final solution 

Forci(in Relations of the United States, 1922. 2: pj,. 
206-207. A second meeting between Hughes and Jus- 
serand occurred on December 26. The latter stated that 
Poincare had informed him that in France "there was a 
growing feeling of impatience and a growing sense ot 
irritation." He suggested that some substantial action Ijv 
France could therefore be expected if the Paris Con- 
ference collapsed. He denied that Poincare desired any 
annexations or diminution of Germany, however. What 
France wanted was to be paid, which clearly could not 
be accomplished unless Germany was prosperous. There- 
fore, it was not in France's best interest that Germany 
be crushed. And even though French public opinion 
demanded that something should be done, "nothing vi-as 
contemplated except to take certain guarantees," such 
perhaps as the taking of customs receipts. The French 
thus persisted in their attempts to assuage American 
fears regarding their intentions. But Hughes remained 
unconvinced that the action contemplated would be l>ene- 
(icial and thought that it indeed might even escalate into 
a more dangerous situation. See in ibid., ^\>. 197-198. 

Minutes of cabinet session, December 16, 1922, in 
Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, pp. 70-72. A list <rf tiie 
party leaders conferring with Bergmann is in ibid., note 
5, p. 92. 
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to the reparations question at Paris, though no 
total sum would be set, leaving room for negotia- 
tions ; the speedy evacuation of the Rhineland was 
the prerequisite for a final solution, though this 
might be accomplished in stages, and the illegal 
occupation of Diisseldorf and Duisburg — occupied 
since 1921 — ^must be immediately raised ; Germany 
must be freed from all reparations deliveries for a 
p)eriod of three or four years ; and finally, regard- 
ing the vital concern of France for her security on 
the Rhine and guarantees for carrying out the 
reparations agreement, Germany was to ensure 
these and facilitate an understanding between 
French and German industrialists for cooperation 
in their respective industrial areas. It was agreed 
that a new German plan was to be worked out on 
the basis of these conclusions and debated by the 
government in time for its submission at Paris in 
January.''" 

On December 22, Cuno presided over a cabinet 
session in which he reported that a second con- 
ference held with Germany's reparations experts 
on the day before had resulted in a majority vote 
on additions to the proposed new plan, some of 
which were far-reaching and bold. These included 
the following: in order to halt the deteriorating 
economic situation, Germany must be restored to 
full economic and financial freedom, and must re- 
ject those limitations of the Treaty of Versailles 
[3ertaining to these; a fixed reparations sum of 
only fifteen billion marks could be paid, limited to 
the maximum interest rate of five per cent and an 
amortization rate of one per cent, with the stipula- 
tion that the total amount of 900 million gold 
marks annually should not be exceeded; if ac- 
cepted Germany must exert every effort to raise 
the sum as quickly as possible, but this amount 
could only be raised by an international loan, 
secured by a first mort^ige on the German rail- 
roads.°^ 

Cuno also met, on December 20, with the 
Presidium of the Reicksverbandes der Industrie, 
and on December 22, with party leaders, seeking 
diligently to ensure a consensus in preparing the 

new proposals.** 

»o Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

■-'1 Ibid., note 4, pi). 91-92. It is indicative of Cuno's 
desire to devcloi) a reparations plan that the industrialists 
would accept that the conclusions arrived at by the ex- 
perts on December 21, closely followed a plan proposed 
bjr the influential industrialist, Hugo Stinnes, in October, 
1922. See copy of his plan in Michaelis and Schraepler, 
Ursachen und Folgen 4: pp. 414-416. 

•2IIarl)eck, Das Kabinelt Cuno, note 4, pp. 91-92; 
notes 5 and 7, p. 92. 



During this period Cuno also kept abreast of 

Poincare's attitude and actions. Though the 
chancellor had hopes that France was prepared to 
consider carefully new reparations proposals, 
Poincare in his speech before the French Senate 
on December 21 revealed an intransigent attitude. 

Germany continues to make its mistakes. Its mag- 
nates of heavy industry have continued to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the German people. 
The inflation is to a considerable extent increased and 
the economic and financial mismanagement could in- 
volve Germany in a deplorable catastrophe. Germany 
has . . . systematically ruined itself, to evade repara- 
tions payment Germany does not fulfill its pledges, 

and the payments plan of May, 1921, has become a 

dead letter The past must make us mistrustful. One 

must subject Germany to effective control. . . . 
Germany has state goods, to which, according to 
Article 248 of the peace treaty, the Allies have 
prior claims. These claims are to be for [France] a 
concrete reality. . . . The Allies must take these 
together with France, or France will proceed to take 
them for the joint account.^' 

This speech resulted in an unanimous vote of con- 
fidence for tlie French Premier. 

Though Cuno had planned to speak on Decem- 
ber 23, in rebuttal, events dictated a postpone- 
ment. In the meantime, to counter Poincare's re- 
marks, Berlin immediately released throngii tlie 
Wolff Telegraphic Bureau (WTB) the statement 
that "no one of the Allied powers can raise repara- 
tions claims alone against Germany ; this has to he 
done rather through the Reparation Commission. 
By the same token ... no single power can 
use force for the collection of reparations 
claims." " 

Almost as if in response to this release, the 
Reparation Commission did act on December 26. 
Considering a Frencli motion made earlier on 
October 20, it declared unanimously that Germany 
had failed to make full timber deliveries to France 
durint,' K'22. A further motion, which stated 
that Germany's action constituted a voluntary de- 
fault, was passed over the British member's nega- 
tive vote. Two days later, Jean Louis Barthou. 
the French member of the Repko. and its presi- 
dent, proposed that the same action be taken re- 
garding coal deliveries, though no decision was 
reached at that time." 

Translated from the German version of Poincare's 
speech in ibid., note 8, pp. 92-93. 

" For a full account of the Commission's action, see 
report from Roland Boyden, the American unofficial 

delegate to the Ropko, to the American ambassador in 
Paris, Myron T. Hcrrick, in Foreign Relations of the 
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Cuno continued to seek consensus in the prep- 
aration of the new German proposals. Yet he 
only helatedly, on December 28. met with repre- 
sentatives of the various trades unions, and then 
only at their insistence. Chided for not consulting 
labor earlier, Cuno argued somewhat lamely and 
illogically that his government stood above the 
parties and was in any case a government which 
supported the workers. He insisted that no final 
program for dealing with the reparations problem 
had been devised and concluded: "The picture 
changes from hour to hour. One must expect two 
major eventualities : . . . either a solution will be 
worked out at Paris, which the the German 
Reich could not accept with respect to the Rhine- 
land, or it would open the way to negotiations 
with the other side." The latter was, of course, 
the hope of the government, he continued. In 
either case, it is certainly necessary that all of the 
power of the German people be used together on 
behalf of the Fatherland. All must sacrifice as 
they can. Denying that he had undertaken negotia- 
tions with other major groups, an obvious mis- 
representation of the facts, Ctmo indicated that he 
did not desire to speak of these developments as 
they were not complete. 

Unimpressed by such platitudes and explana- 
tions, and irritated by Cuno's condescension, 
Friedrich Baltrusch of the Deutscher Gewerk- 
schoftsbund (DGB), declared that this procedure 
was a mistake. The desire of the trades unions 
was to receive correct information so as to keep 
the masses quiet, surely an end desired by the 
government. Theodor T.cipert. of the Allgcmcincr 
Deutscher Gewerkscliajtsbund (ADGB), insisted 
that the government should consult the member- 
ship of the trades unions, since they were also ex- 
perts on economic matters. The chancellor re- 
sponded that the Reichncirtschajt minister. 
Johannes Becker, would immediately consult with 
experts from the trade union circles, if he had not 
done so already. But Siegfried Aufhauser. of the 
AUgemeiner Freier Angestelltenbund (AFA), 
noted that it was perhaps already too late for the 
unions to be consulted and respond with sugges- 
tions in time for their consideration. When asked 
whether or not industry was jirepart'd tf) <;uaraiiice 
reparations payments, Cuno abruptly terminated 
the discussion. It is clear that the chancellor 



United Sfalrs. 1922. 2: iip. l'^8-100. The (k-rnvAUi 
admitted their default but in.sisted that it was uninten- 
tional. See Bergmann, The Htstorv of Reparations, p. 
161. 



distrusted the unions and hoped to manage affairs 
with little or no consultation with them.^ 

As the old year ended, Germany's hopes for 
American intervention in European problems were 
dashed by a speech made 1^ the American secre- 
tary of state on December 29, 1922, in New 
Haven, Conn. Delivering his remarks to the 
American Historical Association's aimual meeting, 
Hughes proposed that before other measures were 
resorted to, a commission of experts be summoned 
to set forth the amount and manner of reparations 
payments on an economic rather than on a political 
basis, and with a consideration of Germany's de- 
livery capabilities. He promised that qualified 
Americans would participate in this endeavor. Yet 
he insisted that the problem could not ht- s^)lved 
by Americans : "We cannot consent for them. The 
key to the settlement is in their hands, not in ours.** 
He also made it clear that the United States did 
not desire to .see (Jermanv relieved of her re- 
sponsibility for the war nor of her obligations. 
Neither did the United States desire that France 
lose any part of her just claims. But, he con- 
tinued: "On the other hand, we do not wish to see 
a prostrate Germany. There can be no economic 
recuperation in Europe unless Germany recuper- 
ates. . . . We should view with disfavor measures 
which instead of producing reparations would 
threaten disaster." But despite demands from 
various quarters, the United States could not it- 
self assume the role of arbiter, he concluded.^' 

In order to publicize the prospects of Germany's 
reparations proposals, to counter Poincare's recent 
l^enate speech, and to acknowledge Hughes's re- 
marks, Cuno spoke before the Hamburg Bourse 
on December 31, 1922. He revealed that a 
T-'rench-German peace a}.^reement proposed by 
Germany to France through a neutral power had 
been rejected by Paris, much to his r^et.*' He 

An account of this meeting is in Harbedc, Das 
Kabinctt Cuno, pp. 95-100. See also note 2, p. 95; and 

note 7, p. 97. 

*^ Hughes's speech appeared in the German paper^ cm 
the evening of December 30, with much comment. See 
lenffthy abstract of his text in Foreign Relatitms of the 

Uiiitrd States. 1022, 2: VV- lW-203. This was wired to 
Hertick in Paris on Ucccmber 29, with instructions to 
ircnlate it to London, Brussels, Rome, Lausanne, and 

Hcrlin. 

■ Cuno did not reveal that the United States was the 
intermediary power. The press speculated that perhaps 
Switzerland or Holland had acted in this capacity. When 

news kakcil out that Ami rica had been invoh'ed, Hiiphes, 
cifcidine to help clear the air on the eve of the Paris 
( nnferencc — or perhaps to embarrass France — released a 
{ormal announcement to the press on January 1, 1923. 
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noted his agreement with certain o£ Hughes's re- 
marks, some of which were in accord with state- 
ments that he himself had made previously, and 
was gratified by their favorable reception in 
Germany. However, he must have been less than 
pleased with Hus^lies's conclusion that America 
was tiot inclined to intervene immediately. Re- 
sponding to Poincare's charges, the chancellor 
denied that Germany had systematically ruined 
herself to avoid making reparations payments. 
Her economic difficulties were rather the result 
of the war and her loss of valuable lands and 
population, and the Treaty of Versailles prevented 
Germany from competing on equal terms with 
other nations. Yet the Reich was working dili- 
gently to find some solution to the reparations 
problem, Cuno affirmed, and presented an out- 
line, specifying that Germany was prepared to 
name a final total sum which could be reasonably 
met and raised by domestic and foreign loans. If 
these funds and a moratorium were forthcoming, 
Germany was prepared to guarantee the meeting 
of her obligations.^' 

.Seeking to make immediate official use of this 
speech, the German Foreign Ministry telegraphed 
to Mayer in Paris : 

Officially inform them there that the government, in 
confidential agreement with authoritative representa- 
tives of Germany's economic life, has examined . . . 
existing possibilities for a final solution of the repara- 
tions question and has worked out a plan, which for 
its being carried out, has secured the support . . . 
especially of the banking and industrial circles. 

Mayer was also instructed to recjuest that a repre- 
sentative of the German government be accorded 
the opportunity to present the German plan at the 
Paris Conference and to elaborate orally upon it.®" 
As the new year dawned, much attention was 
focused on Paris in anticipation of the arrival of 
the Allied premiers. In the meantime, shadows 
were ca.st over their approaching meeting. The 
Germans were angered by an event that occurred 
in Paris at the New Years' Day reception staged 

Including a text of the German peace proposal, the re- 
lease concluded: "It was deemed inadvisable to transmit 
the propsoal to the Governments named iniles.s it appeared 
that it would be tavorably considered by the French 
Government. . . . The Secretary of State was informed 
that that Government could not view the proposal with 
favor as such an arrangement could not be made under 
the provisions of the French Constitution." Telegram, 
Hughes to Herrick. W^ashington, January 2, 1923, con- 
taining the press release text, in ibid., p. 211. 

5» Harbeck, Das Kahinett Cuno, pp. 103-110. 

•0 Ibid., note 7, p. 108. 



for the diplomatic corps by the French president, 
Alexandre Millerand, who had addressed the 
assembled statesmen. He rej)lied to a note sent 
to him earlier by the dean of the diplomatic corps, 
the papal nuncio, Monsignor Ceretti, on behalf of 
his colleagues. The lutncio had elaborated on 
Pope Pius XFs Christmas Encyclical. Ubi arcano 
Dei, released on December 23, 1922, in which the 
Pope stressed the need for true peace to come at 
last to the world. Millerand, concluding that the 
Pope's pronouncement was aimed at France, 
stated that too many people had forgotten that 
Germany was responsiljle for the war and that the 
basis for peace could be created only if she paid 
for her sins. Mayer and his staff hurriedly debated 
the merits of walking out of the reception in pro- 
test, but considering the impending Paris Con- 
ference, to which Germany might be allowed to 
present her new reparations plan, they refrained. 
German newspapers, learning of the incident, 
poured out much abuse upon Mayer, obliging the 
German govertunent to release to the press a note 
praising the ambassador for his tact, restraint, and 
coolness under extreme provocation and insisting 
that his conduct did great honor to Germany."* 

But this unpleasant incident did not prevent the 
completion of preparations for the Paris Con- 
ference. Bergmann arrived in Paris on January 2 
to hold himself in readiness to give any oral elab- 
oration required on the German proposals. 

Upon his arrival he was provided with an out- 
line of the final German note which had been wired 
to the Paris Embassy on the previous day with 
the .specific instructions: "In case you have an 
appropriate opportunity to submit our offer, and 
to elaborate orally on it at the conference 
there, you are empowered to set forth, if it is 

*i See copy of Ceretti's note to Millerand and his 

response in telegram, Mayer to Berlin, Paris, January 1, 
1923, GFM : 2406H/D501063-^56, T120/1328. See also 
telegram, Mayer to Berlin, Paris, January 1, 1923, ibid.. 
frame DS01067; telegram, Rosenberg to Mayer, Berlin, 
January 2, 1923, ibid., frame D501068; and press release 
of January 9, 1923, ibid., frames DS01069-70. There is 
an interesting discussion in Count Harry Kessler, Tiige- 
hucher, 1918-1937 (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1961), entry for 
January 2, 1923, p. 357. There is an English translation 
of this useful, interesting source published under the 
title : The Diaries of a Cosmopolitan, Count Hurry 
Kessler, 1918-1937 (London, 1971) ; and an American 
edition published as: In The Twenties. The Diaries of 
Harry Kessler, Tr. Charles Kessler [no relation] (New 
York, 1971). A portion of the Pope's Christmas En- 
cyclical is in Anne Fremantle, ed.. The Papal Encyclicals 
in Their Historical Conte.rt (New York, 1956), pp. 
221-224. 
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desired, the financial-technical portion of our plan 
in the written form of an aide memoire."'* The 
full, complete German offer \vas not sent to Berg- 
mann until the night of January i-A. This docu- 
ment bore the instructions that Germany's pro- 
posals were to be awnveyed to the Paris Con- 
ference only "if an express demand for a written 
presentation of the German proposals is made by 
the Conference, . . . [and] ... if the note is not 
presented it is to be treated absolutely confidenti- 
ally."** 

The German proposals, about whidi there would 
later be much controversy, were later summed up 
by Bergmann: 

Germany ofTered immediately to arrange an inter- 
national loan of 2() milliard [billion] gold marks, 
bearing 5 per cent, interest and 1 {>er cent, amortiza- 
tion, interest for the first four years was to be paid 
out of the proceeds oi the loan ; amortizaticm was to 
commencf after four years. Part of the loan was to 
be floated in Gennany. One-half of the proceeds of 
this issue was to be applied to Germany's own re- 
quirements, and especially to the stabilization of the 
mark. In so far as the entire amount of 20 milliards 
could not be covered by loans by 31st December 
1926, it was to carrv- 5 per cent, interest and be 
amortized with 1 per cent, as from that date. 

Germany, further, was ready, her capacity permitting, 
to issue after 1st January 1927, an additional repara- 
tion loan of 5 milliard gold marks, also carrying 5 
per cent, interest, with 1 per cent, for amortizatimi. 
Germany's capacity to do so was to be proved if the 
financial syndicate which floated the first large loan 
was able to place the additional 5 milliards abroad, by 
public subscription, upon normal terms and upon the 
general credit of the Retdi. 

After 1st January- 1931 Germany would issue, upon 
the same terms, a third loan of 5 milliards gold 
marks. Gennany promised to grant to the loan 
syndicate all reasonable guarantees, details being re- 
served for n^iotiations with tiie loan syndicate. In 
spite of their doubts as to whether even this offer 
was not in excess of Germany's capacity to j)ay. 
German industrial and banking interests would sup- 
port the Government in the execution of the plan. 
The Government would pass the legislation necessary 
to enlist all the creative energy and the production of 
the country.** 

This offer followed the desires of the German 
industrialists by settii^ forth a final reparations 
figure for which Germany would be responsible. 
The interest rate was also increased over that of 
the oiler pre^nted at the London Conference, and 

"Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 4, pp. 114-115; 
Bergmann, The History of Reparations, p. 163. 

**Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 2, p. 113. See 
Bergmami, The History of Reparations, p. 163. 

'•Bergnuum, The History of Reparations, p. 169. 



indicated cat^oricaOy diat the industrial and 
bankit^ interests would back the {dan. 

But Bergmann's revelations were not the com- 
plete story and could not have accotmted for the 
rdnctance oC the German government to rdease 
all of the details of its plan in written form unless 
specifically requested to do so by the Premiers. 
Some of tiie details of the German proposals not 
discussed by Bergmann are enli^itening and re- 
veal stiff demands: 

Nothing is to be neglected which would be ap- 
propriate to endowing the mark again with a firm 
value and thereby securing the German economy on 
a firm basis, so as to give stalMli^ again to the Ger- 
man budget. The effectiveness of all sndi mtemal 
reforms and the results of the sincere exertions are 
dependent upon Germany's being freed from the un- 
producti\e exiienditures and the economic and politi- 
cal burdens loaded upon it. For the practical oi)era- 
ti<m of the offer it is therefore necessary to remove 
the restrictions of the Trea^ of Versailles regarding 
economic matters in particmar, . . . and fnrdier that 
it is a provision of the German offer that the occupa- 
tion of Duisburg, Diisseldorf and Ruhrort be raised, 
and the occupation of die Rhindand be withdrawn as 
soon as possible. . . 

Berlin obviously feared that if these details 
leaked out, the impression would be created 
that Germany desired to destroy the Treaty ol 
\'ersailles. and that the French were accordingly 
justified in their stiff attitude. If the total plan 
had been presented it would have created a sen- 
sation. The full proposals represent nothil^ 
less than the culmination of Cuno's repara- 
tion policy : the attempt to revise the economic 
terms, if not the political, of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. He was perhaps inclined to this end in 
any case, but was propelled to it in part by pres- 
sure from the industrialists. Unfortimatdy for 
Cuno, the major support from England required 
for the implementation of his plans did not ma- 
terialize, though the British exhibited consider- 
able sympathy for Germany. German fears re- 
garding publication of the Paris jiroposals are 
revealed by the fact that Germany only belatedly 
and in piecemeal fashion released their details, and 
only then after the beginning of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion and when charges from the French that Berg- 
mann liad nothing to offer at Paris stung Berlin 
into refuting them by revealing the plan's salient 
features." 



Germany's complete prcqios^s are in Harbeck, Das 
Kabinett Cuno. pp. 113-116. 

w Following the breakdown of the Paris Conference, 
Germany, of course, deplored the fact that she had noc 
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In the meantime, the Paris Conference con- 
vened as scheduled. Each of the governments 
represented except Belgium submitted a repara- 
tions plan. At the outset, Poincare's proposal 
that the German views be deferred was accepted. 
This meant in &ct that Germany was not allowed 
to present its proposals at all. The French premier 
then presented the reports of the Reparation Com- 
mission revealing Germany's default in repara- 
tions deliveries. This triggered a debate between 
Bonar Law and Poincare, revealing the gulf that 
then existed between the British and French. But 
undaunted, Poincare presented the French offers. 
These provided for a reduction of the total of the 
London Schedule of May 1, 1921 of 132 billion 
gold marks only if the other Allies consented to 
alter their share of the reparations proceeds in 
favor of France or granted priority for the re- 
construction of the devastated French regions. 
While a moratorium might be accepted, it was to 
be partial, limited to two years, and subject to the 
establishment of an Inter-Allied Coal Commission 



been heard. But contenting itself with tliis, the German 
government did not make additional statements regarding 
their position at Paris until April 14, 1923, when the 
Wolff Bureau circulated some of the basic points of the 
German proposals, and two days later the remainder ap- 
peared in a speech delivered to the Reichstag by Rosen- 
berg. See in Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuito, note 4, pp. 
114-115. Rosenberg's speech is in I' rrlujndlttitgen des 
Reichstag Band 359, 10541 ff. On April 23, 1923, in re- 
sponse to these releases and Cuno's speech of March 6, 
1923 in the Reichstag, in which he alluded to the Paris 
Conference, Poincare stated that the assertions that a 
written German plan existed at Paris were false. Berlin 
allowed Bergmann thereupon to release to the Wolflf 
Bureau a statement in which he indicated that as early 
as December 31, 1922, the German foreign missions had 
been informed that he was instructed to present and ex- 
plain the German reparations plan both in oral and 
written forms, if he was requested to do so. He con- 
cluded: "But I had indeed, during my stay in I'aris been 
in constant contact with certain members of the Repko, 
and in no way received any communication from any- 
body oa the Allied side that my appearance before the 
conference was desired, or that the plan should be 
presented in writing. As a result, I was not in the 
position of making such a request of the Allied govern- 
ments; ... I had then waited in vain for such a sum- 
mons, ap to the breakup of the conference, and had 
then, on the day following its collapse, left Paris." In 
Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno. note 5, pp. 116-117. 
Bergmann in his The History of Reparations, p. 162, 
states that the date when the fureign missions were in- 
formed was December 30, 1922. He also indicates that 
the French were officially informed of Germany's prep- 
arattons to present a plan to Paris by Mayer on January 
1, 1923. For this latter point, see also Harbeck, Das 
Kabinett Cuno, note 7, p. 108. 



in Essen, under French leadership, to ensure the 
continuation of coal deliveries; the exploitation of 
the state forests of occupied Germany; the re- 
(|uisition of goods in the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
to cover any defaults; and the seizure of customs 
receipts and proceeds of the coal tax in the oc- 
cupied area and the Ruhr. Any default would 
also result in the military occupation of Essen, 
Bochum and other parts of the Ruhr as Marshal 
Foch might designate, and by the erection of a 
customs line east of the occu])ied territory."" 

In the absence of Mussolini, who decided not to 
attend, the Marquis della Torretta presented the 
Italian scheme. This suggested a reduction of 
Gemian payments on condition of a corresponding 
reduction of the Inter- Allied debt to Great Britain 
and was obviously as unacceptable to Bonar Law 
as the French j^lan had been.®* 

The presentation of the British plan, which 
created a sensation and much consternation in the 
French, Belgian, and Italian delegations, provided 
for a reduction of the German debt to a total of 50 
billion gold marks, and a complete moratorium for 
four years, during which the mark would be 
stabilized and German finances restored with the 
assistance of an Inter-Allied Finance Committee in 
Berlin. Great Britain agreed to cancel the war 
debts owed to her by the other Allies on condition 
of the waiving of the Belgian priority in repara- 
tions payments and the forfeiture of the gold de- 
posited in London during the war by the French 
and Italian governments. These conditions were 
unacceptable to the French, Belgians, and Italians 
alike.«» 

Poincare, in particular, argued that the British 
plan would negate the Treaty of Versailles. Bonar 
Law countered that the French proposals would 
completely destroy German credit and make future 
reparations payments impossible. George Theunis, 
the Belgian jjremier, sided with Poincare. The 
conference so divided could accomplish nothing 
and broke ii]^ in "complete but friendly disagree- 
ment" on January 4.^' 

The Germans were therefore not consulted at 
Paris. Yet this apparently did not come as a 
surprise to Berlin. Shortly after his arrival in 
Paris on January 2, Bergmann telegraphed Cuno : 
".According to general impressions here, which I 
have received today from Bradbury and Delacroi.x, 

Schuman, IVar and Diplomacy in the Third French 
Republic, p. 287. 

•»/wa. 

»o Allen, The Rhineland Occupation, p. 272. 
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the German plan has no prospects ot considera- 
tion." " Still Berlin attempted to capitalize on 
this omission. On January 4, Germany protested 
that she had not been heard at Paris, while at the 
London Conference, under the chairmanship of 
Bonar Law, German proposals, though rejected, 
had at least been considered. On the following 
day, tiie German government prepared a news 
release, published on January 6, which also de- 
plored the rejection of the British plan and the 
fact that four years after the eiuling of the war, 
the reparations problem remained unsolved. De- 
spite these disappointments, the statement con- 
cluded : 

The government clings to the conviction that only a 
reasonable, and for Germany, tolerable, solution of 

the reparatio!is fiuestion can keep Europe from other- 
wise unavoidable ruin. It will not allow itself to be 
forced from tlu- patli indicated in the Note of Novem- 
ber 14 and the elaborations on it which have fol- 
lowed and have been approved by the Reichstag.^* 

But the collapse of the Paris Conference was 

understood in Germany to be the point of no re- 
turn. The prominent German, Count Harry 
Kessler, sometime diplomat and man of broad 
European views, and ordinarily tolerant of France, 
deplored the breakup at Paris. "The foot is to be 
placed on our neck," he predicted. Behind it, 
he concluded, were French fears that when Ger- 
many regained its strength, it wotdd threaten 
France anew. "Thus the chains are to be laid on, 
so that Samson's strength can be contained."^* 
Bergmann noted : "The Conference at Paris had 
scarcclv been broken off when everyone began to 
speak of tiie occupation of the Ruhr as of an event 
that had now become unavoidable." ^* 

But while the Ruhr occupation was considered 
inevitable in Berlin, apparently there was some 
hesitation in Paris. Poincare found himself in a 
precarious situation. He was at a crossroads. 

Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note S, p. 116. 
T*MichaeIis and Schraepler, Vrsachen und Folqen 4: 
p. 437. 

^•Kessler, Tagcbucher, entry for January 5, 1923, p. 
357. 

^♦Bergmann, The History of Rel<arations, p. 173. The 

German government was iiiforiiKHl at this time ot tlu- 
possible economic consci|ui-iu-cs of the jiroposcd I-rincii 
occupation oi the Ruhr. See dctaik-d r(])oit> of tin- Coal 
Syndicate in Essen, tlie lisxcncr { 'rcdit-Anstalt . the firm 
of Krupp, and the Essen I landdskatnmcr sent from the 
Zweckverband Nordwcsldcutscher IVirtscha f Isvertrclumi, 
E.V., to the Geh. Lcgationsrat Walter <k Haas, in the 
German Foreign Ministry, dated January 5, 1923, in 
GFM : 9482H/H276542-52, T120/3573. 



Further negotiations appeared fruitless. Were he 
to hesitate, he would be in trouble at home, and 
might even be dropjicd from power, so intense 
had public opinion become for taking inunediale 
action against Germany. To retreat, therefore, 
was impossible. Yet to proceed meant that France, 
perhaps with only Belgian assistance, would for- 
feit British favor. Thus Poincare apparently 
hesitated momentarily. Bergmann records that 
certain Germans concluded that the French leader 
arrived at the final decisk)n in the foUov^ing 
manner: 

In his predicament, Poincare went to Millerand . . . 

for advice. Millerand, always under the influence of 
the steel-makers centered around de \\ cmlel, who 
saw in the occupation of the Ruhr an excellent 
means of securing a constant supply of coal and coke 
for the operation of their works, advised Poincare 
that he would now have to proceed in earnest with 
his much-talked-of occupation of the Ruhr. But Poin- 
care still liesitate<l. It was only when Le Trocqru-- . 
the Minister of Transport, a nationalist Hotspur and 
always an aggressive advocate of the occupation of 
the Ruhr, convinced Poincare by figures that the 
plan prepared months ago for an enforced French 
administration of the Ruhr District under military 
protection would result in important and assured 
reparation profits that Poincare was finally induced 
to take the dreaded step. 

Bergmann did avow, however : "I cannot vouch for 
the absolute accuracy of the story, but I have it 
from a well-informed source and it sounds prob- 
able." ■ = 

By whatever avenue, I'oincare arrived at the 
decision to move into the Ruhr. But he was then 
faced with another necessity. Long renowned as 
a rigid legalist, Poincare had to find legal justifica- 
tion for his proposed action. He found an answer 
that comported with his lawyer's heart in Para- 
graph 18 of Annex II of Part VHI of the Treaty. 
This suggests that occupation of additional Ger- 
man territory could be resorted to as a permissible 
sanction resulting from a vuluntary default in pav- 
nients if the phrase "such other measures" as iisetl 
in the Annex, could be so construed. Furthermore, 
this s;uiction might be employed bv each of the 
"resi)ective governments" — meaning Allied gov- 
ernments — unilaterally, without requiring a gen- 
eral Allied agreenuMit. These interpretations were 
to be hotly denied in Ciermany, of course, and als<i 
in Great Britain and the United States. But 
having arrived at this conclusion, Poincare then 
snnglit a statement from the Reparation Com- 
mission that Germany liad vohmtarily defaulted in 

•"' Berfjmann, Thr Ilis/ory of Reparations, p. 174. 
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her coal shipments, as had been decided on Decem- 
ber 26, 1922, regarding timber deliveries."* 

The Commission was duly convened in Paris 
on Jamiary 9, 1923. Louis Barthou, its chairman 
and the French representative, stated that Ger- 
man coal deliveries had fallen below the quotas of 
1922. Of the demanded 13.8(>V,110 tons, the 
(^Icmians had delivered only 11,710.365 tons and 
some of this had to be rejected as being of poor 
quality. Barthou thereupon moved that Germany 
be declared in voluntary default. The British 
delegate, Bradbury, disagreed, and the unofficial 
American representative, Roland W. Boyden, 
while concurring with Barthou's legal argument, 
stated that the economic conditions imposed by 
the Treaty were impossible for the Germans to 
meet. These arguments were ignored by the 
chairman who proceeded to the vote. The Italian 
delegate, the Marquis Salvaga Raggi, Delacroix 
of Belgium, and Barthou voted in favor, white 
Bradbury opposed it. Then, in a manner reminis- 
cent of Clemenceau's parliamentary procedure dur- 
ing the drafting of the Treaty of Versailles in 
1919, Barthou brusquely declared: "La proposi- 
tion est adoptee." '' This action served as the 
final legal point of departure for the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. 

The Germans admitted that they were in de- 
fault but argued that the amounts were minimal.^' 



^•See Greer, The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem, 
pp. 120-176, for an extended discussion. See also Berg- 
mann, The History of Reparations, p. 179. Bergmann, of 
cCHJrse, rejected the legality of France's position. He 
also blamed Britain in part for the Ruhr occupation, be- 
cause at the Spa Conference (July 1920), at London 
(March 1921), and in the London Ultimatum of May 5, 
1921, Lloyd George's cabinet had used the threat to 
occupy additional German territory, especially the Ruhr 
District, to force Germany to make reparations pay- 
ments. This threat was in fact carried out in March, 
1921, wlien Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Kuhrort were 
occupied in response to the defiant attitude of the 
German delegates attending the London Conference of 
March, 1921. Disappointed because Britain failed to 
support Germany to the extent that he expected, Berg- 
mann often revealed an anti-British bias. 

Greer, The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem, pp. 
295-JOl. 

" Memorandimi, Berlin, January 10, 1923, in Germany. 
.lus'Mirtigcs Ami. Records of the Weimar Republic en- 
titled "Ruhrgcbict," National Archives, Washington. DC. 
serial 3116H, frame D635816, National Archives .Micro- 
copy T120, roll 1524, signed by Karl von Ritter, 
Geheimrat in the Foreign Office, and head of the section 
for economic policy and reparations. This document 
contains specific figures as to the extent of Germany's 
default. 



Bergmann also noted that : "Prior to the Con- 
ference at Paris it never occurred to the Repara- 
tion Commission to bring about a conflict on the 
question of coal deliveries," not an altogether 
accurate statement, as Barthou was already think- 
ing of this in December 1922. Nevertheless, 
Bergmann's conclusions are noteworthy: 

[But] coal had to furnish the legal grounds for the 
occupation of the Ruhr, [(jrcrmany had earlier been 
declared in default in timber ddiveries, which was 

true, but the Ruhr had no timber. Its occupation 
ccnilil not bf held valid on these RTOunds]. . . . Tech- 
nically the Commission was within its rights, for 
Germany had, in fact, failed to deliver the full [coal] 
quantities called for, but the Commission had for 
many months tolerated in silence the deficiency of 
slightly more than 10 per cent. . . 

Meanwhile, the collapse of the Paris talks 
ushered in a period of furious activity in various 
capitals. Though Bradbury .speculated, in a con- 
versation with Bergmann on January 4, that an 
immediate occupation of the Ruhr was unlikely, 
the ne.xt move was obviou.sly up to France. He 
nervously asked what Germany would do in the 
event of an occupation. Bergmann replied that 
Germany woidd in any case declare it to be in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Bradbury was obviously in error in his estimate 
of the situation. Mayer, in a telegram to Berlin 
on January 7, indicated that the French govern- 
ment on the preceding day had decided, as Marshal 
•Foch had repeatedly urged, that a substantial 
military force would be needed to protect the 
engineers and customs officials who were to be sent 
into the Ruhr to obtain productive pledges. Mayer 
also reported that General Weygand had been 
recalled from the Lausanne Conference to lend 
support to Foch.** This decision had apparently 
been in response to the vigorous reaction increas- 
ingly noted in Germany, and the virtually unan- 
imous attitude toward resistance, revealed 
especially in the press, and reported to Paris by 
the French Embassy staff in Berlin, who were 
greatly impressed with these developments." 

■8 P.crgmann, 7 /it- History of Reparations, p. 175. The 
italics are Bergmann's. 

80 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 
Telegram, Bergmann to Berlin, Paris, January 4, 
1923, in GFM:3116H/D635759, T120/1S24. 

Telegram. Mayer to Berlin, Paris, January 7, 1923, 
ibid., frame U635760. 

•* Memorandum signed by Minislerialdirektor Karl von 
Schubert, Ministerialdirektor Gerhard von Mutius, and 
Geheimrat Karl von Ritter of the Foreign Ministry, 
Berlin, January 8, 1923, ibid., frame D635763. 
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Washington developments confirmed the de- 
terioratii^ situation. Hughes, in a press con- 
ference on January 8, revealed that France had 
decided to employ force in the Ruhr before other 
attempts were made to resolve the reparations 
question.'* He released a further statement to the 
press on the following day in which he hinted of 
American opposition to the use of force in seeking 
to obtain reparations, but no formal protest 
against the anticipated French action was forth- 
coming.*^ The Germans were greatly disappointed 
that Hughes had not openly declared his position 
and Berlin requested Wiedfeldt to seek such a 
statement which "even if it had no consequences, 
would be of incalculable worth. A condemnation 
of the action in a confidential diplomatic document 
would be kejjt secret by France and would be of 
little benefit to us." 

But the Germans were already aware of Ameri- 
can reticence, if not wishing to accept it. On 
January 6, Hughes liad replied to Wiedfeldt who 
had attempted to reopen discussion of the German 
peace proposal that "so far as he was concerned, 
the incident was closed." Had the Germans 
been pri\ y to Hughes's telegram to Herrick on the 
same day, they would have been even more certain 
of the secretary's reluctance to intervene. Hughes 
reiterated that his New Ha\ en speech was as far 
as he intended to go at the moment regarding 
reparations, because the United States did not 
wish to become a dictator or arbitrator in the 
reparations problem. "In placing suggestions be- 
fore the French government, the government of 
the United States feels that it has done all that it 
now can do to contribute to the solution of the 
situation, the real control of which rests with other 
nations." " 

The Americans also planned to withdraw their 
troops immediately from the Rhineland if the 
French entered the Ruhr, though the U.S. Senate 
Resolution of January 5, 1923, had provided for 
their withdrawal in the near future in any case. 
In a conference with Jusserand, Hughes pointed 
out that there was a cause and effect relationship 

Telegram, Wiedfeldt to Berlin, Washiiiston, January 

8, 1923. ibid., frame 1)635767. 

85 Telegram, Wiedfeldt to Berlin, Washington, January 

9, 1923, ibid., frame D63S836. 

Telegram, Cuno to Wiedfeldt, Berlin, January 9, 
1923, ibid., frame D63S769. 

^' Memorandum (if this conversation, Foreinn Relations 
of the United States, 1922, 2: p. 211. 

*• Telegram, Hughes to Herrick, Washington, January 
6, 1923, ibid., pp. 202-203. 



here; the American action was in response to the 
rigid French stance and to the information re- 
ceived in Washington that the Ruhr occupation 
was to begin in si.x days. The French ambassa- 
dor protested that he liad no such information, 
but would cable for details. He did admit, how- 
ever, that the Frencli were making plans as 
though they were to enter the Ruhr, thereby im- 
pressing Germany with the necessity of making 
better reparations offers. The Frenchman also ex- 
pressed hopes that the American troops would not 
be withdrawn, "for fear it would give a wrong 
impression abroad," though the American com- 
mander on the Rhine, General Allen, was of a 
different opinion and later expressed his doubts 
about the sincerity of the French, who, he af- 
firmed, desired to occupy Coblenz and its sur- 
rounding territory when the Americans departed.** 

*8 Memorandum by Hughes of this conversation. 
January 8, 1923, ibid.. 1923, 2: pp. 47-48. Allen's re- 
marks are in My Rhineland Journal, p. 485 and passim. 

The U. S. Senate Resolution no. 395, January 5, 
1923, 67th Congress, 4th session, is in United States. 
Congress. The Congressional Record, volume 64, part 2, 
1349-1352, 1353-1361. 

The Americans did ha.-ten to withdraw their troops 
from the Rhineland immediately following the Ruhr 
occupation. The final evacuation was completed on 
January 27, 1923. They were replaced by French troops 
much to the chagrin of many Germans who saw Ameri- 
can action as a misguided attempt to demonstrate 
United States disapproval of French action. Thoufih the 
Americans carefully avoided publicly estaiilishint; this 
direct cause and effect relationship, it is clear tiiat it was 
so intended. See Allen, The Rhineland Occupation, p. 
279, in which he states: "Though no official statement 
was ever made by our government connecting the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr and the evacuation of the .American 
Rhine holding by our troops, Europe did not fail to see 
in the complete departure of the American representation 
from the Rhine the dissatisfaction of the great trans- 
Atlantic Republic. Germany made much of it." Indeed, 
the German press was filled with editorials and articles 
regarding the American withdrawal. For translated 
excerpts from the German press sent to Washington, see 
United States. U. S. Military .Attache Reports, Xational 
Archives, Washington. D. C, Record Group 165, Docu- 
ment I.D., 26S7-B-592/2, Berlin, February 1, 1923; 
Document I.D., 2657-B-S92/S0, Berlin, January 15, 1923. 

General Allen, who also functioned as the U. S. un- 
ofVicial observer on the Rhineland High Commission, 
otHicially departed this position on February 6, 1923, 
marking the end of significant U. S. activities in Europe. 
See his The Rhineland Occupation, p. 294. 

.See relevant documents concerning these events in 
l-'orciiin Krlaliniis cf the United States, 1923, 2: pp. 
192-194. 

The Germans had earlier been made aware of the 
possibility of these troop withdrawals. See telegram, 
Hermann Fiirst von Hatzfeldt, the Reichskommissar fur 
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The rather feeble explanations of Jusserand reveal 
tliat the Frencli were determined to keep the 
United States only partially informed rq;sirding 
their intentions and thereby placated until con- 
fronted with a fait accompli. 

By January 8, some indications of the German 
vemment's protaUe reaction to the anticipated 
Ruhr occupation appeared in a press release that 
Cuno circulated among American press repre- 
sentatives in Berlin. This stated that France now 
seemed bent upon obtaining its demands by force 
and violence. Protesting that Germany was still 
prepared to meet her obligations up to the limits 
of her ability, she was fully determined not to 
bow to force. Yet he emphasized that Germany's 
action would be limited to a refusal to work under 
compulsion because as he stated: "We cannot 
meet force with force." Germany's refusal to 
work would also "reveal the economic unreason- 
ableness and the outlawry of the French designs 
before the whole world in their true light." He 
rejected the French assertions that they had the 
legal right to act as contemplated under the Treaty 
of Versailles. Since the Allies already hdd the 
Rhineland as a surety, the occupation of additional 
territory was not an execution of a Treaty right, 
''but a breach of the Treaty and an act of force 
against a defenseless people." On the same 
!av. the Japanese ambassador in Berlin was as- 
sured that Germany would only resist passively ; "a 
physical resistance would only play into France's 
hard? " 

But the final decisions concerning Germany's 
response were hammered out on January 9 in an 
expanded cabinet session, presided over by the 
Reich president. Ebert, and which included Gen- 
eral Hans von Seeckt, head of the Reichswehr, 
and the Prussian minister-president. Otto Braun. 

rfiV bcsetzten rheinischen Gebitte to Berlin, Coblenr. 

Xovctnber 29. 1922, GFM : 2406H/D501052. T120/132JJ. 
concerning a conference that he had with .Allen on that 
date. 

** Capf of the release is in Micbaelis and Schraeirfer, 
Ursackin tmd Fotgen 5: pp. 12-13. 

" Memorandum of conversation with the Japanese 
Ambassador, Berlin. January- 9, 1923, GFM : 3116H/ 
D635807-08. T120/1524. 

The first significant use o£ the expression "passive 
resistance." apparently uaairic d in a Runderlats trans- 
mitted to the major German diplomatic missions abroad 
on Xew Years' Day, 1923, in which it «-as stated that 
Germany wouUI of necessity be limited "to a passive, 
mora] resistance." in the event of the Ruhr occupation, 
thereby setting forth moral force as the iMrime ingredient 
<» resistance. See discussion in Ziumieima nn, Deutsche 
AussenpolMk, p. 145. 



In view of its importance a careful consideration 
of this lengthy meeting is in order.^- Ebert dis- 
closed that he and the chancellor had prepared a 
proclamation for transmission to the threatened 
Ruhr territory, a copy of which he read to the 
group. This stressed the military nature of the 
planned French occupation and its illegality, and 
called upon the people of the Ruhr to suffer 
patiently in the spirit of German unity, knowing 
that the go ve rnment was endeavoring to ease their 
burdens and to end the occupation." Those 
assembled agreed that this document should be 
sent immediately to the Ruhr, which was dmie on 
the same day. The police-president of Essen was 
ordered to disseminate it throughout the area, 
using placards, posters, and press releases.^* 

The diancellor then read a preliminary draft of 
another pn^clamation which was to be circulated 
later throughout the entire Reich. This was 
similar in tone and content to the Ruhr proclama- 
tion and also stressed the need for self-control and 
restraint. Germans were wametl against taking 
any violent action against the invaders ; this would 
only aggravate the situation. Implicit was the 
appeal for only passive resistance, though that 
term was imt employed directly.** 

The chancellor then presented additional plans 
and views. He stated that, if the sanctions mea- 
sures were employed by France, a strong upsurge 
of nationalism and patriotism would occur in 
Germany which must be titilized to e£fect a recon- 
ciliation of the German people, and to strengthen 
their will to bear the anticipated miser}-, the con- 
sequence of the rapidly spiraling inflation, the bad 
budness climate, and the reduced coal supf^lies 
which would follow the Ruhr ocaipation. Prep- 
arations must also be made to preserve public 
order, especially in the threatened territory; to 
provide sufficient food supplies for the Ruhr ; and 
to make available unemplojTnent relief for Ruhr 
workers. In addition, defensive measures in the 
East must be considered, since it was feared that 



*2 Minutes of this sessioa are in Harbeck, Das Kabinett 
CuHO, pp. 122-129. 

9» See copy in GFM : 3I16H/D635783. T120/1524. See 
also in Vonvdrts (Berlin), Januarj- 10. 1923, morning 
edition. This document was signed by Cuno and Ebert. 

MHarbedc, Das Kabmeft Cuno, note 1, p. 122; and 
GFM:3116H/D63S782; TI20/1524, note sent by the 
Reichsprasidenten to tiie poike-prcadcnt of Essen on 
Januar>- 9. 1923. 

*^ Michaelis and Schraepkr, Ursachen und Folgen 5: 
pp. 21-22. This docianent was signed by Ebert. Cono, 
and the entire cabinet 
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France would encourage the Poles to strike there. 
More specifically, Cuno suggested that : 

1. Legality protests be sent to all nations that 
had signed the Treaty of Versailles, to the League, 
and to the Papacy. 

2. The ambassador at Paris, and possibly the 
minister in Brussels, be recalled. 

3. Appeals be made to international trades 
unions, to the Pope by the German episcopate, 
to the league of international law, and to the 
Women's World Alliance. Proclamations would 
be elicited from the Evangelisch Kirchenhvmd and 
the pacifists. 

4. Extensive national demonstrations to be 
organized, taking various forms : proclamations of 
the Reich president, the Reicli government, and 
the Reichstag, copies of which were to be widely 
circulated, especially in the threatened territory. 
Assemblies to be held throughout the Reich at an 
hour decided upon; tolling of church bells in 
national mourning; simultaneously, an hour-long 
work stoppage to be observed by all businesses 
and ofHces. Autos and street cars — excluding 
railroads — to stop at the appointed time. 

5. A (lay of mourning to be proclaimed during 
which variety shows and certain movies and 
theater performances would be closed, all music 
forbidden, and curfew enforced at 10: 00 p.m. 

6. Other long-range plans inchuled a l)oycotting 
of French goods and the forbidding of dancing 
and restriction of music.** 

Cuno explained that the recall of Germany's 
ambassador from Paris alluded to did not mean 
that diplomatic relations were to be broken off, but 
that Mayer was to leave the embassy in charge 
of its counsellor. The recall of Germany's repre- 
sentatives in Rome and Brussels depended upon 
the actual participation of the Belgians and Italians 
in the invasion. Furthermore, the French, Bel- 
gian, and possibly the Italian members of the 
Inter-Allied Control Commissions in Germany 
would be informed that Germany, under the new 
circumstances, would not guarantee their safety. 

Rosenberg was opposed to appealing directly to 
the world for sjTOpathy, which, in his view, would 
be ineflFective.*^ The foreign minister also urged 

Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 3, pp. \22-\Zi. 

Rosenberg indicated that Adolf Mitllcr, the German 
ambassador in Berne, had warned him aiiaiii'-t aiipealinR 
for world sympathy. Though Muller was accredited to 
this rather insignificant post, he was greatly resi)ected 
and his advice was often sought and heeded. See dis- 
cussion in Hajo Holborn, "Diplomats and Diplomacy in 
the Early Weimar Republic," in Gordon A. Craig and 



the careful handling of Belgium and Italy and, 
even if they participated in the occupation, allow- 
ances should be made for their action. Rosenberg 
also warned that careful plans must be made for 
the protection of the French anibassjulor in Berlin. 
He concluded that for the moment the maintenance 
of relations with the Repko was out of the ques- 
tion. But somewhat cautiously he urged that 
Germany should not cut off all avenues to the Al- 
lies because negotiations would need to be con- 
ducted sooner or later. 

Ebert also believed that appeals to the world 
had up to now been of little avail. He urged, 
therefore, that Germany demonstrate that she 
could exercise force and firmness unaided ; this 
would make the l)est impression on world opinion. 
Much more important was the question of legality. 
Germany must not give the French the oppor- 
tunity to consider themselves freed of their Treaty 
obligations and accordingly must abide by it, only 
suspending reparations deliveries on the grounds 
that Germany could no longer deliver these be- 
cause the center of her economic power, i.e., the 
Ruhr, had been occupied. The Reichsschatz- 
minister Heinrich Albert concurred in the latter 
statement, and recommended that the world be 
apprised of the legal aspects of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion." Ebert, furthermore, urged that the recall 
of the ambassador from Paris be carefully con- 
sidered. Germany perhaps should not be lacking 
a reliable representative in the French capital in a 
time of stress. This recall, in addition, might 
heighten the already severe tension. As to the 
Repko, Ebert felt that this body was perhaps the 
logical place to reinitiate contact with the Allies 
later. 

.Since the Ruhr lay in Prussian territory, the 
attitude of the Prussian government was import- 
ant. Braun was in general agreement with Cuno's 

Felix Gilbert, eds.. The Diplomats, 1919-1939 (Princeton, 
1953). p. 152. 

•8 Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 17, p. 128. The 

legal aspects of the Ruhr occupation indeed aroused 
much attention from the world's legal experts. .\lso 
ret;arding the legality matter, the Ohcrhiirgcrtncistcr 
Konrad Adenauer, in a letter to Cuno on January 9, 
1923, recorded that: "The present British area delegate 
has discussed with me the question of whether or not it 
would be wise for Germany, as an answer to the invasion, 
to declare to France that tile Treaty of Versailles is no 
longer operative. In his opinion, . . . such a procedure 
would at present endanger British sympathy for Germany. 
He thought that it would be proper, if Germany de- 
layed this . . . and only had recourse to this later, ^K^ien 
such a step by Germany might appear to be the proper 
one." See in ibid., note 5, pp. 124-125. 
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proposals and hoped that it would soon be demon- 
strated that the French could not obtain as much 
coal by force as they had received previously by 
Germany's free deliveries. This implied that the 
miners must adopt a passive resistance or a policy 
of slowing down production. Yet Braun stressed 
the necessity of the German railroad workers and 
oflficials performing their function, at least to all 
appearances, so that the French would not send 
in their own railroad men. Braun supported the 
necessity of a unity demonstration, perhaps on 
Sunday, January 14, which would give the popu- 
lation, who, "for four years had had their senses 
dtilled by too many crises," some indication of the 
seriousness of the situation. The Reich minister 
of the interior concurred and suggested that plans 
for the demonstration be placed in the hands of the 
states, which w as immediately arranged, with the 
details to be handled by the Reichssentrale 
fiir Heimatdienst.'* Braun also promised that the 
Prussian T.andtag would release a short proclama- 
tion to the population of the Ruhr on January 10, 
somewhat paralleling that of Cuno and Ebert.^°° 

Simultaneously with this special cabinet session 
another important meeting was being held. 
Ofiicials and general assembly members of the 
Rheinish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate had con- 
vened at the main office in Essen and decided 
unanimously to move operations to Hamburg, 
beyond the threatened Ruhr. The Syndicate, an 
organization representing coal-mine owners and 
coal dealers in the Ruhr, was primarily concerned 
with controlling coal distribution and prices. 
Though a private agency, government representa- 
tives were also members and the organization en- 

99 Ibid., note 18, p. 128. 

Braun's proclamation was forthcoming on January 
10, 1923. See ibid., note 13, p. 127. Braun was also 
obviously pleased to be included in the session of 
January 9, but felt that there should be closer relations 
henceforth between the Reich and Prussian governments. 
On January 11, Braun, in a somewhat petulant letter to 
Cuno, insisted that the Reich government keep its 
Prussian counterpart better informed regarding its plans 
and "that the Prussian government desired henceforth to 
take part in every negotiation which touched upon Prub- 
sia's fate. Only in this way can the Reich and Prussia in 
the hour of great need and danger work together to our 
mutual benefit. . . ." See in ibid., pp. 131-132. The 
chancellor answered on the following day that he like- 
wise valued Prussian representation and subsequent 
Wlt?*ff^ deliberations were often attended by Prussian 
repreaentattves. Ibid., note 1, p. 132. These developments 
mitigated somewhat the antagonisms which often ap- 
peared between these two governments : the Prussian 
administration was suspect by many in the Reich regime 
because it was dominated by the Socialists. 



joyed senii-ortkial status. The decision to move 
was the culmination of discussions held on January 
7 and 8, to consider measures to thwart French 
plans. The cabinet session then in progress 
was abruptly informed that beginning immedi- 
ately the Syndicate's entire technical organiza- 
tion, key documents, papers, and personnel were 
to be moved by truck and special train. Only a 
skeleton force would remain in Essen. The 
organization also asked the government to under- 
write certain financial needs attendant upon the 
move. The cabinet paused in its other delibera- 
tions, and after some debate, granted the re- 
quest.^"* Ebert remarked that the action of the 
Coal Syndicate was especially fitting: "It is wise 
that the mine owners take the first step [against 
the Ruhr occupation], and make the first sacri- 
fice." Furthermore, he continued, this would 
hinder the French, who by losing the apparatus of 
the organization, must build their own in order to 
exploit the Ruhr mines. Also, he concluded, the 
workers in the Ruhr would be especially impressed 
and heartened by this action. This measure of the 
Coal Syndicate has been widely accepted as the 
first substantial cliallenge to the French and 
Belgians and as "the opening shot in the campaign 
of passive resistance." 

The special cabins session of January 9, after 
much discussion, adjourned amidst general agree- 
ment with Cuno's projected action. But the Coal 
Syndicate and the government were not alone in 
their activity. Cuno must have been gratified to 
receive on the same day a note signed by many 

101 See discussion of the decision to move to Hamburg 
in Hans Spethmann, Der Ruhrkampf 1923 bis 1925 

(Berlin, 1933), pp. 42-44. See two documents containing 
the formal conclusions arrived at on January 9 in Hans 
Spethmann, Zwiilf Jahre Ruhrbcrgbau aus seiner 
Geschichte vom Kriegsanfang bis sum Franzdsenab- 
march, 1914-1925 (5 v, Berlin, 1929-1931) 3: pp. 319- 
321. For a general account of the Coal Syndicate see 
Archibald H. Stockder, Regulating An Industry. The 
Rheinish-]VcstphaHan Coal Syndicate (New York, 1932). 
lo^Harbeck, Das Kabinett Cuno, note 20, p. 129. 
Report, dated January IS, 1923, from the American 
Military Attache's Office, Berlin, to Washington, U. S. 
Military Attache's Reports, Record Group 165, Docu- 
ment I.D., 2657-B-594/50. This report states that the 
movement of the Syndicate's officials and documents 
began on January 9 and was completed on the morning 
of January 11. The Syndicate then opened its office at 
the "Kirdorf House" in Hamburg. It was also noted 
that the move in no way restricted the authority of the 
organization over the mines in the Ruhr. Despite the 
move, members of the Syndicate were ordered to con- 
tinue coal reparations deliveries until further notice. See 
in Spethmann, Zwdlf Jahre Ruhrbergbau 3: p. 321. 
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prestigious organizations such as the Zentralver- 
band des Bank-ttnd Bankiergewerbes, the Deut- 
scher Industric-und Handelstag, and the Hansa- 
bund, pledging their full support for the Reich 
government as it prepared to enter the fray with 
the invading powers.'"* Also on January 9, Cuno 
was informed by the Prussian government that 
the workers were rallying around the Reich 
government. The Freien Gewerkschajten and the 
Socialist unions in the Ruhr and Rhine territories 
had voted to cease work from 1 1 : 00 to 1 1 : 30 on 
January 15 in both the occupied and unoccupied 
territory to protest the destruction of the German 
economy, the Peace Treaty, and French militarism, 
and as a symbol of passive resistance. A request 
was made that this information not be released to 
the press, "since there is danger that this action 
might be prevented by the French." "* 

The Reich government was nevertheless ap- 
prehensive and distrustful of the workers. There 
was every indication that they intended to oppose 
the occupation, and the government feared on the 
one hand an excessive reaction and on the other 
that the response would not be forceable enough. 
Berlin, therefore, hoped to guide public reaction, 
and that of the workers in particular, into accept- 
able channels, confronting the invaders with a 
united front orchestrated by Berlin. 

The workers had previously discussed the Ruhr 
and its vulnerability and had developed an attitude 
toward its possible occupation. As early as 
November, 1920, at an international workers con- 
gress in London, the Ruhr, and the steps that 
should be taken if it were occupied, were on the 
agenda. A French labor representative, Leon 
Jouhaux, promised that if the French "militarists" 
attempted to coerce French workers to participate 
in the Ruhr occupation, they would refuse to 
work.'"* In early 1921, when the Allies occupied 
Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, the Arbeiter- 
schaft of the Rhineland planned a general strike 
in retaliation. Only a special meeting in Cologne 
of the leadership of the Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Gezverkschajtsbundcs resulted in a decision to re- 
strain the workers.'"^ 

As 1922 drew to a close and the stifTer French 

lo* Michael is and .Schraepler, Ursachen und Folgcn 5: 
note 2, p. 15. 

Letter, Die Preussische Staatsregierung to Cuno 
and other officials, Berlin, January 9, 1923, in GFM : 

3116H/D635750, T 120/1 524. 

Lothar Erdmaiin, Die Gnvcrkschaften int Rulir- 
kampf (Berlin, 1924), p. 62. 

Ibid., p. 63. 



attitude emerged, there was also a parallel devd- 
opment of the will to resist in the Gewerkschaften. 
A meeting of the major organizations of the 
unions on December 11, 1922, demanded that the 
Treaty of Versailles be revised so that the life of 
the German people, threatened by impossible 
reparations burdens, might be assured. Another 
assertion was that while German workers were 
prepared to cooperate in the reconstruction of 
Europe, they were unalterably opposed to the "un- 
founded lies" that Germany was alone resjxjnsible 
for the war which was the basis upon which the 
impossible reparations demanded rested.*"* 

Two days prior to this, there had occurred in 
the Saalbau in Essen an assembly which repre- 
sented all economic circles of the Ruhr and West- 
phalia. A declaration, agreed to unanimously, 
repudiated the occupation of Diisseldorf and Duis- 
burg, labeling it a violation of international law 
and of the Treaty of Versailles. A conference of 
mine workers of the Ruhr Territory on December 
31, further warned that "any invasion by France 
would only lead to a sharpening of the economic 
distress of the worker. . . ." 

Another major conference of the Freien 
Gewerkschajten and Socialists unions also met at 
Essen on January 9. Agreement was reached that 
some protest must be made if the threatened in- 
vasion occurred. A general strike was rejected, 
partly to confound the French, who expected a 
strike and planned to replace the striking workers 
with their own men.*** Furthermore, the unions 
did not desire to give credence to reports in the 
.\merican and French press that they would 
strike if the invasion occurred at the behest of 
the industrialists. The workers, therefore, wished 
to avoid the impression that they were at the 
disposal of their employers. The general strike 
was to be reconsidered, however, if future events 
warranted it. At the outset, the workers were to 
he content with half-measures : the half-hour work 
stoppage on January 15. This was to be employed 
as a moral protest and as symbolic of passive 



108 Ibid. 

io» Ibid., p. 64. 

"0 The German railroad workers did surprise the 
French by keeping on the job. See telegram, Herrick 
to Washington, Paris, January 10, 1923: "General Buat 
added that he had originally intended to send two sec- 
tions of French railway troops to assure this movement 
[into the Ruhr] but since the German railway men are 
carrying out the [preliminary] movement with the 
greatest eflicieticy he has countermanded the order." 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 1923, 2 : p. 49. 
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resistance. For the overall struggle against the 
Ruhr occupation, it is recognized, of course, that 
this short strike was insignificant and therefore 
that the means of opposing the orders of the occu- 
pation forces, the heart of the passive resistance, 
must "develop from case to case." This ultimately 
meant a systematic resistance to such orders.^^^ 

The establishment of the principle of passive 
resistance by the workers was also denoted in the 
proclamation, forthcoming on January 11, after 
the occupation had b^n, to the "Volks-und 
SchUksalsgenossen am Rhein, an der Ruhr und im 
a brig en IVestjalen," and based on the decision 
arrived at in Essen two days before. It was signed 
by officials of the Gcwerkschaften and other 
organizations and was aimed at a unanimous 
demonstration against the invasion on January 15, 
the half-hour work stoppage plan. Though the 
appeal recognized that "we neither can nor will 
oppose this [foreign] force, with force," it also 
stated that "we must bend to foreign power but 
not without protest." 

On the same day, the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Gewerkschaftsbund, the Allgemeine jreie Anges- 
telltenhund, and the Allgefneine Deutsche Beam- 
tenbund prepared an appeal to the German 
workers and the workers of the world expressing 
similar sentiments, and stated that the orders of 
the invading powers were to be ignored. The 
organizations also appealed to the workers of 
other countries to rally to the support of their 
embattled German comrades.*** 

The passive resistance that emerged was a new 
form of defense, the motto of which became : 
"H'affenlos, aber nicht Wehrlos," i.e., a moral 
response to the use of force.*** As the historian 
I.othar Erdmann concluded : 

The French and Belgians, in order to obtain their 
goals immediately and to enjoy substantial results, 
must obtain the active cooperation of officials, em- 
ployers and employees. If these were to refuse to 
aid the invaders, then mind would seize a victory 
over matter and force, which would be a modern-day 
wonder indeed, if not a miracle. In tiie exciting days 
just prior to the Ruhr's occupation, many believed in 
this miracle and desired fervently to achieve it. Out 
of this belief and hope sprang the passive resistance, 
and faith in it became its soul. Therefore, the de- 
vice of passive resistance was not of the government, 
not was it a cunning plan of the employers. Indeed, 



m Erdmann, Die Geteerksehaften tm Rukrhampf, p. 68. 

»« Ibid., p. 66. 

lis Spetfamam, Zwolf Jahre Ruhrbergbau. 4: p. 36S. 
i»«Haimes Pysdca. Der Ruhrkrieg (Mmidi. 1923), 
p. 18. 



it required no special intellectual i)reparation. The 
humiliations of the foregoing voars and tlio now 
breacli of tlie peace ami legalilv siilVucd. W li.il was 
at issue was what form the resistance would take 
and whether the responsible political leaders and the 
employers would be sensible enough and forward 
looking enough to make prompt use of it before the 
passage of time blunted the instrument."' 

Erdniami i)crhaps credits the workers too much 
for the establishment of the passive resistance, 
though they clearly desired to employ it on a 
limited scale from the outset. The government 
had earlier referred to this kind of respt)nse and 
the Coal Syndicate also acted to resist the in- 
vasion. However, the government did hesitate to 
grasp and wield the instrument being forged. ()n 
Jaiuiary 10, a conference was held in the h'l'ich- 
svcrkehnninislcrium with representatives from the 
Foreign Ministry, the minister of the interior, 
the War Ministry, and the Chancellery, on the 
subject of the conduct of the railroad employees in 
the face of the occuiiation forces. The conference 
agreed that the railroad men were not to refuse 
orders of the occupation oflicials because this 
would only lead to the use of force or a .snb.stitu- 
tion of French for German railroadmen. Further- 
more, if some of the trains were transferred from 
the Ruhr by the Germans, the I'^rench would 
simply impound the remainder, leaving the jxtpula- 
tion bereft of rail transport. Thus stern German 
reaction wnubl only increase the burdens of the 
Ruhr population. Therefore the conclusion .stated 
that: "The railroad men were to f)fTer no resist- 
ance, not even passive resistance, to the I'reiuh." 
The Reich government was obviously rehu laiil to 
employ passive resi.stance at this time, 'i he Ger- 

i*» Erdmann, Die Gewerkschaftett im liuhrkampf, p. 
61. For similar statements rcKardini; the primacy of the 

workers in initiating passive resistancr, sec Ferdinand 
FrietiensburR, Dir Weimarcr l<c(>iil)lik (I'lrlin, 1946), 
p. 89; and Wcrnt-r Coiize, Dir Zcit Wilhehns II und 
die Weimarer Hepublik. Deutsche Geschichte, 1890- 
1933 (Tubtngen, 1964). p. 188. 

Harbeck, Das Kahinett Cunn, jip. 129 130. For an 
official account of the railroads during the Kuhr <»<rii)i:i- 
tion, for Germany, sec Di-ul.u hr h'l ii Ii sIkiIiu t.rsi'll- 
schaft. Ruhrbesetsung und Hckhsbahn HWrlin, 1926;; 
and for Prussia, Ministerium der Offenlliche Arbciten. 
Rukrbesettmg tmd Reicksbakn (Berlin, 1926). These 
are sinular publications. 

Shortly after the iK-KiiiniitK of tlx: (« i iipaiioii, hnw- 
cver, public opinion fon crd a i hanxc in tin- K'ivcriimtiit\ 
position regarding the railroads, anri on January 16, the 
cabinet was forced to revise it, permitting the railroad 
men to engage in passive resistance. See discussion in 
Harbeck, Dot Kabinett Cuno, pp. 146-1 SI, and mite 2, p. 
130. 
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man workers' views were in advance of ot)icial 
policy in this matter, though even they were loath 
to employ the general strike or to use force. 
Hoping to confuse the French, they also did not 
desire to appear to be the tools of the industrialists. 
This accounts for their initial limited employment 
of passive resistance, which later, eiicouraj^ed by 
government legal and economic measures, became 
central to Germany's opposition to the Ruhr 
occupation. 

In the meantime, as evidence of the impending 
Ruhr occupation mounted, the Germans became 
increasingly apprehensive regarding Belgium's 
position. The attitude of Leon Delacroi.v verified 
that certain important Belgian officials did not 
countenance Belgian participation in the occupa- 
tion. Yet others felt that Belgium could ill- 
afford to be isolated from France, its only reliable 
ally. Furthermore, there were economic con- 
siderations, and the Franco-Belgian military con- 
vention of September 7, 1920. to keep intact. One 
scholar has suggested additional factors : 

To the north Holland was somewhat unfriendly, 
refusing to permit improvements in the approach to 
Antwerp. Should France become master in the in- 
dustrial area of western Germany, the Antwerp 
entrepot trade was doomed. The only way to prevent 
economic encirclement was to go with France, and 
thus secure an untrammeled outlet to Germany. Nor 
couid any government remain in power in Brussels if 
it abandoned reparations."^ 

Accordingly, on January 6, the Belgian cabinet 
voted to participate in the occupation. The Bel- 
gian foreign minister then presented the govern- 
ment's case to the Chamber on January 9. He 
placed the blame for the strife between Germany 
and France .squarely nn the shoulders of the 
former. He stressed the bitterness with which 
Belgium felt herself compelled to intervene in the 
Ruhr Territory to obtain her just dues. Belgium 
had hoped, he continued, that Germany Iiad re- 
pented and would meet her treaty obligations. But 
this had proved groundless. Though Belgium had 
earlier desired i)eaceful solutions, these had proved 
futile. Therefore, in order to obtain her rightful 
reparations, and to ensure future security, force 
must now be employed. The Belgian parliament 
readily ratified the cabinet's decision. Only the 
.Socialists were opposed, which resulted in the 
resignation of finiile Vandcrvddt, head of the 
Belgian Workers Party, from the cabinet. Yet 

Miller, lidginn I nrri'in Policy, p. 122. See also 
discussion in .Mien, Tlic Rhincland Occul>ation, p. 267. 



this difference of opinion concerned appropriate 
means of obtaining reparations, not whether these 

should be obtained."* 

As the crisis heightened, the German govern- 
ment began implementing some of the cabinet 
decisions of January 9. The American ambassador 
in Berlin, Alanson Bigelow Houghton, telesgraphe^i 
Hughes on the tenth that he had been infonned 
that Cuno would not appeal for support either 
to the United States or to other countries, intend- 
ing rather to "let history take its course." Cuno 
hoped, however, that American troops would re- 
main on the Rhine making the treatment of Ger- 
mans less severe and in a time of great tension, 
"possibly avert more serious trouble." Yet 
while the chancellor protested that he would not 
a])i)eal directly for support abroad, certainly he 
hoped tliat foreign nations would of their own 
volition render it, strengthening Germany's posi- 
tion. The fir.st of a series of three telegrams sent 
by the Reich Foreign Ministry to its missions 
abroad on January 10 betrayed this, i'his mes- 
sage stressed that Germany stood alone and there- 
fore could only depend upon itself. The Reich 
would not directly seek foreign assistance. The 
German people would depend entirely upon their 
own strength, to carry out their moral resistance, 
iioping that before a flagging of their strength, the 
growing understanding of the world would compel 
it freely to come to Germany's aid. There also 
would be no radical experiments in defense. Only 
the moral force of "an agitated and exhausted 
people" could be used in the struggle. It was fully 
understood, however, that this could not last for- 
ever, but when it became clear that the German 
peoi)le were struggling to preserve Europe and 
European culture from collapse, jicrhaps aid from 
abroad could be forthcoming.* The remaining 
two dispatches stated that the Foreign Ministrj- 
would protest the invasion as a breach of the 

Belgium. Chamhrc. Annalcs, 1923. 1: entry for 
January 9, 1923. pp. 360-363, as ciuoted in Miller. 
Belgian Foreign Policy, p. 122. The German minister in 
Brussels, Otto Landsberg, immediately informed his 
government of this development Telegram, Landsberg 
to Berlin, Brussels. January 9, 1923. GM:3116H/ 
1)635768, T120/1524. See also James G. Whiteley, 
"Belgium's Reasons lor Cooperating with France in the 
Occupation of the Ruhr District of Germany," The 
Economic World 1923: pp. 184-185. 

ii» foreign Relations of the United States, 1923, 2: p. 
48. 

'20 Telcsjr.'im, Rosenherg to selected Foreign Missions, 
Berlin, January 10, 1923. GFM : 31 16H/ 0635828-29. 

T 120 /1 524. 
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Treaty of Versailles and of international law, and 
that : "Germany's only weapon in the unequal con- 
flict is that of law and morality. . . . The German 
government is driven to . . . passive resist- 
ance. . . ." The German diplomats abroad were 
nlso instructed to promise the foreign powers that 
the Reich government would attempt to compel 
the population through public proclamations to 
exercise prudence, self-restraint, and perseverence, 
and to restrain the workers from strikes. There 
would be no breaking off of diplomatic relations 
with France and Belgium. However, of necessity 
there would be a suspension of reparations de- 
liveries to the treaty-breaking powers because 
Germany's delivery capabilities, limited in any 
case, were now reduced to a bare minimum by the 
loss of Germany's prime producing area, for which 
the occupying powers must bear the blame, not 
Germany.^** 

Germany also continued to hold to the slender 
hope that French public opinion might impose 
some restraint on Poincare's action, but Mayer 
ascertained by January 9 that only the Socialists 
and Communists were openly opposed, with only 
the latter taking active steps by staging public 
protests. In any event, Socialist influence was 
minimal in France and even a united effort of all 
Socialist factions, which was not likely, would do 
little to influence the government's action.*" 

By January 10, there was little doubt that the 
Ruhr occupation was imminent. The Prussian 
government reported to Cuno that France, 
through the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, 
had ordered transport trains for that date and a 
special train for General Jean Marie Degoutte, the 
commander-in-chief of the French army on the 
Rhine, who had been designated the commander of 
the occupying forces. The German delegation 
attached to the Inter-Allied Rhineland Com- 
mission in Wiesbaden wired that three major 
troo]i movements were planned by the French 
from Saargemund and Weissenburg, each of 



"1 Ibid., frames D63S830-34. 

Telegram, Mayer to Berlin, Paris, January 9, 1923, 
ibid., frames 0635812. There is evidence that the French 

hesitated before taking the final plunge. The American 
assistant military attache in Paris, Lt. Col. John R. 
Thomas, Jr., reported to Wasliington on January 10: 
"I was informed yesterday by a member of the French 
Foreign Office that a sigh of relief had gone up in the 
Quai d'Orsay when it was finally determined to take 
action and settle dctmitely the French threat of taking 
sanctions in the Kiihr." I'. S .Military Attache Reports, 
Record Group 165, Record I.U. 2657-C-130/5. 



twelve troop trains, and one from the Perl area 
of twenty-four trains, all of which were to be set 
in motion on January 11, 1923. These w^ere to be 
unloaded at Mors, Neues, Krefeld, Grafenbreich, 
Dtisseldorf, and Duisburg.*" General von Seeckt 
informed the government that he had identified the 
French and Belgian units involved and set the 
figure of the initial forces at 35,000 men, supported 
by an unknown number of tanks and artillery."* 

Memorandum, Die Preussische Staatsregierung to 

Cuno and other officials, Berlin, January 10, 1923, GFM : 
3116H/D635838, T120/1524. 

Memorandum of telephone call from von Seeckt 
to person unknown, Berlin, January 10, 1923, ibid., 
frame D63S8S7. On the same day, the American am- 
bassador in Paris, Herrick, wired Washington that the 
American military attache in the French capital had 
been informed that French troops, totaling 10,000 men, 
were to move into the Ruhr on January 11, 1923. See 
in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1923, 2: p. 49. 
The French seem to have indicated such figures to 
further their deception in Washington. In any event, 
by the end of the month some 45,000 French and 
Belgian troops were in the Ruhr. See report from the 
U. S. Military Attache's Office in Madrid, January 31, 
1923, in U. S. Military Attache Reports, Record Group 
165, Document I.D. 2015-602/4. Aircraft, as well as 
tanks and artillery, were also involved. No detailed in- 
formation regarding these is readily available, though 
Erich Kcni, in his recent study. Von Versailles zu Adolf 
Hitler (Gottingen, 1961), p. 191, states that over 100 
tanks and at least 200 aircrafts were used at the outset, 
a figure which is perhaps fairly accurate. 

Von Seeckt did not authorize action- being taken against 
the invaders. As one scholar has observed: "Seeckt, who 
continuously participated in the cabinet meetings, agreed 
with tiie policy of the government and was opposed to 
any active resistance." See in F. L. Carsten, The 
Reichswehr and Politics 1918 to 1933 (Oxford, 1966), p. 
154, by permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
However, after the Ruhr occupation was a fact, von 
Seeckt was galvanized into action. Carsten notes : 

"As there was the possibility of an armed clash with 
France — ^for example, if the French advanced further 
into Germany — ^measures of mobilization were taken, 
formations of the second and third lines were organized, 
volunteers — Zeitfrciwillifje — were enlisted beyond the 
strength permitted to the army by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and weapons were bought in neutral countries. 
All these measures were approved and financed by the 
government. Thus Major-General Hasse bought 100 
Fokker fighter planes in Holland; .... The navy had 
ten fighter seaplanes built at the Heinkel works at 
Warnemunde, which were assembled and tried out in 
Stockholm. Within the frontier defence formations a 
secret organization, the Feldjdger, was formed, and its 
members were trained for guerrilla fighting bdiind the 
enemy lines. Lieutenant-General von Lossberg, the 
commander of Wehrkeis VI (which included the Ruhr 
area), especially, was active in the western provinces in 
assembling the formations destined to swell the ranks oi 
the army in case of an emergency. His liaison officer to 
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Later the same day the French and Belgians 

acted officially to initiate the Ruhr occupation. 
Shortly after noon on January 10, Pierre de 
Margerie, the French ambassador in Berlin, and 
A. Nieuwenhuys, the Belgian charge d'affaires in 
the German capital, presented themselves to the 
Reich foreign minister, von Rosenberg. The lat- 
ter was informed that in view of German default of 
coal and wood reparations deliveries, on the basis 
of Paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II, Part VIII 
of the Versailles Treaty, a control commission of 
engineers would be sent into the Ruhr Territory 
to supervise the acts of the Coal Syndicate so as 
to obtain productive pledges, thereby guaranteeing 
delivery of all reparations payments properly due 
the Allies. In the interest of the commission's 
security, it would be accompanied by certain mili- 
tary forces, but neither France nor Belgium in- 

the para-military organizations was General von Oven, 
who was discharged from the army after the Kapp 
Putsch on account of his dubious attitude and was now 
the leader of the Stahlhelm at Goslar. According to his 

own testimony, he was to prepare in the district of 
Hanover, through his personal contacts, the envisaged 
incorporation of the patriotic associations (vaterldndisrhe 
Verbdnde) into the Reichswehr for its reinforcement. 
The practical details were in the hands of a lieutenant- 
colonel who was on the active list. The associations 
with which General von Oven made contacts for this 
purpose were : the Turncrschajtcn of the Deiitsch- 
vdlkische hreihcUspintei, the Stalilhelm, the Jungdeutschr 
Orden, the Battalion Hindenburg, the Students' Corpora- 
tions, the National Socialists, and some smaller local 
organizations." In ibid., pp. 155-156. George Wolf- 
gang Felix Hallgarten. in his Hitler, Reich.m'chr und 
Industrie. Zur Geschichte der Jahre 1918-1933 (Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1955), p. 22, also notes certain steps taken 
by von Seeckt to defend Berlin, in case the Allies moved 
beyond the Ruhr border. He ordered the stationing of 
anti-aircraft in the capital and the assembling of air- 
craft nearby. At the same time he issued orders for the 
troops nearest the Ruhr, the 6th Division at Minister, to 
yield to enemy troops if they appeared in that area, and 
to take up positions shielding Berlin. 

Another student of the German military, Harold J. 
Gordon, describes von Seeckt's attitude at this time: 
"Despite all the odds aiiaiii'^t Germany, he [von Seeckt] 
was determined to fight if France moved farther [be- 
yond the Ruhr] into Germany. It was in January, 1923. 
that he said to the American ambassador — doubtless 
hoping that his words would be relayed on to Paris : The 
distance from Dortmund to Berlin is indeed not great, 
but it leads through streams of blood.' " See in his book. 
The Kcichszvchr and the German Republic, 1919-1920 
(Princeton. 1957 ~i, p. 255. 

Standard general acinniit^ of the German military are: 
Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army. 
1640-1945 (New York, 1955); and Walter Goerlif?. 
History of the German General Staff. Tr. Brian Batter- 
shaw (New York, 1952). 



tended to initiate military operations. Rosenberg 

was further assured that no outright niilitar. 
occupation of the Ruhr was envisioned. Bui 
should obstructions be encountered, reprisals 
would be inevitable and immediate.*" 

While it was therefore certain that the Frencli 
and Belgians were prepared to march, the Ger- 
mans were unsure of ItJily's position, though there 
were rumors that Italians were also j)repare<l :o 
intervene in the Ruhr. The German Foreign 
Ministry was exceedingly vexed wdth the attitude 
of Count Alessandro de Bosdari, the Italian am- 
bassador to Berlin, who, in response to repeated 
queries, seemed unbelievably ill-informed regard- 
ing his government's intentions.*" Some light 
was shed on the Italian attitude on January 10, 
when Mussolini conferred with the German am- 
bassador at the Quirinal, Konstantin von Neurath. 
who reported that the premier felt himself forced 
to support France's continental policy because of 
England's attitude at the recent Paris Conference, 
though he had ui^ed moderation on the French 
and would continue to do so, hoping for an event- 
ual understanding between France and Germany. 
Neurath suggested, however, that Mussolini's 
attitude was perhaps explained by his continued 



12* These documents are in GFM : 9482H/H276561-<iS. 

H276567-71, T120/3573. The control commission was 
subsequently referred to as the Mission Intcr-Alliee dt 
Control des Usincs et dcs Mines (MICUM), or initially 
sometimes as "Mission Coste," after the French mines 
chief. See also telegram, Rosenberg to selected Foreign 
Missions, Berlin, January 10, 1923, GFM:3116H/ 
D635828-29, T120/1524. 

The French ambassador in Paris also received copies 
of these documents. See Mayer's telegram to Berlin, 
Paris, January 10, 1923, in GFM : 9482H/H276SS6^. 
T120/3573. See also frame H276S90. See Leopold von 
Hoesch's telegram to Berlin, Paris, January 11, 1923, 
in ibid., frames H276667-72, for additional copies in 
French of tlie papers transmitted to Mayer on January 10. 
Hocsch was the German counsellor at the German Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

The German minister in Brussels also received copies 
of documents transmitted to Rosenberg in Berlin. Sce 
>bid., frames H276630-32, H276634-36. for these, trans- 
mitted to Berlin also on January 10, 1923. Frames 
H276603-04 contain Landberg's telegram of the same 
date indicating his transmission of these copies to Berlin. 

^■-•"•Memorandum, signed by Adolf Georg Otto ("Ago) 
von Maltzan, M inistcrial-direktor at the Foreign Ministrv. 
Berlin, January 10, 1923, GFM : 31 16H/D635S3f'-;i i. 
T120/1S24. There were also rumors that Italy planned 
to confiscate German funds in the Banco di Roma, which 
apparently remained only rumor. For Italy and Germuiy 
in this period, see Baptiste Duroselle, Les Relations imter- 
nntlonalcs de L'Allemagne et de Utalie de 2919 i 1939 
(Paris, 1967), 
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anger at being deprived by the British of an ex- 
pected remission of war debts. In any case, 
Italian support for French policy continued for 
the time being."^ 

It was not until the actual date of the Ruhr 
occupation, January 11, 1923, that the German 
government was at last informed by the counsellor 
at the Italian Embassy in Berlin, a certain 
Guarneri, that Italy was to send only two 
engineers into the Ruhr, that no military forces 
were to be involved, and that no formal note viras 
to be sent to Berlin as had been done by the 
French and Belgians.'^' This limited participation 
led the Germans to continue reparations coal ship- 
ments to Italy, which might influence Italy to 
cease supporting the French and also, astutely, to 
indicate to the world that reparations would be 
paid if force were not employed in seeking them.*" 

In the meantime, the residents of the Ruhr, in 
tense anticipation of the events expected on 
January 11, took part in several demonstrations. 
In Essen many citizens gathered in a concert hall 
to hear Johannes Hans Bell, vice-president of the 
Reichstag, and a native of Essen, exhort them to 
resist the invasion with true perseverance. He 
said that the Ruhr action was proof of France's 
intention to stay on the Rhine forever, and that 
Germany should resist to the utmost, cost what it 

Telegram, Neurath to Berlin, Rome, January 10, 
1923, GFM:3116H/D635842, T120/1524. 

Neurath reported to Berlin oa January 11, 1923, in a 
telegram, that the January 11 edition of the newspaper, 
Giorvaledi Roma, had reported that the Italian govern- 
ment was attempting to arrange negotiations between 
France, Italy, and Belgium with Germany, excluding 
Britain which had isolated herself from continental 
affairs ; yet Italy persisted in its involvement in the Ruhr 
occupation for the moment. The Italians apparently 
hoped to prepare the way for an understanding on the 
continent thereby laying the basis for a European re- 
covery. See in ibid., frame D635898. 

i»" Memorandum, signed by von Schubert, von Mutius 
and von Ritter, Berlin, January 11, 1923, ibid., frame 
D635865. See also telegram, von Maltzan to selected 
Foreign Missions, Berlin, January 12, 1923, GFM : 
9482H/H276602, T120/3573. The Italians were especially 
pleased that the various proclamations made by the 
German government had not mentioned Italian involve- 
ment, which had made "a favorable impression." Of 
course, it is worthy of note that the German proclama- 
tions had been drafted before the German government 
was aware of Italian intentions. See also Rosenberg's 
note, Berlin, January 12, 1923, GFM : 3116H/D635905-06, 
T120/1524. 

Telegram, Neurath to Berlin, Rome, January 12, 
1923, GFM : 9482H/H2766S4, T120/3S73; and telegram. 
Rosenberg to Neurath, Berlin, January 13, 1923, ibid., 
frames H2766S5-56. 



might. Following this rousing appeal, the people 
poured into the streets, shook hands, marched, and 
sang patriotic songs. The strains of "Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles," and "Ich bin ein 
Prcusse," could be heard in many parts of the 
city.^'" 

On January 11, the waiting was over ; as almost 
an anticlimax, the French and Belgians began 
their advance into the Ruhr. The French, moving 
from Krefeld, soon encircled Essen, their first 
objective, and Poincare, in the course of a speech 
that he delivered to the exultant French Senate on 
that day, read a telegram from Degoutte : 

It was 1 : 00 in the afternoon as our troops entered 
Essen. The t oal Syndicate and the offices of the 
Railroad Director were immediately occupied by 
limited detachments. The bulk of the troops re- 
mained outside of the city. A perfect union has been 
established with the Belgian troops, which hold the 
Dinslaken and Sterkrade areas. No untoward in- 
cidents are recorded. All is cahn.^'^ 

Thus was concluded the initiation of the Ruhr 
occupation. Relations between the two invading 
powers and Germany now entered another phase 
which was to poison the atmosphere of Europe 
for many months to come. 

Cuno had attempted to develop two parallel, 
interrelated policies : one economic, and the other 
political. Of these, the economic was most im- 
portant and concerned reparations. Following his 
own inclinations and certainly under considerable 
pressure from the industrialists, and from other 
segments of German life, Cuno eventually, and in 
successive stages, developed a plan which en- 

130 Friedrich Grimm, Vom Ruhrkrieg zur Rhciiiland- 
rdumung. Erinnerungen eines deutschen Verteidigers vor 
franzosischen und belgischen Kriegsgerichten. (Hamburg, 
1930), pp. 22-23. See also report of the American 
Military Attache's Office, Berlin, January 15, 1922 [sic, 
1923], U. S. Military Attache's Reports, Record Group 
165, Document I.D. 26S7-C-130/9. 

Journal officiel. Dibats parlementaires. Senat, 1923, 
1: p. 32. For detailed first-hand accounts of the be- 
ginning of the Ruhr occupation and the entry of the 
French into Essen, see report of the U. S. Military 
Attache's Office in Berlin listed in note 130. See also 
account in George Eric Rowe Gedye, The Revolver 
Republic. France's Bid for the Rhine (London, 1930), 
pp. 90-93. 

For a detailed accotmt of exact initial military dis- 

positiotis, see report to Washington by the .\merican 
military attache in Paris, Col. T. Bentley Mott, January 
19, 1923, in U. S. Military Attache Reports, Record 
Group 165, Document I.D., 2657-C-130/7. 

For an account of this period, see also Jean Qaude 
Favcz, La Reich dcrant I'oicupation franco-beige de la 
Ruhr en 1923 (Geneve, 1969). 
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visaged a revision ot the Treaty of Versailles. 
Cuno dearly had no intention of proceeding to a 
reparations fulfillment policy. Up to a point, this 
policy even enjoyed a measure of Belgian support, 
but depended primarily upon the British. But the 
Belgians were prevented by several conaderations 
from developing a revisionist approach to repara- 
tions, despite the efforts of officials such as Leon 
Delacroix, who labored to arrive at some equitaMe 
solution. 

London was also unwilling to go beyond a 
certain point in accommodating Cuno; the limits 

were revealed by the British reparations plan 
introduced at Paris. The British a.ssuredly did 
not desire to destroy the Entente, though display- 
ing ^rmpathy toward Germany. That Britain also 
exhibited a measure of uncertainty was revealed 
at a conference between Hughes and Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, the British ambassador, at Washing- 
ton on December 18, 1922. The British statesman 
stated that Bonar Law considered the threatening 
situation in Ekirope to be so serious as to merit 
some step being taken by the United States, 
though he did not know precisely what could be 
done. He simply hoped that something would 
occur to the secretary of state which m^ht help to 
relieve it."* The British were obviously not in- 
clined to take drastic action without United States 
support. Tiiis was not forthcoming. On the 
contrary, the United States took the opportunity 
to evacuate their troops from the Rhine, onl\- 
again intervening in Europe after the fever of the 
times had subsided, though the essentials of the 
later Dawes Plan had been posed by Hughes, in 
re^nse to Cuno's and others' earlier suggestions, 
revealing the future's emerging pattern. 

Cuno had also depended upon the United States. 
His second policy, the attempts to effect a political 
solution to the Etiropean security problem, was 
calculated to help create the climate of opinion 
favorable for his economic policy, by means of a 
Rhineland peace plan. This presupposed L^nited 
States mediation. While America failed to pur- 
sue this vigorously, the French rejected it as being 
inadeqtiate and even dangerous. Unable to find 
notable assistance in England and in the United 
States, Cuno's Germany was forced to face alone 
the wrath of France and Bdgram, at least initially. 

One aspect of the German response to the Ruhr 
occupation merits a brief assessment. The Reich 
government had used the term "pasave resist- 

iSL' foreign Relations of the United States, 1922, 2 : 
pp, 192-195. 



ance" prior to the Ruhr occupation, had helpted 
create the climate ior it, and was no doidit de- 
termined to employ it to some degree. But Berlin, 
at the outset, forbade the railway workers and 
officials to resist the invasion, even passivdy. At 
diis point the surprisingly strong will to resist, 
especially manifested in the action of the Coal 
Syndicate, which it may be stated, initiated the 
passive resistance, in the Gewerkschaften, and 
among the population at large, surged ahead of 
that of the Cuno government. Almost immediatdy, 
Cuno was forced to revise his position and diortly 
after the bc^poining of the occupation, when 
passive resistance had clearly emerged as a reli- 
able instrument, the Reich government adopted 
measures to guide, maintain, sustain, and enforce 
it. However, opinion varies greatly regarding 
the government's initiation of passive resistance, 
or lack thereof, and the degree to whidi it was 
manipulated by Cuno. H. G. Danids, in his The 
Rise of the German Republic, for example, stated: 
"The Cuno Cabinet, while pretending that passive 
resistance was absolutdy spontaneous, counted on 
implicit obedience [to the decrees and laws which 
later established it]." But Gustav Stresemann 
later insisted that in fact the government had been 
forced to support passive resistance by popular 
demand."^* The literature concerning this era sug- 
gests that German analysts generally esp>ouse the 
view that passive resistance ^rang ^ntaneondy 
from the German Volk. a nice romantic notion, 
and was only bdatedly utilized by the government ; 
non-German writers most often adopt the inter- 
pretation that the German government was mainly 
responsible for the initiation of the policy."^ The 
evidence reveals that the truth lies between the 
extremes. 

Regarding France, and its position in this 
period, it clearly saw itself as the last bulwark 
against a resurgent Germany. Paris, accordingly, 
after the CMning to power of Poincare, and de- 
spite some vacillation and hesitation, generalh- 
pursued an inexorable course leading to the Ruhr 

»»* H. G. Daniels, The Rise of the German Republic 
(New York, 1928), p. 203. 

»»♦ Letter, Stresemann to Dr. Ing. Walter Randhahn 
then in .Mtenburg, S.A., Berlin, May 17. 1923, in records 
of the Weimar Republic entitled "Stresemann's Xachfass.'' 
National .Archives, Washington, D. C, microftlm serial 
7116H, National Ardiives Microcopy T120. nil 50961 
fnunes H145482-84. 

Daniel's views are typical of non-Gernnn analyses. 
For tv-pical German interpretations, see, e s.. Frieder?- 
burg, Die Weimarer Republik, pp. 88-90; and Conze. 
Dit Ztit Wilkelms II mid die Wemarer Republik, p. 188. 
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occupation. The occaskmal hesitation of the 

French is explained by their fear of wrecking the 
Rntente and also apparently by their hopes to 
deceive the United States as to their real inten- 
tions. Though the French were willing to discuss 
reparations matters, there was always a hard core 
of stiff demands contained in their proposals in 
this era. Had they been disposed seriously to 
seek an accommodation with Germany, they would 
have seized the opportunity to conclude a peace 
on the Rhine, even without United States involve- 
ment, as was done later at Locarno. Of course, 
Poincare distrusted Cuno's sincerity. The French 
assuredly had reason to distrust the Germans. 
Cuno's reparations proposals could only seem 
provocative and contemptuous to the French. 
Furthermore, the Germans made demands and re- 
quests for leniency seemingly without end. The 
Germans were in default in reparations; they 
seemed intent upon destroying their currency so as 
to avoid full payments. But even if the mark 
were destroyed, the great captains of industry 
would still possess their real property intact, as 
the Dariac Report suggested. The French con- 
cluded that this property must be obtained and 
held until Germany remitted payment in full, 
hence the policy of productive pledges. Also 
central to French policy was the consideration 
that Germany must be forced to assume a sub- 
ordinate position in F.uropean affairs, guaranteeing 
thereby French and Belgian security, both of 
which would be obtained if France held the Ruhr. 
Germany had theoretically been relegated to this 
position by iier defeat in war, as the Treaty of 
Versailles presumably reflected. But the future 
would indicate that Germany could not be forced 
artificially into a secondary position. Her real 
power was too great, and the Franco-Belgian 
policy only kept antagonisms alive and engendered 



increased bitterness. However, no government 

either in France or in Belgium could have held 
power if a lenient policy toward Germany were 
attempted at that time. Poincard, despite the 
fact that he had many enemies in France, was, 
therefore, the man of the hour, and pursued a 
popular course. 

There remains a note r^arding Italy. She, as 
always in the twentieth century, vacillated, being 
reluctant to commit herself. When she did act, 
she did so tentatively, enabling her to maneuver 
opportunistically. Neither Poincare nor Cuno 
derived much assistance from Kotne. 

Not the least of the tragedies of Europe in the 
era 1918-1939 was the Ruhr occupation. Though 
one can readily sympathize with the French and 
Belgians, who, after all, had suffered unbelievably 
in 1914-1918, France, in particular, must bear 
much blame for subsequent events in the Ruhr. 
Of course, Cuno's Germany must also shoulder a 
measure of the responsibility for the Ruhr occu- 
pation and its consequences. Cuno's policies rested 
on a consensus in resisting the French and attempt- 
ing a revision of the Treaty. It is also difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the United States and 
Britain acting in concert could have effectively 
changed history's course at this point. Instead, 
France and Germany were left to confront each 
other once more in dangerous circumstances and 
in an inflamed climate of opinion. The results 
opened old wounds and inflicted new ones which 
the Nazis exploited and which persisted unhealed 
beyond the Era of Locarno, the spirit of the latter 
therefore being but a fa(;ade, papering over the 
labyrinth of fissures in Europe, which made in- 
evitable the earthquake to come. In the last analy- 
sis, the Ruhr occupation was one of those events 
in the period between the wars that ensured that 
it was a time of truce, not peace. 
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